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1699.  Jeremy  Collier    .         .  423 
„        J.  Drake     .         .         .424 
„        Charles  Gildon    .         .  428 

End  of  the    Century. 
Poems  on  affairs  of 

State       .         .         .  429 

,,        Song  on  l  Merry  Wives'  430 

1700.  Mr.  Oldmixon    .         .  431 


1698.     Defence  of  Dramatick 

Poetry  .  .  .412 
,,  Stage  Condemned  .  414 
„  Animadversions  on 

Congr eve's  A  nsiuer .  415 
,,  George  Granville  .  415 
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„  Charles  Gildon  .  ,  417 


THOMAS   BAYLY,  1650. 

[i]     the  frighted  judgment  of  his  brain  (that  then  was  ray'd 

with   his    own   hair,  Handing  ftiffe  an   end,  like   ported 
feathers  of  fome  Porcupine). 

{p.  51.] 

[2]  I  thought  (when  Ifaw  him  firft  (active  as  lightning)  get  up 
upon  his  flying  Horfe)  he  had  leen  able  to  have  pluckt 
bright  Honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  Moone  -, 

Herba  Parietis :  /  or,  /  The  Wall- Flower.  .  .  .    Written  by 
Thomas  Bayly,  D.D.  /  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  M  DC  L. 


Pointed  out  by  G.  Thorn  Drury  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Ser.  X,  vol.  i, 
p.  44,  col.  i. 

No.  I  appears  to  be  an  echo  of  Hamlet,  I.  v.  18-20  : 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine. 

No.  2  is  from  I  Henry  IV,  I.  iii.  201-2  : 

By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon.     M. 
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SAMUEL  SHEPPARD,  1650. 

and  now  being  well  heated  with  Wine,  they  knockd  for 
Mariana  the  Miftrefle  of  the  houfe,  who  came  fimpring  into 
their  company,  like  fome  nice  Sifter  of  the  new  edition  -}  and 
yet  ere  ihe  parted,  received  her  Sallary,  to  make  the  Beajl  with 
two  lacks,  with  one  and  tother  that  night. 

The  Loves  I  of  I  Amandus  /  And  /  Sophronia  /  .  .  .  By 
Samuel  Sheppard  I  .  .  London,  1650. 


[This  italicised  phrase  seems  borrowed  from  lago  in  Othello  ;  it  originated 
in  Rabelais  (see  after,  p.  38).  Sheppard  knew  Othello  well  (see  ii.  p.  10), 
and  one  of  his  Bishops  in  the  above  romance  is  actually  named  Othello, 
p.  29,  etc.  M.] 


Anonymous •,  1650. 

Mr  Ben  :  Johnfon  and  Mr  Wm:   Shake-fpeare  Being  Merrye 
att  a  Tavern  Mr  Jonfon  haveing  begune  this  for  his  Epitaph 

Here  lies  Ben  Johnfon  that  was  once  one  [one's  son. 

he  gives   ytt   to   Mr    Shakfpear  to    make   upp  who    prefently 
wrigntes 

Who  while  hee  liv'de  was  a  floe  thing 
and  now  being  dead  is  Nothinge. 

Manuscript.     Ashmolean  Collection,  vol.  38,  p.  181. 
Printed  in  HalliwelFs  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  186. 


[I  print  "sloe  thing"  as  my  own  reading  of  the  MS.,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Neubauer,  the  accomplished  vice-librarian  at  the  Bodleian,  who  has  kindly 
looked  at  it  for  me.  That  he  was  slow  was  a  common  accusation  against 
Jonson  (see  e.g.  vol.  i.  p.  484).  Dr.  Ingleby  would  read  "shoe";  I 
accordingly  leave  his  note  as  it  stands.  L.  T.  S.] 

Mr.  Halliwell  misprints  "slow  thing"  for  "shoe  thing"  :  shoe  is  the 
early  orthography  of  show  (see  i.  p.  12).  "A  shoe  thing"  meant  a 
player  (q.  d.  a  poor  thing  that  lives  by  show).  According  to  this  view, 
"shoe  thing"  (show-thing),  like  "  Shake-scene,"  is  a  neologism,  and  a  term 
of  reproach  and  contempt.  Both  coinages,  then,  bear  witness  to  the  low 
estate  of  the  actor  before  the  Restoration.  John  Davies'  Microcosmos  (from 
which  we  have  given  an  extract  on  i.  126,  was  published  in  the  same  year 
as  the  first  quarto  edition  of  Hamlet,  when,  one  may  suppose,  the  player 
was  at  his  lowest.  Davies  thus  comments  on  the  mixture  of  pride  and 
baseness  exhibited  in  such  an  one — 

"  Good  God  I  that  ever  pride  should  stoope  so  low, 
That  is  by  nature  so  exceeding  hie  : 
Base  pride,  didst  thou  thy  selfe,  or  others  know, 
Wouldst  thou  in  harts  of  Apish  Actors  lie, 
That  for  a  Cue  wil  sel  their  Qualitie  ? 
Yet  they  through  thy  perswasion  (being  strong) 
Doe  weene  they  merit  immortality, 
Onely  because  (forsooth)  they  use  their  Tongue, 
To  speake  as  they  are  taught,  or  right  or  wronge. 


4  ANONYMOUS,     1650. 

If  pride  ascende  the  stage  (6  base  ascent) 

Al  men  may  see  her,  for  nought  comes  thereon 

But  to  be  scene,  and  where  Vice  should  be  shent, 

Yea,  made  most  odious  to  ev'ry  one, 

In  blazing  her  by  demonstration 

Then  pride  that  is  more  then  most  vicious, 

Should  there  endure  open  damnation, 

And  so  shee  doth,  for  shee's  most  odious 

In  Men  most  base,  that  are  ambitious." 

Microcosmos,  &>c.     1603.     [410.]     Sig.  Ff  3.     pp.  214-15. 

Mr.  Halliwell  writes, 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  first  line  of  the  epitaph  should  probably  be  '  that 
was  one's  son,'  for  in  an  early  MS.  common-place  book  I  have  seen  the 
following  lines : — 

B.  Johnson  in  seipsum, — 
Heere  lies  Johnson, 
Who  was  ones  sonne  : 
Hee  had  a  little  hayre  on  his  chin, 
His  name  was  Benjamin  !  " 

Life  of  Shakespeare.     1848.     p.  186. 
C.  M.  I. 
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ROBERT  BARON,  1650. 
PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 


Fortunes  Tennis-Bali. 

Like  him  that  toar  from  Love-sick 

Love  her  Love. 
This  fate  (Woods  mutter)  he  deserv'd, 

hunting  there, 
When  Venus  would  he's  Parke,  if  he 

her  Deere  (St.  6). 

Finding  their  balefull  foe  so  grim  and 

curst, 
They  all  strain  court'sie  which  should 

cope  him  first  (St.  17). 

The  airy  Queen  (sounds  child)  each 

yell  replies 
As  if   another  chase  were  in  the 

skies  (St.  1 8). 

*     *     *     The  Hounds  are  at  a 
Bay  (St.  20) . 

Shaking    their  eares,    tatter' d    and 

torne  with  scratches, 
Their  stiff  tailes  'gainst  the  grasse 

they  clap  and  beat  (St.  21). 


Venus  and  Adonis. 

And   now  the  happy  season  once 

more  fits 
That    love-sick   Love  by  pleading 

may  be  blest  (/.  328). 
I'll  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my 

deer  (//.  231,  239). 

Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall 
cope  him  first  (/.  888). 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths  : 

Echo  replies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in    the 

skies  (/.  695). 

By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at 
a  bay  (/.  877). 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to   the 

ground  below, 
Shaking  their  scratch'd  ears,  bleeding 

as  they  go  (/.  923). 


Lucrece. 

A  mantle  of  green  Velvet  (wrought  Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand 

to  wonder)  was 

Her  maidens  o'r  her  curious  limbes  On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect 

did  cast,  white 

It  over  her  shoulder  went,  and  under  Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the 

grass, 

Her  right  Arm  ;  on  her  breast  it  was  With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew 

made  fast  of  night  (/.  393). 
With  claspes  of  radient   Diamons, 

now  as 
A  Dazie  shew'd  she,  in  a  field  of 

grasse  (St.  175). 


ROBERT   BARON,    1650. 

So  Fahtaffe  triumph'd  o'r  Hotspur's  stiffe  clay  ; 
But,  what  cannot  resist  is  Asses  prey. 

Fortune's  Tennis-Bali,  St.  232. 

To  Sir  lohn  Falstaffe 

Thou  think'st  Sack  makes  men  fat,  faith't  makes  them  leane 
If  they  drink  much  oft,  'gainst  the  wall  I  mean. 

Epigrams,  21,  p.  129, 

Pocula  Castalia  :  [containing]  The  Authors  Motto  ;  Fortune's  Tennis- 
Ball;  Eliza  ;  Poems ;  Epigrams :    By  R.  B.  Gen.     1650. 


[Baron's  Fortune's  Tennis- Ball  is  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Forester's  Son  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  (Sir  F.  Madden's  edition  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  1838,  p.  164) ;  which  also  may  have  been  in  Shakespere's 
mind  when  he  made  the  King  compass  Hamlet's  death  by  sending  him  to 
England  with  treacherous  letters  (Act  III,  sc.  iii ;  Act  IV,  sc.  iii).  Baron 
owed  much  to  Shakespere's  influence,  for,  besides  what  may  be  the  coin- 
cidence of  his  having  taken  the  motto  from  Ovid  to  Venus  and  Adonis  for 
his  collection  called  Pocula  Castalia,  Fortune's  Tennis-Ball  is  full  of  words 
and  phrases  caught  from  the  remembrance  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece, 
m  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem  which  relates  the  boar-hunt.  In  the 
description  of  the  marriage  he  has  followed  another  master,  Ben  Jonson. 
Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  has  taken  some  pains  to  seek  out  the  numerous 
parallels  of  which  we  here  give  specimens.  L.  T.  S.] 
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ANTHONY  DAVENPORT,  1650. 

See  how  the  Learned  {hades  do  meet, 
And  like  jflCriall  fhadowes  fleet, 
More  in  number  then  were  fpide 
To  flock  'bout  the  Dulichian  Guide. 
The  first,  Mufeus,  then  Catullus, 
Then  Nafo,  Flaccus,  and  Tibullus ; 
Then  Petra[r]ch,  Sydney,  none  can  move 
Sfiakefpeare  out  of  Adonis  Grove, 
There  fullenly  he  fits  ;  but  thefe 
Admire  thy  novell  Rhapfodies. 
Dear  Friend,  which  ever  mall  mbfiit, 
Spight  of  Oblivions  hiding-mift. 

Verses  prefixed  to  the  Loves  ofAmandus  and  Sophronia. 
By  Samuel  Sheppard.     1650.     [Sz>0.~\ 


[Davenport  here  intends  the  highest  praise  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis  ; 
Shakespere  sits  alone,  none  can  come  near  him  in  the  grove  of  Adonis.  Other 
amatory  poets  show  their  admiration  for  Sheppard,  but  Shakespere,  the 
chief  of  all,  sole  in  that  grove,  holds  aloof.  Sullenly  is  here  used  in  its  older 
meaning,  drawn  from  the  Fr.  solein,  i.  e.  sole,  alone.  Compare  Sheppard's 
own  use  of  "sole,"  after,  third  line  of  p.  13,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Bullen  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  concur  in  this  interpretation. 
L.  T.  S.] 


SIR  NICHOLAS  L'ESTRANGE,  1650-55. 

Shake-fpeare  was  Godfather  to  one  of  Ben  :  Johnfons  children, 
and  after  the  chriftning  being  in  a  deepe  ftudy,  Johnfon  came  to 
cheere  him  up,  and  afkt  him  why  he  was  fo  Melancholy  ?  no 
faith  Ben  :  (fayes  he)  not  I,  but  I  have  beene  confidering  a  great 
while  what  fhould  be  the  fitted  gift  for  me  to  beftow  upon  my 
God-child,  and  I  have  reiblv'd  at  laftj  I  pry' the  what,  fayes  he? 
I  faith  Ben  :  Tie  e'en  give  him  a  douzen  good  Lattin  Spoones, 
and  thou  flialt  tranflate  them. 

Merry  Passages  and  Jeasts.  No.  n.  Harleian  Manuscript 
6395,  leaf  2..  First  printed  in  CapelFs  Notes  on  Shakespeare, 
Vol.  I,  Part  II,  pp.  93,  94. 


It  has  been  inferred  from  L'Estrange's  authority  for  this  anecdote  that  he 
had  derived  it  from  Dr.  John  Donne.  At  the  end  of  the  MS.  (fos.  89 — 91) 
is  a  list  of  authorities  for  603  of  the  anecdotes  (there  being  a  few  additional 
ones  for  whom  no  names  are  given).  In  this  we  find  that  No.  4  is  referred 
to  "  Mr.  Dunn,"  Nos.  n  and  12  to  "  Mr.  Dun  : "  (where  the  :  is  doubtless 
— as  in  all  other  cases — a  sign  of  abbreviation) ;  Nos.  26,  56,  and  others  to 
"  Mr.  Donne."  One  of  the  authorities  is  Captain  Duncomb :  whence  it 
would  appear  that  "  Dun:"  maybe  an  abbreviation  of  Duncomb.  Dr. 
John  Donne  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

[Sir  Nicholas  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  famous  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange. 
(See  notices  of  the  family  prefixed  to  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  edited  for  the 
Camden  Society  by  W.  J.  Thorns,  1839.)  L.  T.  S.] 


SAMUEL  SHEPPARD,  1651. 


To  Mr.  Davenport  on  his  Play  called  the  Pirate. 

Make  all  the  cloth  you  can,  hafte,  hafte  away,       '•fanvalsl'f 
The  Pirate  will  o'retake  you  if  you  ftay : 
Nay,  we  will  yeeld  our  felves,  and  this  confefle, 
Thou  Rival'ft  Shakefpeare,  though  thy  glory's  leffe 

Epigrams  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Romantick. 
Six  Books,  &>£.,  -with  other  Select  Poems.  1651. 
\sm.  %vo.~\  Book  2.  Epig.  19, /.  27.  C.  M.  I. 
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SAMUEL  SHEPPARD,  1651. 

On  Mr.  Davenants  mqft  excellent  Tragedy  of 
Albovine  kpng]  of  [the]  Lombards. 

Shakefpeares  Othello,  Johnfons  Cataline, 
Would  lofe  the  their  lufter,  were  thy  Albovine 
Placed  betwixt  them,  and  as  when  the  Sunne, 
Doth  whirling  in  his  fiery  Chariot  runne, 
All  other  lights  burn  dim,  fo  this  thy  play, 
Shall  be  accepted  as  the  Sun-fhine  day : 
While  other  witts  (like  Tapers)  onely  feems 
Good  in  the  want  of  thy  Refulgent  beames. 
This  Tragedy  (let  who  lift  dare  diflent) 
Shall  be  thy  everlafting  Monument. 

Epigrams  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Romantick. 
Six  Books,  &><:.,  with  other  Select  Poems,  1651 
[sm.  Svo.]  Book  4,  Epig,  30- /,  98  C.  M.  I. 


II 


SAMUEL  SHEPPARD,  1651. 

In  Memory  of  our  Famous  Shakefpeare. 

I. 

Sacred  Spirit,  whiles  thy  Lyre 
Ecchoed  o're  the  Arcadian  Plaines, 
Even  Apollo  did  admire, 
Orpheus  wondered  at  thy  Straines. 

2. 

Plautus  Sigh'd,  Sophocles  wept 
Teares  of  anger,  for  to  heare 
After  they  fo  long  had  flept, 
So  bright  a  Genius  mould  appeare  : 


Who  wrote  his  Lines  with  a  Sunne-bearae, 
More  durable  then  Time  or  Fate, 
Others  boldly  do  Blafpheme, 
Like  thofe  that  feeme  to  Preach,  but  prate. 

4- 

Thou  wert  truely  Prieft  Eleft, 
Chofen  darling  to  the  Nine, 
Such  a  Trophey  to  erect 
(By  thy  wit  and  fkill  Divine) 

5- 

That  were  all  their  other  Glories 
(Thine  excepted)  torn  away, 
By  thy  admirable  Stories, 
Their  garments  ever  {hall  be  gay. 


12  SAMUEL   SHEPPARD,    1651. 

6. 

Where  thy  honoured  bones  do  lie 
(As  Statius  once  to  Maro's  Urne) 
Thither  every  year  will  I 
Slowly  tread,  and  fadly  mourn. 

Epigrams  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Romanttck.  Six 
Books,  drv.,  with  other  Select  Poems.  1651.  \sm.  8vo.] 
Book  6,  Epig.  17,  //.  150,  152,  and  154.  [Should  be  pp. 
IS4>  I5S>  I56>  but  there  is  some  mis-paging^ 


The  first  line  of  the  second  verse  almost  requires  us  to  read  "  Sophocles." 
The  lyric,  as  a  whole,  is  very  week ;  but  it  has  one  good  line— the  last. 
C.  M.  I. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPARD,  1651. 

With  him  *  contemporary  then  [* Ben  J°nson-i 

(As  Nafo,  and  fam'd  Maro,  when 

Our  fole  Redeemer  took  his  birth) 

Shakefpeare  trod  on  Engli/h  earth, 

His  Mufe  doth  merit  more  rewards 

Then  all  the  Greek  or  Latine  Bards, 

What  flowd  from  him,  was  purely  rare, 

As  born  to  bleffe  the  Theater  ; 

He  firft  refin'd  the  Commick  Lyre, 

His  Wit  all  do,  and  mall  admire, 

The  chiefeft  glory  of  the  Stage, 

Or  when  he  fungof  war  andjlrage,1 

Melpomene  foon  viewd  the  globe, 

Invelop'd  in  her  fanguine  Robe, 

He  that  his  worth  would  truely  ling, 

Muft  quarTe  the  whole  Pierian  fpring. 
*  *  •  * 

Two  happy  wits,  late  brightly  Ihone, 
The  true  fonnes  of  Hyperion, 
Fletcher,  and  Beaumont,  who  fo  wrot, 
Johnfons  Fame  was  foon  forgot, 
Shakefpeare  no  glory  was  alow'd, 
His  Sun  quite  Ihrunk  beneath  a  Cloud. 

Epigrams  Theological,  &<:.,  with  other  Select  Poems,  1651 
Third  Pastoral,  pp.  249,  250,  251. 


1  [Strage,  /.<?.  slaughter.      Compare,— 
"  I  have  not  dreaded  famine,  fire,  nor  strage." 

Webster's  Appius  and  Virginia,  Act  V.  sc.  iii. 
Dyce's  edition,  p.  179.     P.  A.  Daniel.] 


J.  S.,  1651. 

The  true  and  primary  intent  of  the  Tragedians  and  Commedians 
of  old,  was  to  magnirie  Virtue,  and  to  deprefs  Vice ;  And  you 
may  obferve  throughout  the  Works  of  incomparable  Johnfon, 
excellent  Shakefpear,  and  elegant  Fletcher,  &c.,  they  (however 
vituperated  by  fome  ftreight-laced  brethren  not  capable  of  their 
fublimity,)  aim  at  no  other  end. 

An  excellent  Comedy,  called,  the  Prince  of  Priggs  revels  :  or,  the 
Practices  of  that  grand  Thief  Captain  James  Hind,  relating 
Divers  of  his  Pranks  and  Exploits,  never  heretofore  published  by 
any.  Repleat  with  various  Conceits,  and  Tarltonian  Mirth, 
su&able  to  the  Subject.  1651.  [4/0.]  Address  "  To  the 
Reader" 


This  mention  of  Shakespeare  was  communicated  to  the  Athenaum 
(September  19,  1874)  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  George  Bullen,  the  courteous 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  valuable  aid  in  our  search  for  extracts.  From  the  Athenceum 
notice  we  take  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  This  being  a  comedy,  so  called,  and  by  J.  S.,  one  is  at  first  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  most  likely  written  by  James  Shirley ;  but  upon  examin- 
ation, it  will  be  seen  not  to  bear  any  traces  of  Shirley's  style.  It  is,  in  fact, 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  droll,  such  as  those  published  by  Kirkman  in  1673, 
— '  The  Wits  or  sport  upon  sport/ — as  specimens  of  the  mutilated  sort  of 
stage-plays  that  were  exhibited  by  stealth. during  the  time  (1642-60)  in  which 
stage-plays  were  prohibited  by  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
Although  in  five  acts,  the  play  is  very  brief,  containing  only  fourteen  pages 
altogether.  The  hero  of  it,  Capt.  Hinde,  a  famous  highwayman,  was  said, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  published,  to  have  accompanied  Charles  the  Second 
in  his  wanderings  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  and  to  have  actually  escorted 
the  Prince  and  Wilmot  to  London  itself.  At  least,  so  it  was  put  forth,  but 
with  no  ground  of  truth,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  In  accordance  with 


j.  s.,   1651.  15 

this  belief,  Charles  the  Second  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
play,  undei  the  title  of  the  'King  of  Scots.'  This  is  almost  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  that  Shirley,  who  was  a  devoted  Cavalier,  was  the 
author  of  the  piece,  as  he  would  scarcely  have  deemed  it  respectful  to  his 
sovereign  to  introduce  him  as  the  companion  of  a  notorious  highwayman. 
Moreover,  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  Shirley,  takes  no  notice  of  this  piece, 
although  he  took  pains  to  collect  everything  that  might  fairly  be  attributed  to 
his  author.  Hinde  was  afterwards  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  not  for  his 
highway  robberies,  but  for  his  high  treason,  and  there  are  some  verses  upon 
him,  'by  a  poet  of  his  own  time,'  inserted  in  Johnson's  'Lives  of  the 
Highwaymen,'  which  remind  one  strongly  of  Wordsworth's  lines  on  Rob 
Roy."  C.  M.  I. 
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WILLIAM  BELL,  1651. 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

How  had  we  loft  both  Mint,  and  Coyn  too,  were 
That  falvage  love  ftill  fafliionable  here, 
To  facrifice  upon  the  Funerall  Wood 
All,  the  deceaf 'd  had  er  held  deer  and  good ! 
We  would  bring  all  our  Ipeed,  to  ranfome  thine 
With  Dons  rich  Gold,  and  Johnfons  filver  Mine j 
Then  to  the  pile  add  all  that  Fletcher  writ, 
Stamp'd  by  thy  Character  a  currant  Wit : 
Suckling  s  Ore,  with  Sherley's  fmall  mony,  by 
Heywoods  old  Iron,  and  Shakefpears  Alchemy. 

Prefixed  to  Wm.  Cartwrighfs  Comedies,  Tragi-cotnedies,  and 
Poems.     1651.     [sm.  &vo.]       C.  M.  I. 


JASPER  MAYNE,  1651. 

To  the  deceafed  Author  of  thefe  Poems. 

For  thou  to  Nature  had'ft  joyn'd  Art  and  {kill, 
In  Thee  Ben  Johnfon  ftill  held  Shakefpears  Quill : 
A  Quill,  rul'd  by  {harp  Judgement,  and  fuch  Laws, 
As  a  well  ftudied  Mind,  and  Reafon  draws. 

Prefixed  to   Wm.  Cartiurighfs  Comediest   Tragi-comedies*  and 
Poems.     1651.     \sm.  Svo.]     C.  M.  I. 


SH.   ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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A  nonymous,  1651. 

Poeta  is  her  Minion,  to  whom  me  [Eloquentia]  relignes  the 
whole  government  of  her  Family.  *  *  Ovid  (he  makes 
Major-domo.  Homer  becaufe  a  merry  Greek,  Matter  of  the 
Wine- Cellars.  Aretine  (for  his  fkill  in  Poflures)  growing  old,  is 
made  Pander.  Shack-Spear,  Butler.  Ben  Johnfon,  Clark  of  the 
Kitchin,  Fenner  his  Turn-fpit,  And  Taylor  his  Scullion. 

A  Hermeticall  Banquet,  drest  by  a  Spagiricall  Cook :  for  the 
better  Preservation  of  the  Microcosme.  1652.  [12/7*0.] 
A  35- 


[This  little  book  was  dedicated  by  its  author  as  an  offering  for  the  New 
Year,  1652,  to  Sir  Isaac  Wake,  English  ambassador  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
to  whom  he  was  physician.  L.  T.  S.] 

Here  are  associated,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Fennor,  and  John  Taylor. 
In  Certaine  Elegies,  &c.,  by  H.  Fitzgeoffrey,  1620  [sign.  A  8,  back],  we 
have 

"  Taylor  the  Ferriman. 
Fennor  with  his  Unisounding  Eare  word  ;  " 

whatever  that  may  mean.  (Collier's  Hist,  of  Dramat.  Poetry,  iii.  388.) 
The  association  of  Taylor  and  Fennor  was  due  to  their  wit-combats  in  1615. 
See,  Taylor's  Revenge  against  Fennor,  and  A  cast  over  the  Water  to  William 
Ffnnor.  Taylor's  Works.  1630.  pp.  142,  155.  [Fo.]  C.  M.  I. 


THOMAS  RANDOLPH,  1651. 

Carton.     Without  thee  (Plutus)  the  Lawyer  would  not  go  to 
London    on  any  Terms 


Chremylus.     Did  not  Will  Summers  break  his  wind  for  thee  ? 
And  Shakefpeare  therefore  writ  his  Comedy  ? 
All  things  acknowledge  thy  vaft  power  divine, 
(Great  God  of  Money)  whole  moft  powerful  mine 
Gives  motion,  life. 

Act  I.  Sc.  H.  p.  6. 

Blepjldemus.  What  creature  is  this  with  the  Red-oker  face  ? 
She  looks  as  if  fhe  were  begot  by  Marking-ftones. 

Chr.  By  ftones  fure  :  'tis  fome  Erynnis  that  is  broke  loofe 
from  the  Tragedy. 

Step.  By  Jeronymo,  her  looks  are  as  terrible  as  Don  Andrea 
or  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet. 

Act  II.  Sc.  iv.  p.  14. 

Caron.  To  be  rich  is  the  daintier):  pleafure  in  the  world  ; 
efpecially  to  grow  rich  without  ventring  the  danger  of  Tilurn  or 
Whipping.  Every  Cupbord  is  full  of  Cuftards,  the  Hogfheads 
replenimed  with  fparkling  Sacks  *  *  The  Kitchen  and  Buttery 
is  entire  Ivory,  the  very  purity  of  the  Elephants  tooth.  The 
Sinke  is  paved  with  the  rich  Rubies,  and  incomparable  Carbuncles 

of  Sir  John  Oldcaftles  Nose. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  t.  p.  28. 

A  pleasant  Comedie,  Hey  for  Honesty,  Down  with  Knavery. 
Translated  out  of  Aristophanes  his  Plutus.  Augmented 
and  Published  by  F.  J.  165  1. 


20  THOMAS  RANDOLPH,  1651. 

[Randolph  died  in  March  1634,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine ;  Hey  for 
Honesty,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  light  till  some  years 
later,  in  1651,  when  it  was  "augmented  and  published  by  F.  J."  I 
therefore  place  it  under  the  later  date  ;  though  what  share  F.  J.  had  in  the 
play  beyond  "  the  setting  forth  of"  it  does  not  appear. 

In  Randolph's  opinion  it  was  by  his  comedies  that  Shakespere  prospered 
and  grew  rich. 

Jeronymo,  the  First  Part;  with  the  Wars  of  Porttigal  and  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Don  Andrea,  was  an  anonymous  tragedy  first  printed  in  1605,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  acted  about  1588  :  Thomas  Kyd  wrote  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  or  Hieronymo  is  mad  again,  which  came  out  in  1603  ;  in  both  the 
Ghost  of  Don  Andrea  appears,  referred  to  above  by  Randolph,  and  by  John 
Gee,  before,  p.  160.  Professor  Dowden,  who  kindly  pointed  out  these  passages 
in  Hey  for  Honesty,  thinks  from  his  coupling  the  "Ghost  in  Hamlet" 
with  the  Jeronymo-Ghost,  "and  from  the  fact  of  there  being  some  other 
somewhat  antiquated  references  "  in  the  play,  that  Randolph  means  the  old 
Hamlet-ghost,  in  the  old  pre-Shakesperean  play  to  which  Lodge  refers  in 
Wits  Miserie  and  the  World's  Madmsse,  1596,  p.  56,  where  he  speaks  of 
"  the  Visard  of  ye  ghost  which  cried  so  miserably  at  ye  Theater,  like  an 
oister  wife,  *  Hamlet,  revenge.'" 

In  the  third  extract,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  name  of  Oldcastle  should 
have  lingered  so  long,  Falstaff  being  apparently  intended.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  510.  (It  was,  however,  Bardolph  who  had  the  red  nose.) 

Mr.  Daniel  suggests  that  "  Whipping  "  is  a  misprint  for  Wapping,  that 
place  having  been  "  the  usual  Place  of  Execution  for  hanging  of  Pirates  and 
Sea- Rovers  ",  and  frequently  referred  to  in  the  old  drama,  he  thinks  the 
coupling  of  Tyburn  and  Wapping  most  probable  here.  See  W.  C.  Hazlitt's 
edition  olDodsley,  1875,  V<>1.  xi.  p.  188.  L.  T.  S.] 
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WILLIAM    LEAKE,  1652. 

Bookes  printed  or  fold  by  William  Leake  at  the 

figne  of  the  Crown  in  Fleetjlreet  between 

the  two  Temple  Gates. 


Hero  and  Leander. 

The  Wedding. 

The  Hollander. 

Maids  Tragedy. 

King  and  no  King. 

Philajler. 

The  gratef  all  Servant. 

The  ftrange  Difcovery. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 


PLAYES. 


Publisher's  list  printed  at  the  end  of— 

The  I   Garden  /  of  Eden  /  [a  book  on  fruits  and  flowers] 
By  .   .  .  Sir  Httgh  Plat\t\  Knight  /  .  .   .   1653. 


[The  date  is  corrected  in  ink  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  copy  to  "  Decemb.  4, 
1652."     M.] 
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JOHN  MARTYN, 
HENRY  HERRINGMAN, 
RICHARD  MARIOT, 


1652. 


If  our  care  and  endeavours  to  do  our  Authors  right  (in  an 
incorrupt  and  genuine  Edition  of  their  Works)  and  thereby  to 
gratifie  and  oblige  the  Reader,  be  but  requited  with  a  fuitable 
entertainment,  we  fhall  be  encourag'd  to  bring  Ben  Johnforis 
two  volumes  into  one,  and  publim  them  in  this  form  j  and  alfo 
to  reprint  Old  Shakefpear  :  both  which  are  defigned  by 

yours, 
Ready  tojerve  you, 

The  Booksellers  to  the  Reader.  Prefixed  to  the  First  Edition 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wild- Goose  Chase,  a  Comedie. 
1652.  C.  M.  I. 


JO.  TATHAM,  1652. 

There  is  a  Fa6tion  (Friend)  in  Town,  that  cries, 

Down  with  the  Dagon-Poet,  Johnfon  dies. 

His  Works  were  too  elaborate,  not  fit 

To  come  within  the  Verge,  or  face  of  Wit. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (they  fay)  perhaps,  might 

Pafle  (well)  for  currant  Coin,  in  a  dark  night : 

But  Shakefpeare  the  Plelean  Driller,  was 

Founder' d  in  's  Pericles,  and  muft  not  pafs. 

And  fo,  at  all  men  flie,  that  have  but  been 

Thought  worthy  of  Applaufe  j  therefore,  their  fpleen. 

Ingratefull  Negro-kinde,  dart  you  your  Rage 

Againft  the  Beams  that  warm'd  you,  and  the  Stage ! 

Commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  A  Joviall  Crew:  or  The 
Merry  Beggars,  by  Richard  Brome.  Presented  &>c.  in 
theyeer  1641.  1652.  [4/0.] 


Of  course  it  is  the  faction  opposed  to  Tatham  who  thus  denounces  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Shakespeare.  As  to  Shakespeare  being  "  founder'd 
in  's  Pericles, "  the  libel  is  disproved  by  the  extract  from  Pimlyco  and  that 
from  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl  (i.  pp.  209,  248).  But  Owen  Feltham's 
testimony  (i.  p.  346)  may  be  taken  for  the  fact  that  the  Gower  interlude 
and  the  brothel-scenes  in  Pericles  had  scandalised,  and  caused  "deep 
displeasure "  to,  the  friends  of  public  n^orality.  C.  M.  I, 


FRANCIS  KIRKMAN,  1652. 

TO 

His  much  honored  Friend 

WIL.  BEESTON  Efq  j . 
Worthy  Sir, 

T^\h>ers  times  (in  my  hearing)  to  the  admiration  of  the  whol 
•*^  Company,  you  have  mojl  judicioufly  difcourfed  of  Po'ede : 
which  is  the  caufe  I  prefume  to  chufe  you  for  my  Patron  and 
Protettor ;  who  are  the  happiejl  interpreter  and  judg  of  our 
Englijh  Stage-Play es  this  Nation  ever  produced  ;  which  the  Poets 
and  Aclors  of  thefe  times,  cannot  (without  ingratitude)  deny  ;  for 
I  have  heard  the  chief,  and  mqft  ingenious  of  them,  acknowledg  their 
Fames  &  Profits  ejfentially  fprung  from  your  inflru&ions,  judg- 
ment and  fancy.  I  am  verfd  in  Forraign  tongues  andfulfcribe  to 
your  opinion,  that  no  Nation  ever  could  glory  infuch  Playes,  as  the 
mojl  learned  and  incomparable  Johnfon,  the  copious  Shakefpear,* 
or  the  ingenuous  Fletcher  compofd ;  lut  I  leleeve  the  French  for 
amorous  language,  admirable  invention,  high  atchievments,  honor- 
able Loves  inimitable  conjlancy,  are  not  to  be  equalled  :  and  that 
no  Nation  yeilds  letter  Arguments  for  Romance  Playes  (the  only 
Poems  now  dejired)  then  the  French  :  Therefore,  and  for  you  have 
I  tranjlated  the  Adventures  and  Loves  of  Clerio  and  Lozia  j  and 
I  doubt  not  though  they  fail  to  receive  incouragement  from  you, 
your  f  on  Mr  George  Beeflon  (whom  knowing  men  conclude  a  hope- 
ful inheritor  of  his  Fathers  rare  ingenuity}  may  receive  them  with 
a  gracious  allowance. 

The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  /  Loves  \  and  \  Adventi'res  \  of  \ 
Clerio  &  Lozia./  A  /  Romance./  Written  Originally  in 
French,  and  f  Translated  into  English  J  By  Fra.  Kirkman, 
Getzt.  London  [Aug.  3]  Printed  by  J.  M.  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  I  William  Ley,  at  his  shop  at  Pauls  /  Chain.  1652.7  Sign. 
A  2,  A  3.  — F.  J.  F. 

The  Epistle  Dedicatory  is  signd  'Fra.  Kirkman,  jun.' 
*  Catchword.     Sheak- 


RO.  LOVEDAY,  1652. 

Vpon    BELLEY'S    IPHIGENES, 
better'd   into    Englifh    by   the   Inge- 
nious Pen  of  His  Dear  Brother, 
Major  WEIGHT. 

I    Need  not  injure  Truth  to  Blazon  thee 
(  Wert  in  my  powr)  with  Wit's  falfe  Heraldrie  : 
For,  but  to  give  thee  all  thy  due,  would  (well 
Too  high,  and  turns  the  Reader  Infidell. 
Tie  onely  tell  him,  heelljinde  nothing  here, 
But  what  is  Manly,  Modeft,  Rich  and  Clears. 
No  Dropfi'd  Monfter-words,  allfweet,  and  cleane 
Afthefmooth  Cheeke  of  lajhfull  Iphigene; 
Who,  as  thy  Pen  has  made  her  wood  and  wooe, 
Might  pajfefor  Venus  and  Adonis  too. 

J.  O.  H11.-P. 


[From  Nature's  Paradox,  by  J.  P.  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  englished 
by  Major  Wright.     First  edition,  1652.      M.] 
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DOROTHY   OSBORNE,  1653. 

Si 

You  are  more  in  my  debt  then  you  imagin,  I  neuer 
deferued  a  long  letter,  foe  much  as  now  when  you  fent  mee  a 
fliort  one.  I  could  tell  you  fuch  a  ftory,  ('tis  too  longe  to  bee 
written)  as  would  make  you  fee  (what  I  neuer  difcouerd  in  my 
felfe  before)  that  I  am  a  valiant  Lady, — in  Earneft  wee  haue 
had  fuch  a  fkirmim  and  vpon  foe  foolim  an  occafion,  as  I 
cannot  tell  wch  is  ftrangeft.  the  Emperour  [Sir  Justinian 
Isham]  and  his  propofalls  began  it.  I  talked  merrily  on  't  till  I 
faw  my  B[rother]  put  on  his  fober  face  and  could  hardly  then 
beleeue  hee  was  in  Earneft.  it  feem's  hee  was,  for  when  I  had 
fpoke  freely  my  meaning,  it  wrought  foe  with  him  as  to  fetch 
vp  all  that  lay  vpon  his  ftommack,  all  the  people  that  I  had 
euer  in  my  life  refufed  were  brought  againe  vpon  the  Stage, 
like  Richard  the  3ds  ghofts  to  reproach  mee  withall,  and  all  the 
kindeneffe  his  difcouery's  could  make  I  had  for  you  was  layed 
to  my  charge,  my  beft  quality's  (if  I  haue  any  that  are  good) 
ferued  but  for  agrauations  of  my  fault,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
haue  witt  and  vnderftanding,  &  difcretion  in  other  things,  that  it 
might  apear  I  had  none  in  this. 

Love-Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William   Temple. 
British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  33,975,  /.  34. 


[The  Love-Letters  were  edited  by  E.  A.  Parry,  1888,  and  the  above  forms 
part  of  Letter  22  in  his  volume,  p.  113.  The  allusion  was  noticed  by 
H.  Littledale  in  the  Academy,  April  27,  1895,  p.  359,  col.  2.  M.] 


NATHANIEL  HOOKE,    1653. 

The  Heavens  court  thee,  Princely  Oberon 
And  Mab  his  Emp'refle  both  expeft  thee  yon, 
They  wait  to  fee  thee,  fport  the  time  away, 
And  on  green  beds  of  dazies  dance  the  hay ; 
In  their  fmall  acorn  pofnets,  as  they  meet 
Quaffe  off  the  dew,  left  it  mould  wet  thy  feet." 

Hooke's  Amanda,  1653,  p.  47. 


Possibly  an  allusion  to  Shakspere's  Fairy  King  and  Queen. — R.  ROBERTS. 

"  If  Owen  Tudor  praifd  his  Madams  hue 
'Caufe  in  her  cheeks  the  rofe  and  lilie  grew, 
Thou'rt  more  praife-worthy  then  was  Katherine, 
There's  frefher  York  and  Lancajler  in  thine  : 

Had  thy  fweet  features  with  thy  beauty  met 
In  William  cte-la-pool's  faire  Margaret, 
The  Peers  furpriz'd  had  never  giv'n  confent, 
For  th'  Duke  of  Suffolks  five  years  banilhment, 
For  the  Exchange  of  Mauns,  Anjou,  and  Main, 
T'  haue  giv'n  a  kingdom  for  thee  had  been  gain :  " 
Hooke's  Amanda,  1653,  p.  71. 


Possibly  an  allusion  to  the  Shaksperean  Henry  VI.  Plays. — R.  R. 
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ALEXANDER  BROME,  1653. 

But  in  Epiftles  of  this  nature,  fomething  is  ufually  begg'd  •>  and 
I  would  do  fo  too,  but,  I  vow,  am  puzzled,  what.  Tis  not 
acceptance,  for  then  youle  expect  I  mould  give  itj  'tis  not 
Money,  for  then  I  fhou'd  loofe  my  labour;  'tis  not  praife,  for  the 
Author  bid  me  tell  you,  that,  now  he  is  dead,  he  is  of  Faljlaff's 
minde,  and  cares  not  for  Honour;  'tis  not  pardon,  for  that 
fuppofes  a  fault,  which  (I  beleeve)  you  cannot  finde. 

Five  New  Plays  by  Richard  Brome.     1653.     [4/0.]     (To  the 
Readers.)    L.  T.  S. 


SIR  ASTON  COKAIN,  1653. 

Judicious  Beaumont,  and  th'  Ingenious  Soule 
Of  Fletcher  too  may  move  without  controule. 
Shakefpeare  (moll  rich  in  Humours)  entertaine 
The  crowded  Theaters  with  his  happy  veine. 
Davenant  and  Mqffinger,  and  Sherley,  then 
Shall  be  cry'd  up  againe  for  Famous  men. 

Five  New  Playes,  by  RICHARD  BROME,  1653  [4*0] 
(A  Prceludium  to  Mr.  RICHARD  BROME'S  Playes}. 
Also  included  in  Cokain's  Small  Poems,  1658.  [i2mo.] 
Pp.  108-9.  c-  M-  L 


SIR  WILLIAM  DUGDALE,  1653. 

Shakefpeares  and  John  Combes  Monum**,  at  Stratford  fup 
Avon,  made  by  one  Gerard  Johnibn. 

Sir  Wm.  Dugdatis  Diary.  The  first  entry  in  1653.  Printed 
in  TheLife^  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Wm.  Dzigdale, 
edited  by  Wm.  Hamper.  1827.  /.  99. 


For  an  account  of  Shakespeare's  monument  and  tombstone,  with  plates, 
see  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire. 

In  an  Appendix,  Hamper  printed  "  Certificates  returned  in  Aprill  and 
May  1593,  of  all  the  Strangers  Forreiners  abiding  in  London,"  among  which 
is  one  for  Garratt  Johnson,  whence  it  appears  that  he  was  "a  Hollander,  born 
at  Amsterdam,  a  Tombe  maker,"  26  years  resident  in  London  (pp.  510, 
512).  C.  M.  I. 


i653-   RICHARD   FLECKNOE,  1656. 


1653- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CARDENIO.  A  Play,  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare. 
Entered  on  the  book  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  Sept.  9,  1653 ;  but  we 
believe  never  printed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  play  may  possibly 
be  the  same  as  The  Double  Falsehood  ;  afterwards  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  1812.  Baker's  Biogr.  Dram.,  ii.  306,  col.  I. 


RICHARD  FLECKNOE,  1656. 

On   the  Play  of  the  life  and  death   of  Pyrocles,  / 
Prince  of  Tyre. 

ARs  longa,  vita  Irevis,  as  they  fay, 
But  who  inverts  that  faying,  made  this  Play. 

The  I  Diarium,  I  or  I  Journal:  1  /  1656  [/-96].     Halli well's 
Folio  Shakespeare,  xvi.  70.     See  too  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

1  Divided  into  12.  Jornadas  I  in  /  Burlesque  Rhime,  /  or  /  Drolling  Verse,  / 
With  divers  other  pieces  of  the  /  same  Author./  .  .  .  London,  /  Printed 
for  Henry  Herringman  at  the  sign  of  /  the  Anchor  in  the  lower  walk  of  the 
New-/  Exchange,  1656  [March  28].  "  I  .  .  take  thee  aside  from  the  Title- 
page,  £  tell  thee  my  name  is  Richard  Fleckno."  Sign.  A  4. — F.  J.  F. 


I660. 

DAVENPORT,  ROBERT  .  .  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  : 

9.  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  these  are  one  or  two  plays.  In  the  book  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  they  are  said  to  be  written  by  Shakspeare  and 
Davenant. 

1812.    Baker's  Biogr.  Dram.t  vol.  I.  Pt.  I,  p.  176-7. 


EDMUND   GAYTON,   1654. 

Una  Eurufque  Notufque  ruunt,  Creberque  procellis, 
Affricus,  <5^  vaftos  volvunt  ad  littora  Fluctus, 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt,  &  terras  turbine  perflant. 

Which  in  plaine  Englifti  read  you  thus, 

Suppofing  Sancho  AZolus  : 
And  with  loth  hands  his  belly  prejjing, 
Blow  winds  faith  he,  upon  my  blejjing; 
When  that  the  Port-hole  opes,  or  his  back  door, 
Out  goe  the  IPinds,  Eajl  Eajl,  Nore  and  by  Nore. 
Thefefly  about,  and  like  the  Bawdy  wind, 
(Sweet  breath'd  or  no)  kijfe  all  they  meet  orjind; 
There  is  no  guard  againjl  'um,  though  you  compqffe 
Your  Nofe,  they  have  priviledge  (as  the  Trump  has) 
To  goe  about : 

Pleasant  /  Notes  /  upon  /  Don  Quixot./  By  Edmund 
Gayton,  Esq  ;/  [motto  from  Juvenal.]  London,  /  Printed 
by  William  Hunt.  MDCLIV.  p.  106. 


The  quotation  is  from  Othello,  IV.  ii.  78  : 

' '  What  committed  ? 

Heauen  stoppes  the  Nose  at  it,  and  the  Moone  winks  : 
The  baudy  winde  that  kisses  all  it  meetes, 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  Myne  of  Earth, 
And  will  not  hear  't.     What  committed  ?  " 

Part  sent-in  by  Mr.  Hll.-P. 

For  several  other  Allusions  in  Gayton,  see  after,  p.  36.—  F.  J.  F. 


ALEXR.   BROME,    1654. 

Val\entid\.  What  are  you  fir  ?  whence  are  you?  what's  your 
name? 

Pro\fpero\.  I  am  your  friend,  mould  you  defire  to  know 
What  my  name  is,  alas  my  name's  your  foe. 

Vol.  Being  my  friend,  and  court  me  in  this  kind, 
You  fliould  have  come  and  left  your  name  behind. 

Pro.  I  mould  indeed,  my  name  is  Profpero. 

Vol.   Prince  Profpero,  and  the  Duke  Verona  s  Son, 
Our  profeft  Foe  ? 

Pro.  Give  me  fome  other  name, 
Call  me  your  friend  and  I  am  not  the  fame. 

Vol.  Y*  are  not  the  fame,  you  are  th'  adven'trous  Knight 
That  from  the  forreft-treafon  fav'd  my  Father. 

Pro.  I  was  Prince  Profpero  when  I  refcu'd  him, 
And  fo  continued  till  I  faw  your  face  j 
But  as  my  heart  within  your  eye  was  toft, 
At  once  my  hatred  and  my  name  I  loft. 

The  I  Cunning  \  Lowers.]  A  ]  Comedy.]  As  it  was  Acted 
with  great  Applause,  ]  by  their  Majesties  Servants  ]  at 
the  private  House  ]  in  Drury  Lane./  Written  by  / 
Alexander  Brontes,  Gent.  I  London,  Printed  for  Will. 
Sheares,  at  the  Bible  in  S.  Pauls  /  Churchyard,  nearethe 
little  North  doore,  16547  Act  II.  Scene  I.  p.  24. 


\ib.  Act  IV.  Scene  I.  p.  44-5].  Clo\wne\.  I  have  a  fute  to 
your  Grace. 

Man\tud\.  Thy  bulinefs  Groome  ? 

Clo.  That  for  the  good  news  I  have  brought  you  I  may  have 
fome  guerdon,  fome  remuneration,  as  they  fay. 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 


34  ALEXR.    BROME,    1654. 

Man.  This  thy  reward  be,  fince  by  thy  occafion 
My  Dutchefs  of  her  bell  wits  is  depriv'd, 
Wander  for  ever  like  a  banifli'd  Caine, 
Till  of  her  fence  flie  be  poffeft  againe 
Dare  not  fo  neare  our  Court 

do.  Banifti,  what's  that  ?  can  any  man  tell  me  what  it  means  ? 
let  me  feej  Banifti'd  .  .  .  the  meaning  of  it  may  be,  give  him 
a  hundred  Crowns  .  .  .  Banifh'd?  I  will  go  feek  out  fome 
wife  man  or  other  to  tell  me  what  the  word  meanes,  and  what 
fum  of  money  I  may  demand  of  the  Duke's  Treafurer  ;  Ban- 
ifh'd— 

Enter  Montecelfo. 

.  .  .  my  friend,  what  are  you  ? 

Mon.  Sir  I  profefle  my  felfe  to  be  a  wife  man. 

Clo.  Then  you  are  the  man  that  I  defire  to  meet,  for  I  was 
feeking  a  wife  man  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  a  ftrange  word 

it  was  my  fate  to  bring  the  news  to  the  Court  .  .   . 

now  demanding  reward  for  my  news,  the  Duke  out  of  his 
bounty  faid,  he  would  banim  me  the  Court  j  now  I  would  faine 
know  what  fum  of  money  the  word  baniih'd  fignifies. 

"  The  conversation  between  Valentia  and  Prospero  recalls  that  between 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  11.  33 — 61.  The  scene  with  the  Clown  and 
Mantua  as  to  'guerdon'  and  'banish'  seems  founded  on  Costard's  're- 
muneration '  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  III." — (Appendix  B.)  F.  J.  F. 
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RICHARD   WHITLOCK,  1654. 
THE  INDEX 

Mans  fpeculation  a  comedy  of  errours,  and  imployments  much 
ado  about  nothing,  319 

ZQOTOMI'A,  /  Or  /  Observations  /  On  The  /  Present 
Manners  /  Of  The  /  English  :  /  Briefly  Anatomizing  the 
Living  I  by  the  Dead.  /  With  /  an  Usefull  Detection  /  Of 
The  /  Mountebanks  of  both  Sexes.  /  By  Richard  Whit- 
lock,  M.D.  Late  Fellow  of  /  All-Souls  Colledge  in 
Oxford.  I  London,  (  Printed  by  Tho.  Roycroft,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  /  Humphrey  Moseley,  at  the  Princes  Armes  in  / 
St.  Pauls  Church-yard,  1654.  /  (The  4  of  1654  is  crost 
thru,  and  the  day  of  buying,  Jan.  24,  1653  [-4],  written  in.) 


There  is  no  allusion  to  Shakspere's  plays  above  named,  at  p.  319,  and 
the  book  is  so  full  of  classical  references,  tho'  alluding  to  Lord  Bacon,  Ben 
Jonson,  Rabelais,  &c.,  that  I  doubt  Shakspere  allusions  occurring  elsewhere 
than  in  its  Index.  Dr.  Ingleby  named  the  book  to  me  as  having  an  Allusion. 

F.  J.  F. 


EDMUND  GAYTON,  1654. 

So  when  our  Don  at  his  long  home  is  anchor'd, 

His  memory  in  a  Manchegan  Tankard : 

By  the  old  Wives  will  be  kept  up,  that's  all, 

Counted  the  merrieft,  tofleth  up  the  fame. 

(John  Falftaffs  Windfor  Dames  memoriall) 

A  Goddard  or  an  Anniverfary  fpice-Bowle, 

(Drank  off  by  th'  Golfips,  e'r  you  can  have  thrice  told) 

And  a  God  reft  his  foule.     (p.  19^.) 

****** 
[Note  upon  Don  Quixotes  fword] 

The  Whineard  of  the  houfe  of  Shrewjlerry  is  not  like  it,  nor 
the  two-handed  Fox  of  John  Falftqffe,  which  hewed  in  funder 
fourteen  out  of  feven  principall  affaylants,  and  left  eighth  and 
twentie  equally  divided  bodies  in  the  Field,  all  flain  while 
Shremfberrie  clock  could  ftricke  feven  j  (of  the  men  you  muft 
take  in),  (p.  87.) 

*  *  *  * 

The  Knight  that  fought  byth*  clock  at  Shreui/berry .     (p.  183.) 

*  *  *  * 

Sir  John  of  famous  memory  j  not  he  of  the  Boares-Head  in  East- 
cheap,     (p.  277.) 

***** 

Let  Englilh  men  write  of  their  owne  wits,  fancies,  fubjecls, 
difputes,  fertnons,  Hiftories,  Romancees  are  as  good,  vigorous, 
lafting,  and  as  well  worthy  the  reading,  as  any  in  the  world. 
Our  Fairy  Queen,  the  Arcadia,  Dray  ton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Shakefpeare,  Johnfon,  Randolph,  and  laftly,  Gondibert,  are  of 
eternall  fame.  (p.  21.) 

*  *  *  # 


EDMUND    GAYTON,    1654.  ^7 

[Addreffing  Sancho  Panza] 

"  What  makes  thee  make,  what  makes  thy  teeth  to  chatter  ? 
Art  them  afraight  or  frighted  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 
Thou  mak'ft  me  tremble  at  thy  flem-quake,  Pancha, 
Look  on  thy  Don,  the  Shake-fpeare  of  the  Mancha, 
Whofe  chiefe  defence  I  am  :  The  undertaker 
Of  all  Heroick  Actions,  though  a  lliaker."  (p.  95.) 

*  *  *  * 

"  Our  nation  alfo  hath  had  its  Poets,  and  they  their  wives  :  To 
pafle  the  bards :  Sir  Jeffery  Chaucer  liv'd  very  honeftly  at 
Woodftock,  with  his  Lady,  (the  houfe  yet  remaining),  and  wrote 
againft  the  vice  moft  wittily,  which  Wedlocke  reftraines.  My 
Father  Ben  begate  fonnes  and  daughters  5  fo  did  Spencer,  Dray  ton, 
Shakefpeare,  and  more  might  be  reckoned,  who  doe  not  only 
word  it,  and  end  in  aiery  Sylvia's,  Galatceas,  Aglauras : — 

" fed  de  virtute  locuti, 

Clunem  agitant  .  .  .  ."     (p.  150.) 
******* 
His  fabulous  ftories  Ihe  adores, 
As  Defdemona  did  the  Moors,     (p.  280.) 
#****** 
Sancho  had  been  Fluellin  in  this  fcuffle,  (the  pillage  of  fuch 
battels,  alwaies  belonging  to  him)  &c.     (p.  284.) 

Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixot.   By  Edmund  Gayton,  Esq.,  1654. 


[Mr.  Eliott  Browne  has  pointed  out  several  of  these  allusions  to 
Sliakespere  (Notes  and  Queries,  5  Series,  III,  161),  and  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Boston  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  some  others.  Besides  those 
above,  see  p.  16,  where  "the  trance  of  the  Cobler  (drunk  into  the  beliefe) 
that  he  was  a  Lord,"  may  refer  to  Sly  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induction) ; 
pp.  48-9,  a  dissertation  upon  Noses,  in  which  Bardolph  and  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  are  named  ;  and  p.  78,  "A  Tragicke-Comedie  of  Errors."  For 
other  examples  of  the  play  upon  the  word  Shake-spear,  see  vol.  i.  p.  484. 
The  last  extract  above  seems  to  refer  to  Henry  V,  Act  IV,  scenes  vii  and 
viii.  L.  T.  S.] 


THOMAS  BLOUNT,  1654. 

LXXVII. 

A  letter  to  a  friend  upon  his  marriage. 
SIR, 

I  Haue  of  late  with  held  from  you  the  Characters  of  my 
hand  though  not  the  welwilhes  of  my  heart,  conceiving  you 
as  clofe  in  the  purfuit  of  your  fair  Daphne,  as  Phoebus  was 
of  his,  when  the  breath  of  his  mouth  diforder'd  her  dislheiveld 
[so]  hair  :  For  I  perceive  you  have  now  ran  fo,  as  happily  to 
take  the  Virgin-prize  j  may  you  be  ever  mutually  happy. 
There  now  onely  remains  the  metamorphojis  (not  into  the 
Beaft  with  two  backs,  which  the  knavifh  Shakefpear  fpeaks 
of;  but  of  that  more  ingenious,  two  into  one,  unus,  una,  into 
unum,  which  you  have  hinted  so  modeflly  in  yours  .  .  .  Your 
humble  fervant,  H.  T. 

The  I  Academie  /  of  Eloquence.  /  Containing  a  Compleat 
English  Rhetorique  .  .  .  By  Thomas  Blount  Gent.  /  .  .  . 
London  /  .  .  .  1654  [pp.  225-6]. 


[1654  on  the  title-page  is  corrected  in  ink  to  Jan.  29,  1653  :  this 
is  our  1654.  The  allusion  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  March  2,  1901,  pp.  162-3,  where  the  title  is 
wrongly  printed  '  Academy  of  Compliments,'  and  the  date  is  given  1655. 
The  reference  is  to  lago's  words  in  Othello,  I,  i,  116-7:  'your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast  with  two  backs,' 
and  as  Dr.  Axon  says,  the  phrase  is  Rabelaisian.  In  La  Vie  Inestim- 
able du  grand  Gargantua,  Lyon,  1537,  Chap,  iij,  pp.  10,  n,  we  read: 

En  son  cage  virile  espousa  Gargamelle  fille  du  roy  des  Parpaillos,  belle 
gouge  dr3  bonne  troigne.  Et  fasoient  eulx  deux  souuent  ensemble  la  beste  a 
deux  douz,  ioyesemet  se  frotans  leur  lard,  tat  qttelle  engroissa  du  beau 
filz,  &*  le  port  a  i  usque  s  a  lunziesme  mot's. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Blount's  Academiet  1656,  the  letter  is  printed, 
pp.  221-2.  M.] 
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*  GEORGE   CHAPMAN,  1654. 

makes  them  run  forth  like  Lapwings  from  their  warm  neft, 
part  of  the  fhel  yet  flicking,  unto  their  downie  heads. 

Revenge  /  for  Honour.  /  A  /  Tragedie,  /  By  /  George  Chap- 
man. I  London,  /  .  .  .   1654,  /.  17. 


Mr.  D.   L.  Thomas  of  Kansas  University  kindly  points  out  that  this 
may  be  borrowed  from  Hamlet,  V,  ii : 

Horatio.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  figure  was  common.     M. 


THOS.    HEYWOOD  and   WILLIAM    ROWLEY, 
before  1655. 

[i]    Young  For[eft\  :  As  you  are  fair,  and  fhould  be  pittifull, 
a  woman  therefore  to  be  moved ; 


[2]  Young  For :  I  have  kild  a  man,  but  fairly  as  I  am  a 
Gentleman,  without  all  bafe  advantage  in  even  tryal  of  both  our 
defperate  fortunes. 

Anne.  Fairly  ?     young  For  :  And  though  I  fay  it,  valiantly. 

Anne.  And  hand  to  hand  ?     young  For  :  In  lingle  oppofition. 

Fortune  /  by  /  Land  and  Sea  /  A  Tragi- Comedy.  /  .  .  .  Written 
by  I  Tho.  Haywood  /  and  William  Rowley  /  London  / 
.  .  •  1655- 


No.  I  "may  be  an  echo  of  "  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won,"  in 
2  Henry  VI,  V,  iii.  Mr.  D.  L.  Thomas  of  Kansas  University  kindly 
points  out  that  in  2  is  quoted  Hotspur's  words  in  I  Henry  IV,  I,  iii :  "  In 
single  opposition,  hand  to  hand."  The  beginning  of  the  second  passage 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  echo  of  Two  Gentlemen,  V,  i,  Folio,  p.  32,  col.  ii : 

"  VaL  ...  I  kil'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent, 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight, 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery." 

M. 


THOMAS   FULLER,  1655. 


Dnonm° 

I4I4* 


33-  Now  began  the  Tragedy  of 
Sir  John  Oldcajlle,  fo  largely  handled  in  Mr.  Fox, 
that  his  pains  hath  given  Pojlerity  a  writ  of  Eafe  herein.  He 
was  a  vigorous  Knight,  whofe  Martiall  A&ivity,  wrought  him 
into  the  affections  of  Jone  fDe  la  Pole  Bar  one  [Je  of  f-  CaA%? 
Colham,  the  Lord  whereof  he  became,  (fed  qucere,  whether  an 
A6tuall  Baron)  by  her  Marriage. 

34.  As  for  the  Opinions  of  this  Sir  John  Oldcaftle        HIS  belief. 
they  plainly  appear  to  his  Belief,  which  he  drew  up  with  his 
own   hand,    and   prefented   it   firft   to    the  King,  then  to  the 
ArchliJJwp   of   Canterbury,    wherein    fome    things    are    rather 
courfely  thenfalfelie  fpoken.     He  knew  to  fpeak  in  the  Language 
of  the  Schools  (fo  were  the  meetings  of  the  Wicklivifts  called) 
but   not  fcholajlically  ;    and    J    believe  he   was   the  firft   that 
coyned,  and  lajl  that  ufed  the  distinction  of  the  Church  Militant, 
divided  into  Priest-hood,  Knight-hood,  and  Commons,  which 
had    no    great    harm    therein,    as    he    explained    it.     As   for 
*  Perfons  his  charging  him   with  Analaptiftical       conv^on. 
Tenets,  it  is  pitty  that  the  words  of  a  plain  meaning  man  mould 
be  put  on  the  Wrack  of  a  Jefuites  malice,  to  extort  by  deduction 
what  never  was  intended  therein. 

35.  But  a  worfe  accufation  is  charged  on  his      "fTreasoned 
Memory,  that  he  was  not  onely  guilty  of  Heresie  but  Treason. 
But  by  the  way,  it  appeareth  that  Lolardisme  then  counted 
Heresie  was  made  Treason  by  Statute,  and  on  that  account 
Heresie  and  Treason,  fignifie  no  more  then  Herefie,  and  then 


4,  THOMAS    FULLER,    1655. 

Heresie  according  to  the  abufive  language  of  that  Age  was  the 

beft  ferving  of   God  in  thofe  dayes.     But  befides  this,   a  very 

formal  Treafon  is  laid  to  this  Lords  account  in  manner  following. 

It  is  laid  to  his  charge,  that  though  not  prefent  in  the 

perfon  with  his  Councel,  he  encouraged  an  Army  of  Rebels, 

no  fewer  then  twenty  thoufand,  which  in  the  dark  thickets 

(expounded    in   our  Age   into  plain   pafture)   of  Sl   Giles 

Fields  nigh  London,  intended  to  feize  on  the  Kings  Perfon, 

and  his  two  Brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Glocester. 

Of  this  numerous  Army,  thirty  fix  are  faid  to  be  hang'd  and 

burnt,  though  the  Names  of  three  are  onely  known,  and 

Sr  Roger  AcJon  Knight,  the  onely  perfon  of  quality  named 

in  the  defign. 

36.  For  mine  own  part,  I  muft  confefs  my  felf  Tntrira"2i7 
fo  loft  in  the  Intricacies  of  thefe  Relations,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  affent  to.  On  the  one  fide,  I  am  loath  to  load  the 
Lord  Colhams  memory  with  cauflefs  crimes,  knowing  the  perfe6i 
hatred  the  Clergie  in  that  Age  bear'd  unto  him,  and  all  that 
look'd  towards  the  reformation  in  Religion.  Befides,  that  20000 
men  Ihould  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  no  place  afligned 
whence  they  were  to  be  raifed,  or  where  muftered,  is  clog'd  with 
much  improbability.  The  rather  becaufe  onely  the  three  perfons, 
as  is  aforefaid,  are  mentioned  by  name  of  fo  vaft  a  number. 
Le^eSto  37-  On  the  other  fide,  I  am  much  £™  ££ 

the  last  day.  .  1414  Hen. 

ftartled   with    the    Evidence    that  quint  2. 

appeareth  againft  him.  Indeed  I  am  little  moved  with  what 
T.  Walfingham  writes,  (whom  all  later  authors  follow,  as  a 
flock  the  Belweather)  knowing  him  a  Benedictine  Monk  of 
S*  Albanes,  bowed  by  intereft  to  partiality  j  but  the  Records  of 
the  Tower,  and  A6ls  of  Parliament  therein,  wherein  he  was 
folemnly  condemned  for  a  Traitor  as  well  as  Heretick,  challenge 
belief.  For  with  what  confidence,  can  any  private  perfon, 
promife  credit  from  Pojlerity  to  his  own  Writings,  if  fuch 
publick  Monuments,  be  not  by  him  entertained  for  authentical : 


THOMAS    FULLER,    1655. 
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let  Mr  Fox  therefore,  be  this  Lord  Cobhams  Compurgator,  I 
dare  not ;  and  if  my  hand  were  put  on  the  Bible,  I  ihould  take 
it  back  again.  Yet  fo,  that,  as  I  will  not  acquit,  I  will  not 

*  Rom.  2.  s.  condemn  him,  but  leave  all  to  the  la  ft  day  of  the  * 
Revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

Ttaeken°in^T  3 8.  This  is  moft  true  that  the  Lord  Cobham 
made  his  efcape  out  of  the  Tower,  wherein  he  was  imprifoned  j 
fled  into  Wales,  here  he  lived  four  years,  being  at  laft  difcovered, 
and  taken,  by  the  Lord  Powis.  Yet  fo,  that  it  coft  fome  blows 
and  blond  to  apprehend  him,  till  a  Woman  at  laft  with  a  Stool 
broke  the  Lord  Colhams  Leggs,  whereby  being  lame  he  was 
brought  up  to  London  in  a  Horfe-litter. 

His  double  Death.  39.  At  laft  he  was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the 
Gallows,  his  Death  as  his  Crime  being  double,  hang'd  and 
burn'd,  for  Traitor  and  Heretick.  Hence  fome  have  deduced 
the  Etymologic  of  Tyburne,  from  Ty  and  burne,  the  necks  of 
offending  perfons  being  tyd  thereunto,  whofe  leggs  and  lower 
parts  were  confumed  in  the  flame. 

B u&inpl'yS?  4°-  Stage- Poets  have  themfelves  been  very  bold 
with,  and  others  very  merry  at,  the  Memory  of  Sr  John  Oldcajlle, 
whom  they  have  fancied  a  boon  Companion,  a  jovial  Royjler,  and 
yet  a  Coward  to  boot,  contrary  to  the  credit  of  all  Chronicles, 
owning  him  a  Martial  man  of  merit.  The  beft  is,  Sr  John 
Faljtqffe,  hath  relieved  the  Memory  of  Sr  John  Oldcajlle,  and  of 
late  is  fubftituted  Buffoone  in  his  place,  but  it  matters  as  little 
what  petulant  Poets,  as  what  malicious  Papifts  have  written 
against  him. 

The  I  Church- History  I  of  I  Britain;  /  From  the  Birth 
of  I  Jesus  Christ,  /  Untill  the  Year  /  M.  DC.  XL  VIII.  / 
Endeavoured  /  By  THOMAS  FVLLER  /  [a  crown}  / 
London,  /  Printed  for  lohn  Williams  at  the  signe  of  the 
Crown  I  in  St.  Paul  s  Chitrch-yard,  Anno  1655.  [Book  IV, 
pp.  167-168.] 


44  THOMAS    FULLER,    1655. 

The  "petulant  poets"  include  Shakspere  and  the  author,  or  authors,  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastk.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  Fuller  professes  to  reserve 
judgment  in  regard  to  Oldcastle's  offences,  being  "  intricated,"  he  objects 
most  forcibly  to  the  stage  travesty  of  that  knight.  That  it  was  probably  in 
recognition  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  memory  of  the  real  man  by  the 
stage  character  that  induced  Shakspere  to  change  the  name  to  Falstaff 
seems  evident.  But,  unfortunately,  the  new  name  has  excited  as  much 
criticism  as  the  old.  Still,  Shakspere  merely  accepted  the  tradition  of  his 
times  in  the  matter,  and  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  aware  of  the  historical 
data  known  to  his  critics.  M. 
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J.  QUARLES,  1655. 
"The  Rape  of 


L  U  C  R  E  C  E, 

Committed  by 
TARQUIN   the    Sixt  ; 


AND 


The  remarkable  judgments  that  lefel  him  for  it. 

BY 

The  incomparable  Master  of  our  English  Poetry, 

WILL:  SHAKESPEARE  Gent 

Whereunto  is  annexed, 

The   Banishment  of  TARQUIN: 

Or,  the  Reward  of  Lust. 

By  J.  QUARLES. 

[woodcut,  wreath  round  I-  S     W  G         ] 

LONDON. 
\ 

Printed  by  J.  G.  for  John  Stafford  in  George-yard 

neer  Fleet-bridge,  and   IVill :    Gilbertfon  at 

the  Bible  in  Giltspur-ftreet,  1655." 

[In  th«  Brit.  Mus.  Case  Copy  of  this  book,  there  is  a  Portrait  of  Shak- 
spere  on  the  frontispiece. — F.  J.  F.] 
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Anonymous ,  1655- 

Know-well.  Upon  a  rainy  day,  or  when  you  have  nought 
elfe  to  do,  you  may  read  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Bacons 
Natural  Hiftory,  the  Holy  Warre,  and  Browns  Vulgar  Errors. 
You  may  find  too  fome  ftories  in  the  Englifli  Eufelius,  and  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  to  hold  difcourfe  with  the  Parfon  on  a  Sunday 
dinner. 

Mrs.  Love-wit.  Sometimes  to  your  wife  you  may  read  a  piece 
of  Shak-fpeare,  Suckling,  and  Ben.  Johnfon  too,  if  you  can  under- 
ftand  him. 

Know.  You  may  read  the  Seoul,  and  Weekly  Intelligence, 
and  talk  politickly  after  it.  And  if  you  get  fome  fmattering  in 
the  Mathematicks,  it  would  not  be  amiffe,  the  Art  of  dyalling,  or 
to  fet  your  clock  by  the  quadrant,  and  Geography  enough  to 
meafure  your  own  land. 

The  Hectors ;  or,  the  Fah?.  Challenge.  \A  comedy, .]  Written 
in  the  year  M DC LV.  1656.  p.  50.  (Notes  and  Queries  : 
$th  S.  Vol.  I.  304.)  C.  M.  I. 
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[2] 


JOHN    COTGRAVE,  and  Anonymous,  1655 
and  after. 

Of  Accident,  (Chance)   Contingencies,  Events. 

*  *  *  *• 

If  all  the  yeare  were  playing  Holy  dayes, 
To  fport  would  be  as  tedious,  as  to  workj 
But  when  they  feldome  come,  they  wilh'd  for  come, 
And  nothing  pleafeth,  but  rare  Accidents. 

Shakespears  i  p*  Hen. 
[A  i 


Of  Adverjity,  AjfUBion. 
*  *  *  * 

The  great  man  down,2  his  Favorite  flyes, 
The  poor  advanc'd,  makes  friends  of  enemies  -, 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 
And  who  not  needs  mall  never  want3  a  friend  ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  feafons  him  his  enemy. 

Hamlet. 


2  you  mark 


4l 


Of  Advice,   Counfell,  &c. 
*  *  *  * 

Men  counlaile,  and  fpeak  comfort  to  that  griefe 
Which  they  themfelves  not  feel ;  but  tailing  it, 
Their  counfaile  turns  to  paffion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptiall  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  ftrong  madnefle  in  a  filken  thread, 
Charm  Ache  with  Air,  and  Agony  with  words. 


1  The  names  of  plays  printed  in  Italics  have  been  added  in  MS.  by 
annotators  of  Cotgrave's  book. 


48       JOHN  COTGRAVE,  and  Anonymous,  1655  and  after. 

'Tis  each  mans  office  to  fpeak  patience. 

To  thofe  that  wring  under  the  load  of  forrow ; 

But  no  mans  virtue  or  fufficiency 

To  be  fo  morall,  when  he  fhall  endure 

The  like  himfelfe. 

Shakefpear 's  Much  adoe  abe  Nothing.1 
[//-  5>  6] 

[4]        If  to  do  were  as  eafie,  as  to  know  what  is  good  to  do, 
Chappels  had  been  Churches,  and  poor  mens  Cottages 
Princes  Palaces  :  It  is  a  good  Divine 
That  follows  his  own  inftruftions  :  I  can  eafier 
March-     Teach  twenty  what  is  good  to  be  done,  then  be 
Kwte      One  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching. 
The  brain  may  devife  Laws  for  the  blood, 
But  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold  decree. 

[>  6] 

[5]  Of  Anger,  Fury,  Impatience,  Rage,  wrath. 

*  *  *  * 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  mine 
leap'd  from  his  eyes,  fo  looks  the  chafed  Lyon 
Upon  the  daring  Huntfman  that  has  gall'd  him, 
Then  makes  him  nothing. 

Shakefpear  s  Henry  Sth. 
[/•  ii] 

[6]  To  climb  fteep  hills, 

Requires  flow  pace  at  firft,  anger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horfe,  who  being  allow'd  his  way 

Self-Mettal  tyres  him. 

Shakefpear  s  Henry  8'*- 
[/•  14] 

1  ShakespeaSs  Measure  for  Measure  crossed  through. 


[7] 


fo 
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Of  Authority. 

*  *  *  * 

Thus  can  the  Demi-God,  Authority, 
s    Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight, 


ure;  The  words  of  Heaven,  on  whom  it  will,  ft  wills, 
On  whom  it  will  not,  fo,  yet  flill  'tis  juft. 


[/>.  20] 


The  quotations  continue  in  this  fashion  throughout  308  pages :  they  are 
taken  from  Massenger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Daniel, 
Davenport,  Jonson,  Lord  Brooke,  Chapman,  Shirley,  Shakspere,  etc. 
The  notes  in  handwriting  by  the  sides  of  the  passages  are  evidently  by 
some  seventeenth  century  playgoers  and  play-readers.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  notices  of  the  Shakspere  passages  added  by  these  unknown 
individuals : 

p.  20.  [a  second  passage  from]  Measure  for  Measure. 

p.  27.  Shakespear's  Henry  fifth. 

p.  29.  Shakespears  Henry  5. 

p.  29.  Shakespears  12th  night. 

p.  36.  Shakespears  much  ado  about  nothing. 

p.  39.  Shakespears  Timon. 

p.  40.  Shakespear 's  Julius  Ccesar. 

p.  40.  Shakespears  Macbeth. 

pp.  42-3.  Hamlet. 

p.  44.  Shakespears  winter*  tale. 

p.  46.  Shakespears  Puritan. 

p.  49.  Shakespears  Timon. 

p.  49.   Q.  Shakespears  dIFs  well  that  ends  well.       [not  Shakspere] 

p.  53.  Shakespear' s  Henry  eighth. 

pp.  56,  7.  Shakespear's  Hamlet. 

p.  61.  Richard  Second  Shakespear's. 

p.  61.  Shakespear's  Othello. 

p.  65.  Shakespear's  Othello,     jo  I 

p.  67.  Hamlet. 

p.  68.  Shakespears  King  Henry  8.     /o/ 

p.  70.  Shakesp:  H:  4:  pe  ist:1 

p.  74.  Shakespear's  all's  well  that  ends  well. 

p.  75.  Shakespear's  Timon. 

p.  76.  Shakespear's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

p.  78.  Hamlet. 


1  I  Henry  IV. 
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p.  79.   Measure  for  Measure. 

p.  80.  Shakespear  s  comedy  of  Errors. 

p.  81.  Shakespear 's  Much  adoe  abotit  Nothing,     /o/ 

p.  82.    Q.  Shakespear.     [Hamlet  III.  i] 

pp.  82,  3.  Shakespear' s  Puritan.     /  o  / 

p.  83.  Shakespears  Othello. 

p.  83.  Shakespear' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

pp.  83,  84.   Macbeth. 

p.  84.   Macbeth. 

p.  85.   Othello. 

p.  85.   Measure  for  Measure. 

p.  87.  Shakespear 's  Timon. 

p.  90.    Troilus  and  Cressida. 

pp.  90,  91.    7w0  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

p.  91.  Shakespears  Henry  tyh. 

p.  91.  Shakespear1  s  Merchant  of  Venice,     /o/ 

p.  92.  Shakespear 's  much  adoe  abl  nothing,     /o/ 

p.  93.  Shakespears  all  is  well  that  ends  well. 

p.  98.  Romeo  and  Juliet}- 

p.  98.  Merchant  of  Venice  [twice] 

pp.  1 02,  3.  Shakespear 's  Julius  Ccesar. 

p.  103.  None  of  these  Rogues  and  Cowards,  but  Ajax 

Is  a  fool  to  him.     [Lear  II.  ii,  not  noted  by  annotators.~\ 

p.  1 06.  Shakespear' s  Pericles,     /o/ 

p.  Hi.  Shakespea^  s  2nd  part  of  Henry  4**-     /o/ 

p.  113.  Shakespear' s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

p.  113.  Shakespear' s  Much  adoe  about  Nothing. 

p.  113.  Shakespea^s  Timon. 

p.  1 1 8.  ShakespeaT s  Timon. 

p.  1 1 8.  Hamlet. 

p.  1 1 8.  Shakespears  Troilus  &  Cressida. 

p.  125.  Shakespears  Puritan,     /o/ 

p.  133.  Shakespears  Cymbeline.     /o/ 

p.  134.  Shakespears  Julius  Ccesar. 

p.  136,  7.   ().  Shakesp.  or  Jons : 

Shakespears  Hamlet  [the  passage  is  from  Hamlet,  IV.  iv] 
p.  137.    Troilus  &>  Cressida. 
p.  139.  Shakespears  Othello. 
p.  140.    Winter's  Tale. 
p.  142.  Shakespears  Hamlet. 
p.  143.  2.  ^(fw/.  of  Verona. 
p.  145.  Shakespears  Hamlet. 
pp.  148-9.  Shakespears  Timon. 


1  Merchant  of  Venice  and  TVw/ftf  a«af  Cressida  crossed  through. 


The  passage  is   from 
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p.  153.  Shakespear's  Hamlet. 

p.  153.  Meastirefor  Measure. 

p.  162.  Shakespear's  as  you  like  it. 

p.  164,  5.  Shakespears  Pericles. 

p.  170.   Puritan. 

p.  171.  Merchant  of  Venice  [wrongly  ascribed. 
Love  s  Labour's  Lost,  I.  i] 

p.  173.   Shakespear's  Macbeth. 

pp.  173,  4.  Shakespear's  Measure  for  Measure. 

p.  185.  Shakespear's  twelfth  night. 

pp.  1 86,  7.  Shakespear's  othello. 

p.  190.  Shakespear's  lulius  Ctzsar, 

p.  190,  I.  Shakespear's  Merchant  of  Venice,     /o/ 

p.  191.  Shakespears  as  you  like  it.     /o/ 

p.  192.  Shakespears  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

p.  192.   Shakespear's  Hamlet. 

p.    193.  Measure  for  Measure. 

p.  193.  Shakespear's  Measure  for  Measure. 

p.  193.  Shakespear's  Merchant  of  Venice.'1 

p.  199.   Macbeth. 
p.  199.  Hamlet. 

p.  200.   Merchant    of    Venice  [margin]   Shakespear's    \2.th   ni°;ht  [foot] 
[The  ascriptions  are  in  two  hands,  that  in  the  margin,  which  is 
the  later,  correcting  that  at  the  foot  of  the  passage,  (from  the 
Merchant,  V.  i)] 
p.  20 1,  2.  Hamlet. 
p.  202.  Shakespears  winter's  tale. 
p.  205,  6.    Tirnon. 
p.  206.  Hamlet. 
p.  207.    Troilus  &  Cressida. 
p.  207.  Sha&espear's  Pericles.     /O/ 
p.  208.  Shakespears  Cymbeline. 
p.  208,  9.  Shakespear's  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
p.  210.   Timon. 
p.  213.   Hamlet. 

p.  214.  Shakespears  Richard  the  Second. 
p.  215.   Shakespears  Coriolanus. 
p.  216.  2.  Gent.  Verona. 

pp.  218,  9.  Shakespear's  Coriolamis  [three  times] 
p.  220.  Shakespear's  Coriolanus. 
p.  222.   Shakespears  much  adoe  about  nothing,     /o/ 
p.  226.  Hamlet? 


1  Measure  for  Measure  crossed  through. 

2  Othello  crossed  through. 
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p.  227.  Shakespears  Lear. 

p.  233.  Shakespear's  all's  well. 

p.  236.  Measure  for  Measure. 

p.  237.  Shakespears  Tim  on. 

p.  238.  Shakespears  lulius  Casar. 

p.  238.  Shakespears  Casar. 

p.  238.  Hamlet. 

p.  240.  Shakespears  Lear. 

p.  240.    Winter's  Tale. 

p.  241.  Shakespear's  Henry  5'*- 

pp.  241,  2.  Shakespear's  Lear. 

pp.  255,  6.  Shakespear's  Puritan,     /o/ 

p.  256.  Puritan. 

p.  259.  Antony  &>  Cleopatra  Shakespear's. 

p.  260.  Hamlet. 

p.  262.  Shakespears  Hen :  4'*- 

p.  265.  Pericles. 

p.  271.  Shakespears  Cymbeline. 

p.  273.  Shakespear's  Henry  eighth. 

p.  273.  Shakespear's  As  you  like  it. 

p.  274.  Shakespear's  Puritan.     /O/ 

p.  274.  Shakespear's  Timon. 

pp.  274,  5.  Shakespears  Ist  p*.  Hen :  $th. 

pp.  275,  6.  Shakespears  As  you  like  it.     /o/ 

p.  278.  Shakespear's  As  you  like  it.     /O/ 

p.  280.  lulius  Ccesar. 

p.  282.  Shakespear's  Antony  &  Cleopatra,     /o/ 

p.  282.  Shakespear's  Coriolanus.     /O/ 

p.  283.  Shakespear's  \st part  Hen:  4(h.     /o/    [twice] 

pp.  283,  4.  Shakespear's  Troilus  &  Cressida.     /o/ 

p.  286.  ^I/w^  adfo  afow/  nothing. 

p.  287.  Shakespear's  Antony   &    Cleopatra   [wrongly    ascribed.      The 

passage  is  from  Cymbeline,  IV.  ii] 
p.  291,  2.  Shakespear's  Troilus  6°  Cressida.     /o/ 


The  ascriptions  in  handwriting  seem  to  be  by  two  (or  three)  different 
persons,  one  (or  two)  later  than  the  other.  These  notes  are  remarkably 
accurate  and  show  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  drama.  Unfortunately 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  the  notes,  but  the  earlier 
seems  to  be  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  others  of 
the  early  part,  perhaps,  of  the  eighteenth.  The  British  Museum  copy  is 
that  of  Oldys,  but  the  notes  are  not  by  him.  I  have  examined  every 
reference  given,  and  detect  only  those  few  errors  noted  above. 

In  some  cases  the  writers  have  noted  editions  of  which  they  knew.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  such  notes : 
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p.  15.   Marmion's  Antiquary  4°  1641. 

p.  30.  Robert  Daborn's  Christian  Turn'd  Turk  or  the  Tragical  lives  and 
Deaths  of  the  Two  famous  Pirates  Ward  &  Dan  Silher  a 
Tragedy  4°.  1612. 

p.  37.  Webster's  Devil's  law  case  Or  when  Women  go  to  Law  the  Devil's 
full  of  Business,  1623. 

p.  72.  Markham  and  Sampson's  Herod  and  Antipater  4°  1622. 

p.  127.  Liugua  a  Com:  in  4°  printed  1622  (again  p.  184) 

p.  145.  Cupid's  Whirligigg  a  Com:  4°:  1616: 

p.  151.  Sam:  Rowley  Noble  Spanish  Souldier  4°.     1634. 

p.  1 86.  Bloody  Banquet  4°  1639. 

p.  245.  Fatall  Union  1640. 

p.  249.  True  Trojans  or  fuimus  Troes  40  1633,  [again  pp.  269,  282] 

p.  259.   Lodowick  Barrey's  Ram  Alley  or  Merry  Tricks  a  Com:  4°  1611. 

p.  269.  True  Trojans  or  fuimus  Troes. — a  com:  presented  at  Magdal. 
Coll:  oxon  4°  1633. 

p.  302.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap  a  Com:  4°  1636. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Shakspere  notes  above  that  the  Puritan  is  described 
as  Shakspere's.  The  curious  marks  /  o  /,  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  They 
may  merely  have  signified  that  the  reference  had  been  verified. 

In  the  volume  itself  no  indication  is  given  as  to  the  source  of  the  various 
passages.  The  book  is  arranged  as  a  sort  of  anthology  on  various  subjects, 
Accident,  Barrenness,  Calamity,  etc.  It  is  extremely  badly  printed,  the 
text  being  full  of  errors,  and  the  manuscript  hands  have  in  various  places 
made  corrections  in  the  text.  The  book  is  entitled  : 

The  I  English  Treasury  /  of  /  Wit  and  Language  /  collected  / 
Out  of  the  most,  and  best  /  of  our  English  /  Drammatick 
Poems  /  .  .  .  By  /  John  Cotgrave  Gent  /  .  .  .  London, 
1655- 


Our  quotations  are  from  Oldys*  copy -in  the  British  Museum.     M, 
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SAMUEL  HOLLAND,  1656. 

The  fire  of  Emulation  burnt  fiercely  in  every  angle  of  this 
Paradifej  the  Brittifh  Bards  (forfooth)  were  alfo  ingaged  in 
quarrel  for  Superiority ;  and  who  think  you,  threw  the  Apple  of 
Difcord  amongft  them,  but  Ben  John/on,  who  had  openly  vaunted 
himfelf  the  firfl  and  belt  of  Englifh  Poets  j  this  Brave  was  refented 
by  all  with  the  highefl  indignation,  for  Chawcer  (by  moft  there) 
was  efteemed  the  Father  of  Engliih  Poefie,  whofe  onely  unhap- 
pines  it  was,  that  he  was  made  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  but  the 
time  not  for  him  :  Chapman  was  wondroufly  exafperated  at  Bens 
boldnefs,and  fcarce  refrained  to  tell  (his  own  Tale  of  a  Tub)  that 
his  Isabel  and  Mortimer  was  now  compleated  by  a  Knighted 
Poet,  whofe  foul  remained  in  Flefh  j  hereupon  Spencer  (who  was 
very  bulie  in  finifhing  his  Fairy  Queen)  thruft  himfelf  amid  the 
throng,  and  was  received  with  a  ihowt  by  Chapman,  Harrington, 
Owen,  Conjlalle,  Daniel,  and  Dray  ton,  fo  that  fome  thought  the 
matter  already  decided  -,  but  behold  Shakefpear  and  Fletcher 
(bringing  with  them  a  ftrong  party)  appeared,  as  if  they  meant 
to  water  their  Bayes  with  blood,  rather  then  part  with  their 
proper  Right,  which  indeed  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  (had  with 
much  juftice)  conferr'd  upon  them,  fo  that  now  there  is  like  to 
be  a  trouble  in  Triplex  j  Skelton,  Gower  and  the  Monk  of  Bury 
were  at  Daggers-drawing  for  Chawcer :  Spencer  waited  upon  by 
a  numerous  Troop  of  the  beft  Book-men  in  the  World  :  Shake- 
fpear and  Fletcher  furrounded  with  their  Life-Guard  viz.  Goffe, 
MaJJlnger,  Decker,  IFeb/ler,  Sucklin,  Cartwright,  Carew,  &c. 

Don  Zara  del  Fogo.     A  Mock-Romance.     London.     1656. 
Book  II,  chapter  zz/,  pp.  101,  102. 


The  scene  of  this  part  of  this  strange  romance  is  laid  in  Elysium,  where 
the  poets  take  sides  with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
against  the  arrogant  self-assertion  of  Ben  Jonson.  C.  M.  I. 
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They  had  no  fooner  finifhed  tfreir  Ditty,  but  behold,  Madam 
Gylo  (apparelled  in  a  loofe  veftmenr,  her  haire  bound  up  in  a 
carnation  Cawl,  which  excellently  became  her)  appeared  (like 
another  Juliet  ready  to  receive  her  beloved  Romeo)  on  the 
Battlements. 

Don  Zara  Del  Fogo  :  /  A  /  Mock-Romance.  I  Written 
Originally  in  the  Brittish  /  Tongue,  and  made  English  by 
a  /  person  of  much  Honor,  /  Basilios  Mvsophilvs.\  With 
a  Marginall  Comment  /  Expounding  the  hard  things  of  / 
the  History/.  Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Democritus.  / 
London,  Printed  by  T,  W.  for  Tho.  Vere,  /  at  the  sign  of 
the  Angel  without  /  Newgate.  1656.  p.  $8. 


A  skit  on  Don  Quixote  by  Samuel  Holland.     (Noted  by  Mr.  Hll.-P.) 

F.  J.  F. 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY,  1656. 

At  my  return  lately  into  England,  I  met  by  great  accident 
*  *  a  Book  entituled,  The  Iron  Age,  and  publiflied  under  my 
name,  during  the  time  of  my  abfence  *  *  *  I  efteem  myfelf 
lefs  prejudiced  by  it,  then  by  that  which  has  been  done  to  me, 
fmce  almoft  in  the  fame  kinde,  which  is,  the  publication  of  fome 
things  of  mine  without  my  eonfent  or  knowledge,  and  thofe  fo 
mangled  &  imperfect,  that  I  could  neither  with  honor  acknow- 
ledge, nor  with  honefty  quite  difavow  them.  *  *  *  From 
this  which  had  hapned  to  my  felf,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
fortune  of  almoft  all  Writers,  and  efpecially  Poets,  whofe  Works 
(commonly  printed  after  their  deaths)  we  finde  fluffed  out,  either 
with  counterfeit  pieces,  likefalfe  money  put  in  to  fill  up  the  Bag* 
though  it  adde  nothing  to  ihefum;  or  with  fuch,  which  though 
of  their  own  Coyn,  they  would  have  called  in  themfelves,  for  the 
bafenefs  of  the  Allay :  whether  this  proceed  from  the  indifcretion 
of  their  Friends,  who  think  a  vaft  heap  of  Stones  or  Rubbifli  a 
better  Monument,  then  a  little  Tomb  of  Marble,  or  by  the  un- 
worthy avarice  of  fome  Stationers,  who  are  content  to  diminifh 
the  value  of  the  Author,  fo  they  may  encreafe  the  price  of  the 
Book ;  and  like  Vintners  with  fophifticate  mixtures,  fpoil  the 
whole  veflel  of  wine,  to  make  it  yield  more  profit.  This  has 
been  the  cafe  with  Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  Joknfon,  and  many 
others  j  part  of  whofe  Poems  1  Ihould  take  the  boldnefs  to  prune 
and  lop  away,  if  the  care  of  replanting  them  in  print  did  belong 
to  me  5  neither  would  I  make  any  fcruple  to  cut  off  from  fome 
the  unneceflary  yong  Suckars,  and  from  others  the  old  withered 
Branches;  for  a  great  Wit  is  no  more  tyed  to  live  in  a  Vajl 
Volume,  then  in  a  Gigantic  Body  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  commonly 
more  vigorous,  the  lefs  fpace  it  animates. 

foetus.     1656.     [foL]     Author's  Preface,  first  leaf. 

C.  M.  I. 
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The  filver  Moon  with  terrour  paler  grew, 
And  neighbring  Herman  fweated  ilowly  dew  j 
Swift  Jordan  ftarted,  and  ftraight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  among  thick  reeds  his  aged  head ; 

Davideis,  fa/  Sacred  Poem  \  of  the  \  Troubles  of  David.  /     In 
Four  Books.  /  .  .  .  London.  /  .  .  .   1656,  p.  9. 


[In  connexion  with  the  above  passage,  Mr.  E.  Yardley  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  8th  Series,  vii,  p.  304,  says  :  "Settle  accused  Dryden  of  imitat- 
ing Cowley,  but  he  failed  to  notice  that  Cowley  must  have  imitated 
Shakspere : — 

.  .   .  swift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank. 

I  Henry  IV,  I.  iii."     M.] 


T.  GOFF,  1656. 

In  T.  GofFs  Careless  Shepherdess,  a  Tragi- Comedy,1  1656,  there  is  "  An 

exact  and  perfect  Catologue  of  all  Playes  that  are  Printed."     It  gives  to 
Shakspere,  by  name,  only — 

As  you  like  it.  Hen[r]y  8. 

Comedy  of  errors.  Julius  Caefar. 

Coriolanus.  London  Prodigall. 

Cincbiline  [,vo]  Leyre  and  his  three  daughters. 

Edward  2.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Edward  3.2  Mackbeth. 

Edward  4.  Moor  of  Venice. 

Henry  the  4.  both  parts.  Richard  the  3. 

Henry  5.  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

Henry  6  three  parts.  Tempest. 

But  it  mentions  also,  without  any  author's  name, 

Alls  well  that  ends  well.  Richard  the  2. 

Antonio  and  Cleopatra.  Rome[o]  and  Juliet. 
Gentleman  of  verona.3  Titus  and  Andronicus. 

Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark.       Troiles  and  Crelida. 

Loves  labor  loft.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.3 

Marchant  of  Venice.  Two  Noble  Kinfmen. 

Midfommer  nights  dream.  Twelfth  night. 

Much  adoe  about  nothing.  Timon  of  Athens. 

Pericles  Prin[c]e  of  Tire.  Winters  Tale. 

1  The  /  Careles  Shepherdess.  /  A  Tragic  Comedy.  /  *  *  *  /  Written  by 
T.  G.  M'  of  Arts  /  *  *  *  With  an  Alphebeticall  Catologue  of  all  such 
Plays  /  that  ever  were  Printed./  London  printed  for  Richard  Rogers  and 
William  Leg,  /  and  are  to  be  sould  at  Pauls  Chaine  /  nere  Doctors  com- 
mons, /  1656.1  8vo. 

8  So  here's  an  assignment  of  this  '  Pseudo- Shakspere'  play  to  our  great 
dramatist,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Capel  in  1760.  But  it  is  of  little 
or  no  worth,  as  Edward  IL  is  Marlowe's,  and  Edward  IV.  Heywood's. 

8  Are  these  not  the  same  ?    F.  J.  F. 


?  EDWARD   ARCHER,  1656. 


An  Exa6t  and  perfe6t  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  PLAIES  that  were 
ever  printed  ;  together,  with  all  the  Authors  names  j  and  what 
are  Comedies,  Hiftories,  Interludes,  Mafks,  Paftorels,  Tragedies  : 
And  all  thefe  Plaies  you  may  either  have  at  the  Signe  of  the 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  Little  Britain  j  or,  at  the  Benfoknfons  Head 
in  Thredneedle-ftreet,  over  againft  the  Exchange. 


Arraignment  of  Paris 

As  you  like  it 

All's  well  that  ends  well 

Antonio  and  Cleopatra 

Comedy  of  errors 

Cymbelona 

Coriolanus 

Chances  [Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

Fol.  1647.] 
Crorhwells  hiftorie 
Gentleman  of  Verona 
Hoffman  [Hy.  Chettle] 
Hamblet  prince  of  den 
Henry  Fourth,  both  parts 

-  Fifth 
Sixth  3  parts 

—  Eight 

Hieronimo,  both  parts  [Kyd's] 
Julius  Caesar 


Will.  Shakefpeare.  . 
Will.  Shakefpeare.  . 
Will.  Shakefpeare  . 
Will.  Shakefpeare .  . 
IVilliam  Shakefpear 

[no  name] 
IVilliam  Shakefpear 
Shakefpear    .  . 


William  Shakefpere 
William  Shakefpeare 
William  SJiakefpeare 


>  Will.  Shakefpeare 


Will.  Shakefpeare   . 
Will.  Shakefpeare    . 
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Witt.  Shakefpeare.      .  .  . 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Will.  Shakefpeare 

William  Shakefpeare  .  .  . 

mil.  Shakefpeare  .... 
William  Shakefpeare  .  .  . 
William  Shakefpear  .  .  . 
William  Shakefpear  .  .  . 

.  Shakefpear 

Will.  Shakefpear  .  .... 

Will.  Shakefpeer 

Will.  Shakefpeare  .... 
Will.  Shakefpeare  .... 
Will.  Shakefpeare  .... 
William  Shakefpere .... 
William  Shakefpear  .  .  . 
Will.  Shakefpeare  .... 
Will.  Shakefpeare  .... 

[no  name] 

William  Shakefpere .... 
Will.  Shakefpeare  .... 

[no  name] 

Will  Shakefpear 

Will.  Shakefpeare 

Will.  Shakefpeare 

1  The  old  Troiiblesome  Raigne  which  Shakespeare  re-wrote  for  his  King 
John. 

a  Another  "Loves  labor  lost  |  C  |  "  is  put  to  Will.  Sampson. 

3  The  foundation-play  on  which  Shakspere  and  the  man  he  helpt, 
workt. 


John,    K.    of    England,   both 

Wil 

parts  l 

London  prodigall 

C 

Wil 

Loves  labor  loft  * 

C 

Wil 

Merry  divell  of  Edmond  [?  T. 

C 

Will 

Brewer] 

Mucidorus 

C 

Wil 

Merchant  of  Venice 

C 

Wil 

Merry  wives  of  windfor 

C 

Wil 

Midfommer  nights  dream 

C 

Wil 

Much  a  doe  about  nothing 

C 

Wil 

Meafure  for  Meafure 

C 

Wil 

Magbeth 

T 

Wil 

Othello 

T 

Wil 

Puritan  Widow 

C 

Wil 

Pyrocles  prince  of  Tyre 

C 

Wit 

Roman  a6tor  [Massinger] 

Wit 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

T 

Wit 

Richard  2d. 

T 

Wi 

Thirrt 

T 

Wii 

A  llirci 

Troilus  and  Creffida 

T 

Twelfth-night 

C 

Wit 

Tempeft 

C 

Wu 

Timon  of  Athens 

I 

Two  noble  kinfmen 

C 

Wit 

Titus  Andronicus 

T 

Wil 

Taming  of  a  fhrew  3 

C 

Wil 
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Trick    to    catch    the   old    one 

[Middleton] 
Winters  Tale 
Yorkfhire  Tragedie 


Will.  Shakefpeare 


Shakefpear  . 
Will.  Shakefpeare 


The  I  Excellent  Comedy,  called  /  The  Old  Law  :  /  or  /  A  new 
way  to  please  you.  By  Phil.  Massinger.  /  Tho.  Middleton.  / 
William  Rowley. \  Acted  before  the  King  and  Queene  at 
Salisbury  House,  /  and  at  severall  other  places,  with  great 
Applause.\  Together  with  an  exact  and  perfect  Catalogue  of 
all  I  the  Playcs,  with  the  Authors  Names,  and  what  are  / 
Comedies,  Tragedies,  Histories,  Pastoralls,  \  Masks,  Inter- 
ludes, more  exactly  Printed  \  than  ever  before.  \  London,  / 
Printed  for  Edward  Archer,  at  the  signe  of  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  in  Little  Britaine.  16567  [The  last  '  6 '  of  1656  has 
been  crosst  thro  with  a  pen  ;  '  5  '  put  in  its  place,  and 
'  August  6  '  written  above.] 


Neither  Shakspere's  King  Lear  nor  the  older  Leir  is  in  this  Catalogue. 
Among  the  other  entries  are, 

Arden  of  Feverftiam  1       Rich.  Bernard 

Edward  Third 

*  2  Noble  Kinfman  [an  earlier 
entry"] 

The  dots  after  Shakspere's  name  mark  that  a  line  or  more  is  left  out 
between  it  and  the  next  quotation. 

-F.  J.  F. 


In  the  list  of  '  Poems  and  Plays,  Printed  for  Tho.  Bennet,'  at  the  end  of 
Charles  Burnaby's  Reformed  Wife,  1700,  are  Cowley's  Works,  Waller's 
Poems,  Suckling's  Works,  Hon.  Rob.  Howard's  Five  new  Plays,  T. 
Killigrew's  Comedies  and  Tragedies;  then  9  'Plays  by  Mr.  Dryden,'  and 
then,  plays  "  By  Others"  —  authors  evidently  not  worth  mentioning1  — 
"^Esop  a  Comedy  .  .  .  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mackbeth.  .  .  . 
Tempest,  or  the  Inchanted  Island."  —  F.  J.  F. 


1  The  other    unnamed    authors  are    Vanbrugh,    Etherege,    Shadwell, 
Aphra  Behn,  Brady  and  Porter.—  P.  A.  L. 


SIR  WM.  DUGDALE,  1656. 

Befides  all  this,  here  is  ^tratforb,  a  fair  Bridg  of 
ftone,  over  ^tboit,  containing  xiiii*  arches,  with  a  long 
Caufey  at  the  weft  end  of  it,  walled  on  both  fides : 
which  Bridg  and  Caufey  were  fo  builth  in  H.  7.  time  £,/. 
by  the  before  fpecified  Hugh  Clopton,  whereas  before  #*'*• 
there  was1  only  a  timber  Bridg  and  no  Caufey,  fo 
that  the  paflage  became  very  perillous  upon  the  over- 
flowing of  that  River.  One  thing  more,  in  reference 
to  this  antient  Town  is  obfervable,  that  it  gave  birth 
and  fepulture  to  our  late  famous  Poet  Will.  Shakefpere, 
whofe  Monument  I  have  inferted  in  my  difcourfe  of 
the  Church. 

Antiquities  /  of  /  Warwickshire  /  Illustrated  ;  /  From 
Records,  Leiger- Books,  Ma-  /  nuscripts,  Charters, 
Evidences,  /  Tombes,  and  Armes  :  /  Beautified  /  With 
Maps,  Prospects  and  Portraitures  /  By  William  Dvgdale.  / 
[Latin  Motto.]  London,  /  Printed  by  Thomas  Warren, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  /  God,  M.DC.LVI,  p.  523,  col.  2. 

J.  O.  Hll. -P.  (revized). 


ANON.  1656. 

To  the  Memory  of 
BEN  :  JOHNSON. 

[Begins  p.  1 29.]  As  when  the  veftall  hearth  went  out,  no  fire 

Lefle  holy  than  the  flame  that  did  expire 
[Ibid.] 

Though  the  Prieft  had  tranilated  for  that  time 

The  Liturgy,  and  buried  thee  in  rime  j 

So  that  in  meeter  we  had  heard  it  faid 

Poetique  dull  is  to  Poetique  laid  : 

And  though  that  duft  being  Shakefpeares  thou  mighll  have 

Not  his  room  but  the  Poet  for  thy  grave  j 

So  that  as  thou  didft  Prince  of  numbers  dye 

And  live  fo  now  thou  mighft  in  number  lye  j 

Twere  fraile  folemnity. 
[Ends  p.  133] 

Who  without  Latine  helps,  hadft  been  as  rare 

As  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  as  Shakefpeare  were  : 

And  like  them  from  thy  native  stock  couldfl  fay 

Poets  and  Kings  are  not  born  every  day. 

Parnassus  Biceps,  /  or  /  Severall  Choice  Pieces  /  of  /  Poetry,  / 
Composed  by  the  best  Wits  \  that  ^vere  in  both  the  /  Universities  \ 
before  their  /  Dissolution.}  With  an  Epistle  in  the  behalfe  of  / 
those  now  doubly  secluded  and  sequestred  /  Members,  by 
One  -who  himself c  is  none.j  London  :  /  Printed  for  George 
Eversden  at  the  Signe  /  of  the  Maidenheade  in  St.  Pauls  / 
Churcyard.  i6$6.l 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ingenious  Reader  is  signed  Ab :  Wright. 

— PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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"PARNASSUS  BICEPS,"  1656. 

An  Epitaph  onfome  bottles  of  Sack  and  Claret  laid  in  f and. 

ENter  and  fee  this  tomb  (Sirs)  doe  not  fear 
No  fpirits  but  of  Sack  will  fright  you-  here : 
Weep  ore  this  tomb,  your  waters  here  may  have 
Wine  for  their  fweet  companion  in  this  grave. 
A  dozen  ShakeJ pears  here  inter'd  doe  lye$ 
Two  dozen  lohnfons  full  of  Poetry. 
Unhappy  Grapes  could  not  one  prefling  doe, 
But  now  at  laft  you  muft  be  buried  too. 

[A  63] 


Again/I 
BEN  JOHNSON 

*  * 

3- 
lugge,  Peg,  Pierce,  Fly,  and  all 

Your  jefts  so  nominall, 
Are  things  fo  far  below  an  able  braine, 

As  they  doe  throw  a  ftaine 
Through  all  the  unlucky  plot,  and  doe  difpleafe 

As  deep  as  Pericles  : 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Before  a  chamber-maid 
Difcourfe  fo  weak,  as  might  have  ferv'd  of  old 

For  Schoolboys  when  they  of  love  or  valor  told 

[pp.  154,  5l 

Parnassus  Biceps,  /  or  f  Sever  all  Choice  Pieces  /  of /  Poetry,  / 
etc  .  .  .  London  .  .  .   1656. 


[The  date  is  amplified  in  ink  to  '  15  Aprill.'  These  extracts  should 
have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  Lyons  in  giving  the  passages  from  the 
verses  in  memory  of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  *  Fresh  Allusions,'  now  printed 
above,  p.  63.  The  first  quotation  was  afterwards  printed  in  Wild's  Iter 
Boreale — see  after,  p.  158,  and  the  second  is  a  reprint,  with  alterations,  of 
Owen  Feltham's  lines  in  Lusoria,  about  1630,  see  vol.  i.  p.  346.  M.] 


PHILIP   KYNDER,  1656. 

The  Attick  Archceologift  (full  of  reading,  paines  and  learning) 
hath  moulded  up  a  piece  of  Antiquity,  extracted  for  the  molt 
part  from  the  Poets,  Lycophron,  Sophocles,  Ariftophanes, 
Euripides  and  the  Scholiafls,  and  obtrudes  upon  us  thefe  to  he 
the  general  cuftomes  of  the  Athenians :  As  if  one  in  future  age 
Ihould  make  all  England  in  ages  paft  to  be  a  Bartholomew- 
Faire,  becaule  Ben.  yohnfo?i  hath  writ  it.  Or  that  the  condition 
of  all  our  Englijh  women  may  be  drawn  out  of  Shackefpeers 
merry  wifes  of  Windfor  -,  or  the  religion  of  the  low-Countrimen 
from  Mr.  Arninadab  in  the  Alchymijl.  Or  from  Ma/fingers 
Mr.  Greedy,  a  hungry  Juflice  of  Peace  in  Nottingham-ftiire  : 
Or  Will-doe  the  Parfon  of  Gotham  the  Condition  of  all  the 
County.  Thefe  may  be  applyed  to  Rojlnus  and  Goodwins 
Roman  Antiquities. 

The  /  Surfeit.  /  To  f  A  B  C.  /  London,  /  Printed  for  Edw.  Dod 
at  the  I  Gun  in  Ivy -lane.  /  1656.  ///.  57-58. 


["The  author's  name  is  not  given,  but  his  initials  (formerly  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Philip  King,  a  brother  of  Bishop  Henry  King,  of  Chichester) 
occur  at  the  end  of  sections  I  and  5.  There  are  two 1  copies  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  it  was  reprinted  by  Bliss  in  the  Appendix  to  his  '  Reliquiae  Hearniance.' " 
— H.  A.  Evans,  Academy,  June,  1902.] 


1  There  are  three  copies  in  the  Bodleian;  the  press-marks  are: — 
Malone  497  ;  8°.  C.  139  Line.  ;  Wood  739  (3).  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hy.  Bradley  for  collating  the  passage.  M. 
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HENRY  BELASYSE,  APRIL  1657. 

Good  witts  in  England.  Some  thinke  that  this  thicknefs  of 
the  ayre  muft  needs  breed  in  them  thick  witts,  but  it  is  not  foe, 
England  being  like  Athens  in  that,  of  whome  it  is  fayd,  Athenis 
p'mgue  cuelum,  fed  tmua  ingenia  ;  id  e/l  a  thick  ayre  but  thin 
witts,  for  what  nation  can  mew  more  refined  witts  then  thofe  of 
our  Ben,  our  Shakefpeare,  our  Baumont,  our  Fletcher,  our 
Dunn,  our  Randol,  our  Crafhew,  our  Cleveland,  our  Sidney, 
our  Bacon,  &c. 

An  English   Traveler's  First  Ciiriosity  or  The  Knowledge 
of  his  owne  Countrey  by  Henry  B\elasyse\ 


[From  the  MSS.  of  Sir  George  O.  Wombwell,  Bart.,  at  Newburgh 
Priory,  printed  in  Historical  MSS.  Commission's  Report  on  MSS.  in 
Various  Collections,  vol.  ii,  p.  193.  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  E.  Fox  for 
the  reference.  M.] 


RICHARD  LIGON,  1657. 

Dinner  being  neere  halfe  done  *  *  in  comes  an  old  fellow, 
*  *  and  plaide  us  for  a  Noveltie,  The  P aflame  fares  galiard ; 
a  tune  in  great  efteeme,  in  Harry  the  fourths  dayes ;  for  when 
Sir  John  Falflaff  makes  his  Amours  to  MiftrerTe  Doll  Tear-/keet, 
Sneake  and  his  Companie,  the  admired  ndlers  of  that  age,  playes 
this  tune,  which  put  a  thought  into  my  head,  that  if  time  and 
tune  be  the  Compofits  of  Muficke,  what  a  long  time  this  tune 
had  in  fayling  from  England  to  this  place. 

A  true  and  exact  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados.     By 
Richard  Ligon  Gent.     1657.    /.  12. 


[The  place  where  Ligon  and  his  friends  were  thus  entertained  at  dinner 
was  St.  lago,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Isles.  The  galliard  he  heard  was  a 
favourite  dance  tune,  the  galliard  being  a  dance,  answering  somewhat  to  the 
Minuet  de  la  Cour  of  later  times,  stately  and  slow  in  its  movements,  suited 
to  the  stiff  farthingales  and  wired  ruffs  of  the  reign  of  the  Maiden  Queen ; 
it  had  its  day  between  about  1565  and  1603,  being  essentially  an  Elizabethan, 
not  a  Jacobean  dance.  The  special  tune  recognized  by  Ligon  is  not  now 
easy  to  identify ;  Mr.  Ebs worth  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  Passan 
Pavon  galliard  (from  pavo,  a  peacock,  the  strutting  or  jetting  motions  ol 
which  were  sometimes  imitated.  Had  not  the  old  tune-maker  some  sly 
satire  in  thus  christening  his  tune  ?).  This  Galliard  was  well  known  before 
1602.  Sares  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  fares, — it  was  a  common  error  to 
confuse  the  long  s  and  the  f, — fare  =  fayre  =  fair,  a  lady.  The  whole  title 
then  may  read,  "  The  Peacock  Ladies  Galliard,"  just  as  we  now  might  say 
"The  Lancers'  Quadrilles"  ;  and  Ligon,  who  must  have  seen  the  Second 
Part  of  Hen.  IV.  performed,  and  thus  incidentally  informs  us  what  tune 
was  performed  on  the  stage  by  "  Sneak's  noise"  (Act  II.  sc.  iv.)—  before 
the  civil  wars — was  not  careful  to  remember  to  what  period  the  music  really 
belonged.  In  his  mind  it  was  connected  with  Harry  the  Fourth.  Two 
galliard  tunes  are  given  in  National  English  Airs,  by  W.  Chappell,  1840; 
see  vol.  ii.,  pp.  50,  194. 

"Noise  "  was  the  technical  term  for  a  quartette  band  which  would  play 
dance  tunes  ;  hence  Ligon's  "admired  ndlers."  Compare  Thomas  Decker's 
description  of  "those  terrible  noises  (with  thrid  bare  cloakes)  that  live  by 
red  lattises  and  Ivy-bushes,  having  authoritie  to  thrust  into  any  mans  roome, 
onely  speaking  but  this,  'Will  you  have  any  musiaue?'"  (The  Belman 
of  London,  1608,  sign.  C.)  L.  T.  S.I 
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PLUME    MSS.  (Maldon,  Essex),  1657—1663. 

[Ben  Jonson's  Epitaph.] 

"  Here  lies  Ben  Johnfon — who  was  once  one." 
This  he  made  of  himself.     Shakfpere  took  the  pen  from  him 
and  made  this : 

"  Here  lies  Benjamin — with  fliort  hair  upon  his  chin — 
Who,  while  he  lived,  was  a  flow  thing, — and  now  he's  dead  is 

nothing." 

(MS.  25,  leaf '77 from  end markt  A.) 

[BEN  JONSON:    SHAKSPERE  AND  His  FATHER.] 
Ben  Johnfon,  at  the  Chriftning  of  Shakefpeare  his  child,  to 
which  he  was  invited  godfather,  faid  to  him — "  Now  you  expect 
a  great  matter.     But  I  will  give  it  a  Latin  (latten)  fpoon,  and 
you  lhall  tranflate  it." 

He  (Shakspere)  was  a  glover's  fon.  Sir  John  Mennes  law 
once  his  old  father  in  his  mop — a  merry-cheekt  old  man,  that 
faid,  "  Will  was  a  good  honeft  fellow,  but  he  darent  have  crackt 

a  ieift  with  him  att  any  time." 

(Id.  leafrii.) 

[BEN  JONSON  ON  SHAKSPERE'S  WORK.] 
One  told  Ben  Johnfon,  Shakefpeare  never  ftudied  for  anything 
he  wrott.  B.  J.  faid,  "The  more  to  blame  he."  (Sh.  al)fo 
faid,  "Cefar  never  puni flies  any  but  for  a  juft  caufe,"  and 
another  time  makes  a  Ihipwreck  in  Bohemia.  So  Tom  Goff 
brings  in  Eteocles  and  Polynius  difcourfing  of  our  Richard  2d. 

[?  in  Orestes.     1633.] 

(Ib.  leaf  7 1  from  end  B. ) 

[The  christening  anecdote  and  Jonson's  remarks  about  Shakspere's  work 
are  old ;  the  new  and  valuable  allusion  is  the  notice  of  John  Shakespere 
and  his  opinion  of  his  gifted  son.  The  MS.  is,  however,  in  error  here : 
as  Sir  John  Mennes  was  born  only  two  years  before  John  Shakspere's 
death  he  could  hardly  have  seen  him  in  his  shop ;  the  anecdote  was 
probably  told  by  somebody  else  to  Mennes  and  re-told  by  him  to  the 
writer  of  the  MS.  These  extracts  were  sent  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  to 
Dr.  Furnivall  in  1904. 


PLUME  MSS.  (MALDON,  ESSEX),  1657 — 1663. 
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For  the  first  extract  given,  see  above,  pp.  3-4,  Anonymous ',  1650. 
Dr.  Ingleby's  reading  of  'shoe  '  for  'sloe  '  is  not  borne  out  by  this  version, 
where  the  superior  {  slow '  is  recorded.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  both 
records  divide  the  verse  between  Jonson  and  Shakspere,  each  has  a  some- 
what different  text.  Certainly  the  Plume  text  is  best. 

The  second  anecdote  has  been  given  in  its  more  elaborated  form  at  p.  8 
above,  Sir  N.  L'Estrange,  1650-55,  but  this  version  is  especially  significant 
in  that  the  story  is  reversed.  Here  it  is  Ben  Jonson  who  is  the  godfather 
and  makes  the  speech  about  the  latten  spoon  ;  in  the  previous  version 
Shakspere  was  the  godfather.  As  Ben  was  the  classical  scholar  the  form 
preserved  in  the  Plume  MSS.  is  certainly  the  more  pointed. 

The  fourth  anecdote  is  another  version  of  Jonson's  passage  in  his  Timber ; 
vol.  i.  p.  348.  M.] 
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MR.  SMITH,  1658. 


Mr.  Smith,  to  Tom  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Mering. 

*  *  * 

Thefe  are  to  let  you  underftand  and  know, 
That  love  will  creepe  there  where  it  cannot  go. — 

Wit  I  Restord  /  In  several!  Select  /  Poems  /  not  formerly 
publistit.  /  .   .  .     London  /  .  .  .    1658. 


[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Thorn  Drury  for  this  allusion.    The  reference 
is  to  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IV.  ii.  20  : 

you  know  that  '  Loue 
Will  creepe  in  seruice,  where  it  cannot  goe.'     M.j 


SIR  ASTON  COKAIN,  1658. 

To  my  worthy,  and  learned  Friend  Mr.  William  Dugdale,  upon 
his  Warwick/hire  IlLujlrated. 

****** 

Now  Stratford  upon  Avon,  we  would  choofe 
Thy  gentle  and  ingenuous  Shakefpeare  Mufe, 
(Were  he  among  the  living  yet)  to  raife 
T'  our  Antiquaries  merit  fome  juft  praife  : 
And  iweet-tongu'd  Dray  ton  (that  hath  given  renown 
Unto  a  poor  (before)  and  obfcure  town, 
Harfull)  were  he  not  fal'n  into  his  tombe, 
Would  crown  this  work  with  an  Encomium. 
Our  Warwick-Jhire  the  Heart  of  England  is, 
As  you  molt  evidently  have  prov'd  by  this; 
Having  it  with  more  fpirit  dignifi'd, 
Then  all  our  Englijh  Counties  are  beside. 

Small  Poems  of  Divers  Sorts.     1658.     [sm.  Svo.]  p.  111-112. 


[Michael  Drayton  was  born  at  Harshull  or  Hartshill,  a  rural  hamlet  neai 
Atherstone  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563.     L.  T.  S.] 


SIR  ASTON   COKAIN,    1658. 

To  Mr.  John  Honyman. 

On  hopefull  youth,  and  let  thy  happy  ftrain 
Redeem  the  Glory  of  the  Stage  again  : 
Leflen  the  Lofs  of  Shakefpeares  death  by  thy 
Succefsful  Pen,  and  fortunate  phantafie. 
He  did  not  onely  write  but  act  j  And  fo 
Thou  doft  not  onely  aft,  but  writeft  too : 
Between  you  there  no  difference  appears 
But  what  may  be  made  up  with  equal  years. 
This  is  my  Suffrage,  and  I  fcorn  my  Pen 
Should  crown  the  heads  of  undeferving  men. 

Small  Poems  of  Divers  Sorts.     1658.     [sm.  Svo.]     Epigrams, 
&ook  /,  Ejrig.  10, /.  140-141.     C.  M.  I. 
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SIR  ASTON  COKAIN,  1658. 

To  Mr.  Clement  Filher  ofW'mcott. 

Shakfpeare  your  Wincot-K\Q  hath  much  renownd, 
That  fo'xd  a  Beggar  fo  (by  chance  was  found 
Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a  Lord : 
But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  feem  mod  eager) 
'Twill  make  a  Lord  as  drunk  as  any  Beggar. 
Bid  Norton  brew  fuch  Ale  as  Shahfpcare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  fuch  Lordly  trances  : 
And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  Gladnefs) 
And  drink  our  felves  merry  in  fober  fadnefs. 


Small  Poems  of  Divers  Sorts.     1658. 
77,  Epig.  69,  /.  224  \inispaged  124]. 


[sm.  Svo.]    Book 


Cokain  alludes,  of  course,  to  the  Induction  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 
naturally  so,  if,  as  appears,  the  scene  of  that  is  Wincot,  or  Wilnecote.  See 
Sly's  third  speech,  Induction  :  sc.  2.  C  M.  I. 
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Anonymous,  1658. 


There  are  a  fort  who  think  they  leiTen  this  Author  s  worth 
when  they  fpeak  the  relation  he  had  to  Ben.  Johnfon.  We  very 
thankfully  embrace  the  Objection,  and  defire  they  would  name 
any  other  Mafter  that  could  better  teach  a  man  to  write  a  good 
Play  *  *  *  we  have  here  prefixt  Ben  Johnfon  s  own  tefti- 
mony  to  his  Servant  our  Author  ;  we  grant  it  is  (according  to 
Bens  own  nature  and  cuftome)  magifterial  enough;  and  who 

looks  for  other,  fince  he  faid  to  Shakefpear IJIiall  draw  envy 

on  thy  name   (by  writing  in  his  praife)  and  threw  in  his  face — 
fmall  Latine  and  lefs  Greek ; 


Five  New  Playes,  by  Richard  Brome. 
the  Readers,}     1658-9. 


(To 


[The  Stationers,  in  this  address  To  the  Readers,  call  attention  to  Tonson's 
verses  on  Brome,  which  begin  "To  my  old  Faithful  Servant,  and  (by  his 
continu'd  vertue)  my  loving  Friend,  the  Author  of  this  work,  Mr.  Rich. 
Brome  "  L.  T.  S.] 

See  our  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  311.  Perhaps,  however,  this  writer  takes 
Jonson  to  mean,  as  regards  Shakespere, 

"  I  am  so  ample  to  your  book  and  fame,  that  I  may  make  others  envious 
of  you,  for  the  honour  of  my  encomium,  who  am  usually  so  sparing  of 
praise  :  but  I  do  not  write  with  that  object." 
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GILBERT   SWINHOE,  1658. 


I  was  infeparable  in  life, 
And  will  not  be  dif  joyn'd  in  death. 
Oh  !  oh  !  He  Jlretches  himfelf  down  by 

the    Corps  and   with    the 
fame  dagger  kills  himfelf. 
AIL  Oh  !  Loyal  Servant  !  Dyes. 

This  is  a  Spe6tacle  of  like  Woe 
To  that  of  Juliety  and  her  Romeo. 

Exeunt  om,nes. 

The  I  Tragedy  /  of\  The  unhappy  Fair  /  Irene.  (  By 
Gilbert  Swinhoe,  Esq  ;  /  London  :/  Printed  by  J  . 
Streater,  for  J.  Place  ;  /  at  Furnifals  Inn  Gate,  in 
Holborn,  /  M.DC.LVIII.  I1  p.  30. 


Tlie  last  two  lines  of  Shakspere's  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  : — 
'  For  neuer  was  a  Storie  of  more  wo 

Then  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo."  First  Folio.  Tragedies,  p.  79,  col.  2. 

F.J.F. 

1  The  title-page  (644,  f.  63)  is  dated  in  MS.  8ber  2Q. 
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1658,   W.    LONDON. 
Romances,   Poems   and    Playes. 


Poems. 

Mr  Shakspers  Poems  (sign.  F) 

12° 

PJayes.     (sign.  F4) 
Mr.  Shakspears  Playes.  folio. 

-  King  Leare,  and  his  three  Daughters,   with  the  unfor- 

tunate life  of  Edgar.  4° 

-  The  life  and  death  of  Rich,  the  2°.  4° 

The  merry  wines  [so]  of  Windfor.  4° 

A  I  Catalogue  /  Of  I  The  most  vendible  Books  in  England,/ 
Orderly  and  Alphabetically  Digested ;  /  Under  the  Heads  of  / 
Divinity,  History,  Physick,  and  Chy-\rurgery,  Law,  Arith- 
metick,  Geometry,  Astro-\logie,  Dialling,  Measuring  Land  and 
Timber,  Gage- ling,  Navigation,  Architecture,  Horsmanship,\ 
Faulconry,  Merchandize,  Limning,  Military  /  Discipline, 
Heraldry,  Fortification  and  I  Fire-works,  Husbandry,  Garden-] 
ing,  Romances,  Poems,  /  Playes,  &c.  /  With  \  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  Books,!  for  Schools  and  Scholars. I  The  like  Work 
never  yet  performed  by  any.  /  Varietas  Delectat.  /  London,  \ 
Printed  in  the  Year  i658./ 


[The  Dedication  is  signed  '  Wm.  London'.  The  book  is  evidently  an 
extension  of  Andrew  Maunsell's  Catalogue  of  1595,  of  which  unluckily  only 
two  Parts  were  publisht ;  the  third,  of  Plays,  &c.,  never  appeard. — F.] 
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ANON.,   1658. 

[In  a  Memorandum  endorst  on  a  letter  among  the  Isham  Correspondence 
(still  in  MS.,  and  belonging  to  Sir  Chas.  Isham,  Bart.),  dated  31  May, 
1658,  is  this  entry] 

remember  as  to 
Shakefpere  Ufhers  Analls,  &c. 

WALTER  RYE 


[Mr.  Rye   has  been  long  engaged  in  abstracting  and    calendaring  this 
Isham  Correspondence.     See  under  1660,  and  1677,  below. — F.] 


*ANON.,    1659. 

Oh  that  I  were  a  worm  to  crawl  on  that  face  of  thine,  or  a 
flee. — Hee'd  bite  me,  fure. — To  flip  about  my  neck. 

The  London  Chaunticleres,  1659. 
J.  O.  H11.-P. 

Possibly  imitated  from  Romeo's 

'  O  that  I  were  a  gloue  vpon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touche  that  cheeke.' 

Rom.  and  JuL  II.  ii.  23-4,  Qo.  2. 

"The  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  'some  of 
the  most  ancient  plays  that  were  played  at  Blackfriars,'  a  manuscript 
written  in  1660."  Hll.-P.  Outlines,  p.  106. 

Till  the  MS.  is  identified  and  produced,  this  statement  must  be  receivd 
with  caution. — F. 


SAMUEL   AUSTIN,  1658. 

"  To  his  ingenious  Friend,  the  Author, 
on  his  incomparable  Poems. 

Carmen  Jocoferium." 

SW.    W.C.C.  Oxon. 

"  To  thee  compar'd,  our  Englifh  Poets  all  flop, 

And  vail  their  Bonnets,  even  Shakefpears  l  Faljlop.  '  "  it  should 

linvc  been 

Chaucer  the  tirft  of  all  wafn't  worth  a  farthing,  Fahtafr  if  the 

rhyme  had 

Lidgate,  and  Huntingdon,  with  Gaffer  Harding?         permitted  it." 

Non-fenfe  the  Faery  Queen,  and  Michael  Dray  ton, 

Like  Babel's  Balm  j  or  Rhymes  of  Edward  Paiton? 

Waller,  and  Tur ling ham,  and  brave  George  Sandys, 

Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  Donne,  Jeremy  Candish, 

Herbert,  and  Cleeveland,  and  all  the  train  noble 

Are  Saints-bells   unto    thee,    and    thou   great  Bow- 

beii" 

Naps  upon  Parnassus,  1658,  B.  v. 


"  Naps  upon  Parnassus  "  is  a  small  book  of  43  leaves.  It  consists  mainly 
of  "  Preliminary  "  leaves,  which  are  joking  poems  upon  Austin  the  imputed 
author,  in  the  style  of  the  Commendatory  Poems  in  Tom  Coryat ;  only  they 
are  not  so  good.  I  say  "  imputed  "  author,  for  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  joke.  As  to  Turlingham  and  Jeremy  Candish, — most 
likely  they  were  fellow-students  of  Austin,  and  it  was  part  of  the  joke  to 
class  them  with  Donne,  Herbert,  &c.  They  were  probably  something  like 
Dr.  Grosart's  friend,  "  Mr  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,"  whose  opinion  he  so 
gravely  quotes  on  disputed  literary  matters.— R.  ROBERTS. 

8  The  Chronicler. 

3  ?Sir  E.  Peyton,  author  of  'The  divine  Catastrophe  of  the  Kingly 
Family  of  the  House  of  Stuarts.'  1652.  See  Ath.  Oxon.  1692,  ii.  87. 


SAMUEL    AUSTIN,     1658. 
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The  rest  of  the  title  is  "A  Sleepy  Muse  nipt  and  pincht,  though  not 
awakened.  Such  Voluntary  and  Jovial  Copies  of  Verses,  as  were  lately 
receiv'd  from  some  of  the  Wits  of  the  Universities,  in  a  Frolick,  dedicated 
to  Gondiberfs  Mistress  by  Captain  Jones  and  others.  Whereunto  is  added 
for  Demonstration  of  the  Author's  prosaick  Excellency's,  his  Epistle  to  one 
of  the  Universities,  with  the  Answer,  together  with  two  Satyrical  Charac- 
ters of  his  Own,  of  a  Temporizer,  and  an  Antiquary,  with  Marginal  Notes 
by  a  Friend  to  the  Reader.  Vide  Jones  his  Legend,  Drink  Sack  and  Gun- 
powder, and  so  fall  to  't.  [A  Greek  Quotation.]  London,  Printed  by 
express  Order  from  the  Wits,  for  N.  Brook,  at  the  Angel  in  Cornhill,  1658, 
8vo."  (Hazlitt's  Handbook,  p.  17.) 

Antony  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  (folio,  1692,  ii.  232),  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  book  : — 

"  SAMUEL  AUSTIN  a  Cornish  man  born,  was  entred  a  Commoner  of 
Wadham  Coll.  under  the  tuition  of  Gilb.  Stokes  Chapl.  of  that  house  in 
1652,  aged  16  years,  took  one  degree  in  Arts,  compleated  it  by  Determina- 
tion, and  then  went  to  Cambridge  for  a  time.  But  such  was  the  vanity  of 
this  Person,  that  he  being  extremely  conceited  of  his  own  worth,  and  over- 
valuing his  poetical  fancy,  more  than  that  of  Cleveland,  who  was  then 
accounted  by  the  Bravadoes  "C&z  Hectoring  Prince  of  Poets,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Satyrical  wits  of  this  University,  who  having  easily  got  some  of  his 
prose  and  poetry,  served  him  as  the  wits  did  Tom.  Coryat  in  his  timeL  and 
published  them  under  these  titles. 

'''•Naps  upon  Pernassus.  A  sleepy  muse  nipt  and  pincht,  though  not 
awakened,  &c.  Land.  1658.  oct. 

"  Characters — Printed  with  the  former.  Both  which  were  usher'd  into 
the  world  by  more  than  twenty  Copies  of  verses  (advantaging  the  sale  of  the 
book)  by  such  that  had  the  name  of,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be,  Poets. 
Among  them  were  Tho.  Flatman,  Tho.  Sprat,  and  Sam.  Woodford,  since 
noted  and  famed  for  their  Poeticall  works,  Silvanus  Taylour  and  George 
Castle  of  Alls[ouls]  Coll.  the  former  better  at  Musick,  the  other  at  lying  and 
buffooning,  than  Poetry.  And  among  others,  not  now  to  be  named,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  Alexander  Amidei  a  Jew  and  Florentine  born,  then  a 
Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  other  Tongues  in  the  University,  afterwards  a  con- 
verted Christian  and  Reader  of  a  Hebrew  Lecture  in  Sion  Coll.  Loud.".  .  . 

-F.  J.  F. 
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1  LADY  ALIMONY;  1659. 

[i]  Enter  two  Boyes.     Act  2.  Seen.  i. 

i.  Boy. 

ROom,  room  for  the  Ladies  of  the  New  drefs. 
2.  Boy.  Thou  ftiles  them   rightly  Tim;   for  they  have 
plaid  the  fnakes,  and  put  off  their  old  Hough:    New  Broom 
fweeps  clean  :  Frofty  age  and  youth  fuit  not  well  together. 

Wr.*30 
[2]  Act  3.     Seen.  4. 

Conflalle.  Come  along  with  your  horns,  my  Lads  of  metal. 
It  was  the  Dukes  pleafure  before  his  departure  5  that  we  mould 
be  appointed  the  Sinks  and  Sentinels  of  the  City,  and  that  none 
Ihould  have  ingrefs,  egrefs  or  regrefs  but  by  our  efpecial  authority 
and  favour.  But  harm  watch,  harm  catch :  for  my  part  mice  I 
crept  into  this  office,  I  am  woven  into  fuch  a  knot  of  good 
fellowlhip,  as  I  can  watch  no  more  then  a  Dormoufe :  nay,  I 
am  verily  perfwaded  if  I  hold  Conftable  long,  the  Deputy 
[sig.  G  2]  of  the  Ward  will  return  me  one  of  thefeven  Sleepers. 
But  let  me  advife  you,  my  Birds  of  the  Capital,  that  you  walk 
not  after  my  Example :  be  it  your  care  to  watch  while  I  fleep. 
Many  eyes  are  upon  you ;  but  my  eyes  grow  heavy  j  my  dayes 
Society  bids  me  take  a  nap. 

Watch.  But  one  word,  good  Matter,  before  you  drop  into 
your  flumber :  Report  goes  that  there  be  Spirits  that  petroul 
familiarly  in  this  Century ;  what  {hall  we  fay  to  them,  if  they 
pafs  by  ? 

Conjlalle.  Bid  them  ftand. 

Watch.  But  what  if  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  ? 
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Conftalle.  Let  them  then  take  themfelves  to  their  heels ;  and 
thank  God  you  are  fo  well  rid  of  them. 

[sigs.  G,  back,  and  G  2.] 


[The  play  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley,  xiv.  333.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
first  passage  is  an  imitation  of  the  opening  line  of  the  well-known  poem  in 
the  Passionate  Pilgrim : 

Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together. 

The  second  passage  is  an  imitation  of  Dogberry  and  his  mates,  Much 
Ado,  III.  iii.  M.] 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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HENRY   FAIRFAX.     Library  Catalogue, 
about  1660. 

Anglici. 

Chaucers  workes.  Fol. 

Spenfers  fairy  Queen.  Fol. 

Johnfons  2  vol:  Fol. 

Beumont  &  Fletcher.  Fol. 

Shakfpeare.  Fol. 

Catahgite  of  the  Library  of  Henry  Fairfax  (son  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Fairfax)  who  died  in  1665.  Sloane  MS.  1872,  Brit.  Mus., 
p.  81.  [Noticed  by  Edward  J.  L.  Scott,  Athencetim,  5  March, 
iSgS,/.  32,  col.  2.  M.] 
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A  nonymous,  \  660. 

I  mutt  to  Rumford  ride  (ud's  nigs) 
I've  rid  my  felf  quite  off  my  legs. 
Jack  Faljlaffe  vildly  did  abate, 
But  never  furely,  at  the  rate 
That  I  have  done,  fince  a6tion  laft 
I'me  no  mans  length  of  life  i*  th'  wafte. 
My  leg  is  not  fo  big  by  th*  half, 
Im'e  but  ill  Effect  in  the  Calf. 

From  a  Poem  entitled  "  Friend,"  beginning 

"  For  guilded  Pill  and  Pill  was  not,"  dated  March  27.  1660. 
printed  in  "  Choyce  /  Poems,  /  being  /  Songs,  Sonnets, 
Satyrs  and  Elegies./  By  the  Wits  of  both  /  Universities./ 
London^  /  Printed  for  Henry  Brome  at  the  Gun  in  Ivy- 
lane./  1661,  /  8vo,  p.  8." 

— PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


In  2  Notes  6°  Queries,  viii.  285,  Oct.  8,  1859,  Ithuriel  writes:— 

Amongst  a  collection  of  poems,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Bliss,  and  noted  by  him  as  collected 
by  Clement  Paman,  we  find  one  called  "  A  Poetical  Revenge,"  which 
alludes  to  the  plays  of  Shakspeare : — 

"  But  ere  I  farre  did  goe 
I  flunge  ye  darts  of  wounding  poetrie 
These  two  or  three  sharpe  curses  backe.     May  he 
Be  by  his  father  in  his  study  tooke, 
At  Shakespeare's  Playes  instead  of  the  Ld  Cooke."— F.  J.  F 


LADY  DOLLY  LONG,  1660. 

Dame  Quickly    would    faine  turne  mercury  to   cofnumeate 
Scotch  affaires  but  for  Sir  Cautelus  in  the  Chimney  corner  .  .  . 

A  Valentine  from  Lady  Dolly  Long  to  (?)  Justinian  Isham,  Esq., 
in  the  Isham  Correspondence  (still  in  MS.).  See  p.  77,  above. 

WALTER  RYE. 


A  nonyinous,  1 660. 

I  now  concieve  the  fcope  of  their  defigne, 
Which  is  with  one  confent  to  bring,  and  burn 
Contributory  Incence  on  his  Urn, 
Where  each  mans  Love  and  Fancy  mail  be  try'd, 
As  when  great  Johnfon,  or  brave  Shakefpear  dy'd. 

Elegies  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Author  :  By  several  of  his 
Friends.  Collected  and  Published  by  D\udley\  P[osthumus] 
L\ovelace\.  1660,  /.  9.  (Printed  at  the  end  of  "  Lucasta. 
Posthume  Poems  of  Richard  Lovelace."  1659.)  C.  M.  I. 


RICHARD  FLECKNOE,  1660.     Circa. 

In  this  time  were  Poets  and  Actors  in  their  greateft  flourifh, 
Johnfon,  Shakefpear,  with  Beautnont  and  Fletcher,  their  Poets,  and 
Field  and  Burbidge  their  Actors. 

For  Playes,  Shakefpear  was  one  of  the  firft,  who  inverted  the 
Dramatick  Stile,  from  dull  Hiftory  to  quick  Comedy,  upon 
whom  Johnfon  refin'd  -,  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  firft  writ  in 
the  Heroick  way,  upon  whom  Suckling  and  others  endeavoured 
to  refine  agen  5  one  faying  wittily  of  his  Aglaura,  that  'twas  full 
of  fine  flowers,  but  they  feem'd  rather  ftuck,  then  growing  there  j 
as  another  of  Shakefpear  s  writings,  that  'twas  a  fine  Garden,  but 
it  wanted  weeding. 

****** 

To  compare  our  Englim  Dramatick  Poets  together  (without 
taxing  them)  Shakefpear  excelled  in  a  natural  Vein,  Fletcher  in 
Wit,  and  Johnfon  in  Gravity  and  ponderoufnefs  of  Style  j  whofe 
onely  fault  was,  he  was  too  elaborate ;  and  had  he  mixt  lefs 
erudition  with  his  Playes,  they  had  been  more  pleafant  and 
delightful  then  they  are.  Comparing  him  with  Shakefpear,  you 
mall  fee  the  difference  betwixt  Nature  and  Artj  and  with 
Fletcher,  the  difference  between  Wit  and  Judgement :  Wit  being 
an  exuberant  thing,  like  Nilus,  never  more  commendable  then 
when  it  overflowes;  but  Judgement  a  flayed  and  repofed  thing, 
alwayes  containing  it  felf  within  its  bounds  and  limits. 

A  Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage,  by  Richard  Flecknoe. 
Printed  at  the  end  of  Lovers  Kingdom ,  a  Pastoral  Trage- 
Comedy.  1664.  Sign.  G  5,  6.  [Sm.  Svo.]  C.  M.  I. 
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SIR  RICHARD  BAKER,  1660. 

Of  Men  of  Note  in  his  Time  [Charles  I]. 

Poetry  was  never  more  Refplendent,  nor  never  more  Graced ; 
wherein  Johnfon,  Silvejler,  Shakfpere,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Shirley, 
Broom,  Ma/finger,  Cartwrite,  Randolph,  Cieaveland,  Quarles, 
Carew,  Davenant,  and  Sucklin,  not  only  far  excelled  their  own 
Countrymen,  but  the  whole  World  besides. 

Sir  Richard  Bakers  Chronicle  of  England.  "  Wherennto  is 
now  added  in  this  Third  Edition  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
I"  1660.  Bodleian  Lib.,  Douce  B.  146.  Paris,  Bibl. 
Nationale,  Reserve  Na  36  A.  London,  Sion  College. 
P.  503;  but  shoiild  be  p.  603,  the  printer  after  the  true  page 
504  having  counted  405  by  mistake  and  continued. 

[The  above  passage  was  quite  altered  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
chronicle,  and  many  of  the  names  of  poets  were  struck  out,  among  which 
was  Shakespere's. 

The  first  edition  of  Baker's  Chronicle  (for  an  extract  from  which  see 
vol.  i.  p.  487)  was  published  in  1643,  the  second  in  1653  with  additions  by 
Phillips.  It  is  singular  that  this  third  edition  of  1660,  in  which  the  above 
passage  first  occurs,  should  be  rare.  After  a  somewhat  extensive  search  in 
the  libraries  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  London,  Dublin,  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
the  copies  quoted  are  the  only  three  that  have  been  found.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  my  friend  Prof.  Paul  Meyer  for  his  kind  assistance  herein  and 
collation  of  the  passage.  L.  T.  S.] 


THOMAS  JORDAN,  1660—1664. 

We  have  been  Jo  perplext  with  Gun  and  Drum, 

Look  to  your  Hats  and  Clokes,  the  Red-coats  come, 

D'amboys  is  routed,  Hotfpur  quits  thejield, 

FalftafFs  out-foetid,  all  in  Confujion  yield, 

Even  Auditor  and  ABor,  what  lefore 

Did  make  the  Red  Bull  laugh,  now  makes  him  roar. 

(A  Prologue  to  the  King,  August  16,  1660. 
Poems,  p.  15,  reprint,  p.  18.) 

A  Prologue  to  introduce  the  firft  Woman  that  came  to  A6t  on 
the  Stage  in  the  Tragedy,  call'd  The  Moor  of  Venice. 

I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  reft 
To  tell  you  news,  I  faw  the  Lady  dreft  $ 
The  Woman  playes  to  day,  miftake  me  not. 
***** 

In  this  reforming  age 
We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  Stage. 
Our  women  are  defective,  and  fo  fiz'd 
You'd  think  they  were  fome  of  the  Guard  difguiz'dj 
For  (to  fpeak  truth)  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  Wenches  of  fifteen  ; 
With  bone  fo  large,  and  nerve  fo  incomplyant, 
When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant. 

(Poems,  p.  22;  reprint,  p.  24.) 
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Then  quoth  the  Duke,  you  muft  perform  my  command 

Take  fhipping  ftrait, 
And  bear  this  Brat  into  a  forreign  Land  j 
Leave  it  in  any  wildernefs  you  can  finde, 

And  let  it  there  be  nourilhed 
Onely  by  the  rain  and  winde. 

(The  jealous  Duke,  and  the  injured  Dutchess :  a  story. 
Songs,  p.  48,  reprint,  /.  124.) 

A  Royal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Poesie,  consisting  of  Poems  and 
Songs,  n.  d.  ?  1664.  [4*0.]  (Bodleian  Lib.  Mai  one 
451.)  Reprint  edited  by  J.  P.  Collier,  in  Illustrations 
of  Old  English  Literature,  1866,  Vol.  III. 


The  ballad  from  which  the  third  extract  is  taken  is  founded  on  the  plot 
of  the  Winter's  Tale;  two  other  ballads  of  Thomas  Jordan,  both  in  the 
Royal  Arbor,  are  also  founded  on  stories  used  by  Shakespeare  :  viz.,  The 
Forfeiture  :  a  Romance,  and  The  Revolution  :  a  Love-story  ;  the  former  like 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  latter  like  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

[Two  copies  of  this  rare  book  are  in  the  Malone  collection,  one  of  which 
(No.  432)  bears  the  title  "A  Rosary  of  Rarities  planted  in  a  Garden  of 
Poetry."  Both  are  without  date,  but  a  MS.  note  on  No.  451  says  :  "  Mr. 
Heber's  copy  bears  date  1664."  Some  of  the  contents  are  variously  dated 
from  1660  to  1662.  L.  T.  S.] 

To  explain  line  2  of  the  first  passage,  Mr.  Ponsonby  Lyons  sent  Dr. 
Furnivall  the  following  interesting  bit:  "Thus  were  these  Compositions 
[the  Drolls]  liked  and  approved  by  all,  and  they  were  the  fittest  for  the 
Actors  to  Represent,  there  being  little  Cost  in  Cloaths,  which  often  were 
in  great  danger  to  be  seized  by  the  then  Souldiers ;  who,  as  the  Poet 
sayes,  Enter  the  Red  Coat,  Exit  Hat  and  Cloak,  was  very  true,  not  only  in 
the  Audience,  but  the  Actors  too,  were  commonly,  not  only  strip'd,  but 
many  times  imprisoned,  till  they  paid  such  Ransom  as  the  Souldiers  would 
impose  upon  them  ;  so  that  it  was  hazardous  to  Act  any  thing  that  required 
any  good  Cloaths,  instead  of  which  painted  C loath  many  times  served  the 
turn  to  represent  Rich  Habits. "—FRANCIS  KIRKMAN,  The  Wits,  1673, 
4to,  Preface.  Sign.  A  3.  M. 
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1660. 


October  n. — Here,  in  the  Park,  we  met  with  Mr.  Salisbury, 
who  took  Mr.  Creed  and  me  to  the  Cockpitt  to  fee  "  The  Moore 
of  Venice,"  which  was  well  done.  Burt  acted  the  Moore  j  by 
the  fame  token,  a  very  pretty  lady  that  fat  by  me,  called  out,  to 
fee  Defdemona  fmothered.  (Vol.  I.  p.  198.) 

December  5. — After  dinner  I  went  to  the  New  Theatre  and 
there  I  faw  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor"  aded,  the 
humours  of  the  country  gentleman  and  the  French  doctor  very 
well  done,  but  the  reft  but  very  poorly,  and  Sir  J.  Falftaffe  as 
bad  as  any.  (p.  226.) 

December  31. — In  Paul's  Church-yard  I  bought  the  play  of 
"  Henry  the  Fourth,"  and  fo  went  to  the  new  Theatre  and  faw 
it  acted  j  but  my  expectation  being  too  great,  it  did  not  pleafe 
me,  as  otherwife  I  believe  it  would  j  and  my  having  a  book,  I 
believe  did  fpoil  it  a  little,  (p.  234.) 

1661. 

June  4. — From  thence  [my  Lord  Crew's]  to  the  Theatre  and 
faw  "  Harry  the  4th,"  a  good  play.  (p.  311.) 

Auguft  24. — To  the  Opera,  and  there  faw  "  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmarke,"  done  with  fcenes  very  well,  but  above  all,  Betterton 
did  the  Prince's  parts  beyond  imagination,  (p.  342.) 

September  u.  —  Walking  through  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
obferved  at  the  Opera  a  new  play  "Twelfth  Night,"  was  aded 
there,  and  the  King  there ;  so  I,  againft  my  own  mind  and 
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refutation,  could  not  forbear  to  go  in,  which  did  make  the  play 
feem  a  burthen  to  me,  and  I  took  no  pleafure  at  all  in  it.  (p.  3^2.) 

September  25. — To  the  Theatre,  and  faw  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windfor,"  ill  done.  (p.  358.) 

November  28. — After  an  hour  or  two's  talk  in  divinity  with 
my  Lady,  Captain  Ferrers  and  Mr.  Moore  and  I  to  the  Theatre, 
and  there  faw  "Hamlet"  very  well  done.  (p.  382.) 

1661-2. 

March  i. — To  the  Opera,  and  there  faw  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
the  firft  time  it  was  ever  afted,  but  it  is  a  play  of  itfelf  the 
worft  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life,  and  the  worft  a6ted  that  ever 
I  faw  thefe  people  do,  and  I  am  refolved  to  go  no  more  to  fee 
the  firft  time  of  a&ing,  for  they  were  all  of  them  out  more  or 
lefs.  (p.  419.) 

1662. 

September  29. — To  the  King's  Theatre,  where  we  faw  "  Mid- 
fummer's  Night's  Dream,"  which  I  had  never  feen  before,  nor 
mail  ever  again,  for  it  is  the  moil  infipid  ridiculous  play  that  ever 
I  faw  in  my  life.  (Vol.  II.  p.  51.) 

1662-3. 

January  6. — After  dinner  to  the  Duke's  Houfe,  and  there 
faw  "Twelfth-Night"  aaed  well,  though  it  be  but  a  filly  play, 
and  not  related  at  all  to  the  name  or  day.  (p.  121.) 

1663. 

May  28. — By  water  to  the  Royall  Theatre  j  but  that  was  fo 
full  they  told  us  we  could  have  no  room.  And  fo  to  the  Duke's 
houfej  and  there  faw  "Hamlett"  done,  giving  us  frefh  reafon 
never  to  think  enough  of  Betterton.  (p.  224.) 

December  10.— To  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  to  my  bookfeller  s, 

I  could  not   tell  whether  to  lay  out   my  money  for 

books  of  pleafure,  as  plays,  which  my  nature  was  mod  earneft 
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in  ;  but  at  laft,  after  feeing  Chaucer,  Dugdale's  Hiftory  of  Pauls, 
Stow's  London,  Gefner,  Hiftory  of  Trent,  befides  Shakefpeare, 
Jonfon,  and  Beaumont's  plays,  I  at  laft  chofe  Dr.  Fuller's 
Worthys,  the  Cabbala  or  Collections  of  Letters  of  State,  and  a 
little  book,  Delices  de  Hollande,  with  another  little  book  or  two, 
all  of  good  ufe  or  ferious  pleafure  -,  and  Hudibras,  both  parts, 
the  book  now  in  greateft  fafhion  for  drollery,  though  I  cannot, 
I  confefs,  fee  enough  where  the  wit  lies.  (p.  377.) 

December  22. — After  dinner  abroad  with  my  wife  by  coach 
to  Weftminfter,  and  I  perceive  the  King  and  Duke  and  all  the 
Court  was  going  to  the  Duke's  playhoufe  to  fee  "  Henry  VIII  " 
acted,  which  is  faid  to  be  an  admirable  play.  *  *  I  did  not 
go.  (p.  388.) 

December  26. — By  and  by  comes  in  Captain  Ferrers  to  fee 
us,  and,  among  other  talke,  tells  us  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  new- 
play  of  "  Henry  VIII  ",  which  makes  me  think  it  long  till  my 
time  is  out.  (p.  390.) 

1663-4. 

January  i. — Went  to  the  Duke's  houfe,  the  firft  play  I  have 
been  at  thefe  fix  months,  according  to  my  laft  vowe,  and  here 
faw  the  fo  much  cried-up  play  of  "  Henry  the  Eighth ;  "  which, 
though  I  went  with  refolution  to  like  it,  is  fo  fimple  a  thing 
made  up  of  a  great  many  patches,  that,  belides  the  mows  and 
proceffions  in  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  good  or  well 
done.  (p.  394.) 


1664. 

July  7. — Home,  calling  by  the  way  for  my  new  bookes,  viz 
Sir  H.  Spillman's  "  Whole  Gloffary,"  "  Scapula's  Lexicon,"  and 
Shakefpeare's  plays.  (Vol  III.  p.  5.) 

November  5. — To  the  Duke's  houfe  to  a  play,  "  Macbeth,"  a 
pretty  good  play,  but  admirably  acted,  (p.  69.) 
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1666. 

Auguft  20. — To  Deptford  by  water,  reading  "  Othello,  Moore 
of  Venice,"  which  I  ever  heretofore  efteemed  a  mighty  good 
play,  but  having  to  lately  read  "The  Adventures  of  Five  Houres," 
it  feems  a  mean  thing.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  56.) 

Auguft  29. — To  St.  James's,  and  there  Sir  W.  Coventry  took 
Sir  W.  Pen  and  me  apart,  and  read  to  us  his  anfwer  to  the 
Generall's  letter  to  the  King,  that  he  read  laft  night  j  *  *  * 
And  then,  fpeaking  of  the  fupplies  which  have  been  made  to 
this  fleete,  more  than  ever  in  all  kinds  to  any,  even  that  wherein 
the  Duke  of  York  himfelf  was,  "Well,"  fays  he,  "if  this  will 
not  do,  I  will  fay,  as  Sir  J.  Falftaffe  did  to  the  Prince,  'Tell 
your  father,  that  if  he  do  not  like  this  let  him  kill  the  next 
Piercy  himfelf.'  "  (p.  64.) 

December  28. — To  the  Duke's  houfe,  and  there  faw  "Mac- 
beth" moll  excellently  acted,  and  a  moft  excellent  play  for 
variety.  I  had  fent  for  my  wife  to  meet  me  there,  who  did 
come,  and  after  the  play  was  done,  I  out  fo  foon  to  meet  her  at 
the  other  door  that  I  left  my  cloake  in  the  play-houfe,  and  while 
I  returned  to  get  it,  me  was  gone  out  and  mitted  me.  I  not 
forry  for  it  much  did  go  to  White  Hall,  and  got  my  Lord 
Bellaffis  to  get  me  into  the  playhoufe  ;  and  thore,  after  all  flaying 
above  an  hour  for  the  players,  the  King  and  all  waiting,  which 
was  abfurd,  faw  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  well  done  by  the  Duke's 
people,  and  in  moft  excellent  habits,  all  new  vefts,  being  put  on 
but  this  night.  But  I  fat  fo  high  and  far  off,  that  I  miffed  moft 
of  the  words,  and  fat  with  a  wind  coming  into  my  back  and 
neck,  which  did  much  trouble  me.  The  play  continued  till 
twelve  at  night ;  and  then  up,  and  a  moft  horrid  cold  night  it 
was,  and  frofty,  and  moonfhine.  (p.  19^.) 

1666-7. 

January  7. — To  the  Duke's  houfe,  and  faw  "  Macbeth," 
which  though  I  faw  it  lately,  yet  appears  a  moft  excellent  play 
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in  all  refpe&s,  but  efpecially  in  divertifement,  though  it  be  a  deep 
tragedy  5  which  is  a  ftrange  perfection  in  a  tragedy,  it  being  moft 
proper  here,  and  fuitable.  (p.  202.) 

1667. 

April  9. — To  the  King's  houfe,  and  there  faw  "  The  Tameing 
of  a  Shrew,"  which  hath  fome  very  good  pieces  in  it,  but 
generally  is  but  a  mean  play  -,  and  the  beft  part  "  Sawny  ",  done 
by  Lacy ;  and  hath  not  half  its  life,  by  reafon  of  the  words,  I 
fuppofe,  not  being  underftood,  at  leaft  by  me.  (p.  298.) 

April  19. — To  the  play-houfe,  where  we  faw  "Macbeth", 
which,  though  I  have  leen  it  often,  yet  is  it  one  of  the  beft  plays 
for  a  ftage,  and  variety  of  dancing  and  mulique,  that  ever  I  faw. 
(p.  306.) 

Auguft  15. — Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  to  the  Duke's  houfe,  where  a 
new  play.  The  King  and  Court  there :  the  houfe  full,  and  an 
a6t  begun.  And  fo  went  to  the  King's,  and  there  faw  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor :  "  which  did  not  pleafe  me  at  all,  in 
no  part  of  it.  (p.  468.) 

October  16. — To  the  Duke  of  York's  houfe  j  *  *  and  I 
was  vexed  to  fee  Young  who  is  but  a  bad  a6tor  at  beft  a6t 
Macbeth  in  the  room  of  Betterton,  who,  poor  man  !  is  fick  :  but 
Lord  !  what  a  prejudice  it  wrought  in  me  againft  the  whole  play, 
and  every  body  elfe  agreed  in  difliking  this  fellow.  Thence 
home,  and  there  find  my  wife  gone  home;  becaufe  of  this  fellow's 
a6ting  of  the  part,  (he  went  out  of  the  houfe  again.  (Vol.  V. 

P-  57-) 

November  I. — My  wife  and  I  to  the  King's  playhoufe,  and 
there  faw  a  filly  play  and  an  old  one,  "The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew."  (p.  83.) 

November  2. — To  the  King's  playhoufe,  and  there  faw 
"  Henry  the  Fourth  5  "  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  pleafed 
in  nothing  more  than  in  Cartwright's  fpeaking  of  FalftarTe's  fpeech 
about  c<  What  is  Honour?  "  (p.  83.) 
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November  6. — With  my  wife  to  a  play,  and  the  girl — "  Mac- 
beth," which  we  ft  ill  like  mightily,  though  mighty  Ihort  of  the 
content  we  ufed  to  have  when  Betterton  acted,  who  is  ftill  fick. 
(p.  86.) 

November  7. — At  noon  refolved  with  Sir  W.  Pen  to  go  to  fee 
"  The  Tempeft,"  an  old  play  of  Shakefpeare's,  acted,  I  hear,  the 
firft  day.  *  *  The  houfe  mighty  full  j  the  King  and  Court 
there  :  and  the  moft  innocent  play  that  ever  I  faw  j  and  a  curious 
piece  of  mufick  in  an  echo  of  half  fentences,  the  echo  repeating 
the  former  half,  while  the  man  goes  on  to  the  latter  j  which  is 
mighty  pretty.  The  play  has  no  great  wit,  but  yet  good,  above 
ordinary  plays,  (p.  86.) 

November  13. — To  the  Duke  of  York's  houfe,  and  there  faw 
the  Tempeft  again,  which  is  very  pleafant,  and  full  of  fo 
good  variety  that  I  cannot  be  more  pleafed  almoft  in  a  comedy, 
only  the  feamen's  part  a  little  too  tedious,  (p.  90.) 

December  12. — After  dinner  all  alone  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
houfe,  and  faw  "The  Tempeft,"  which  as  often  as  I  have  feen 
it,  I  do  like  very  well,  and  the  houfe  very  full.  (p.  122.) 

1667-8. 

January  6. — Away  to  the  Duke  of  York's  house,  in  the  pit, 
and  fo  left  my  wife;  *  *  *  Thence,  after  the  play,  ftayed 
till  Harris  was  undreffed,  there  being  acted  "  The  Tempeft,"  and 
fo  he  withal,  all  by  coach,  home.  (p.  150.) 

February  3.  To  the  Duke  of  York's  houfe,  to  the  play  "  The 
Tempeft,"  which  we  have  often  feen,  but  yet  I  was  pleafed 
again,  and  mall  be  again  to  fee  it,  it  is  fo  full  of  variety,  and 
particularly  this  day  I  took  pleafure  to  learn  the  tune  of  the 
feaman's  dance,  (p.  176.) 

1668. 

Augutt  12. — After  dinner,  I,  and  wife,  and  Mercer,  and  Deb., 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  houfe,  and  faw  "  Macbeth,"  to  our  great 
content,  and  then  home.  (p.  333.) 
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Auguft  31. — To  the  Duke  of  York's  playhoufe,  and  law 
"  Hamlet,"  which  we  have  not  feen  this  year  before,  or  more; 
and  mightily  pleafed  with  it,  but  above  all  with  Betterton,  the 
beft  part,  I  believe,  that  ever  man  a6ted.  (p.  347.) 

September  18. — To  the  King's  houfe,  and  faw  a  piece  of 
"  Henry  the  Fourth."  (p.  358.) 

December    21. — Went    into    Holborne,    and   there  faw    the 
woman  that  is  to  be  feen  with  a  beard.     *     *     *     Thence  to 
the  Duke's  play  houfe,  and  faw  "Macbeth."     (p.  425.) 
1668-9. 

December  30. — After  dinner,  my  wife  and  I  to  the  Duke's 
play-houfe,  and  there  did  fee  "  King  Harry  the  Eighth " ;  and 
was  mightily  pleafed,  better  than  I  ever  expected,  with  the 
hiftory  and  mows  of  it.  (p.  430.) 

January  15. — With  my  wife  at  my  cozen  Turner's,  where  I 
flaid,  and  fat  a  while,  and  carried  The.  and  my  wife  to  the  Duke 
of  York's  houfe,  to  "  Macbeth."  (p.  440.) 

January  20. — To  the  Duke  of  York's  houfe,  and  faw  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  as  it  is  now  revived  5  but,  I  think,  one  of  the  weakeft 
plays  that  ever  I  faw  on  the  ftage.  (p.  445.) 

January  21. — Home,  where  I  find  Madam  Turner,  Dyke,  and 
The.  j  and  had  a  good  dinner  for  them,  &  merry  $  and  fo 
carried  them  to  the  Duke  of  York's  houfe,  *  *  and  there 
faw  "The  Tempeft" ;  but  it  is  but  ill  done  by  Gofnell,  in  lieu 
of  Moll  Davis,  (p.  446.) 

February  6. — To  the  King  s  playhoufe,  and  there  in  an  upper 
box  *  *  *  did  fee  "The  Moor  of  Venice  :  "  but  ill  aded 
in  moft  parts  j  Mohun  which  did  a  little  furprize  me  not  a&ing 
lago's  part  by  much  fo  well  as  Clun  ufed  to  do :  nor  another 
Hart's,  which  was  Caflio's  j  nor,  indeed,  Burt  doing  the  Moor's 
fo  \vell  as  I  once  thought  he  did.  (p.  459.) 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Deciphered  from  his  MS.  by  Rev.  Mynors  Bright.  1875 
-1877- 
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Play  seen,  by  Pepys. 
Hamlet. 


Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. 
HenryVIII. 

Macbeth. 

Merry  Wives  of  W. 


Where  Acted. 
The  Opera. 
The  Theatre. 

The  Duke's  House. 

The  Theatre. 

The  King's  House. 

Acted  by  the  Duke's 

people  at  Court. 

Duke's  Playhouse. 


The  following  tabular  summary  of  the  above  extracts  may  be  useful :  it 
has  been  made  with  the  help  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's  Index  to  Rev.  M. 
Bright's  edition  of  Pepys.  I  am  indebted  to  the  same  gentleman  for  one  or 
two  notes  on  the  plays  here  recorded. 

Date. 

1661,  Aug.  24. 
1661,  Nov.  28. 
|  1663,  May  28  :  1668,  Aug. 

1660,  Dec.  31:  1661,  Jun.  4. 
1668,  Sept.  18. 

1666,  Dec.  28. 

51663,  Dec.  22,  26:  Jan.  i  ; 
1668,  Dec.  30. 
{1664,  Nov.  5  :  1666,  Dec. 
28 :  1667,  Jan.  7 ;  April 
19;    Oct.  16;   Nov.   6: 
1668,  Aug.  12 ;  Dec.  21  ; 
I    Jan.  15. 

1660,  Dec.  5. 

1661,  Sept.  25. 

1667,  Aug.  15. 

1662,  Sept.  29. 

1660,  Oct.  ii. 
1668-9,  Feb.  6. 

1662,  Mar.  i. 

1667,  Nov.  7,  13 ;  Dec.  12 : 

1668,  Jan.  6;    Feb.  3: 

1669,  Jan.  21. 

1661,  Sept.  n. 

1663,  Jan.  6:  1669,  Jan.  20. 
1667,  April  9  ;  Nov.  i. 


Midsr.  Night's  D. 
Othello. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Tempest. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew. 
(?  the  Shrew.) 


The  Duke  of  York's 
house. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 

playhouse. 
The  Theatre. 
The  King's  house. 
Kings  Theatre. 
Cockpit. 
King's  house. 
The  Opera. 

The  Duke  of  York's 

house. 
The  Opera. 
The  Duke's  house. 
The  King's  house. 


Besides  these,  the  eager  play-goer  thrice  mentions  Shakespere's  plays  in 
the  form  of  books. 

"  The  Opera  "  was  a  name  which  the  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where 
Davenant's  company  acted  from  1662  to  1671,  gained  from  the  nature  of  the 
new  pieces  produced  there.  Davenant  was  introducing  operatic  entertain- 
ments into  England,  and  when  Pepys  speaks  of  "  the  opera  "  in  September, 
1  66  1,  he  must  refer  to  an  earlier  building  there,  as  Downes,  who  was 
Davenant's  book-keeper  and  prompter,  informs  us  that  the  new  Theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  opened  in  1662  (Roscius  Anglicanus,  I7°8, 
reprint,  1789,  "  To  the  Reader").  Downes  nowhere  calls  this  house  by  the 
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name  of  Opera,  but  he  mentions  that  several  plays  were  turned  into  operas, 
of  which  the  Tempest  was  one  ;  to  his  account  of  the  altered  Macbeth,  "being 
in  the  nature  of  an  opera,"  he  adds  a  "  Note,  that  it  was  acted  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  "  (p.  43).  Pepys  saw  Macbeth  at  the  Duke  of  York's  House, 
and  five  editions,  from  1673  to  1710,  give  it  as  "acted  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre  "  (see  after,  p.  194).  Here  also  Pepys  saw  Davenant's  Henry  VIII. 
Davenant's  company,  then,  seem  to  have  continued  acting  in  two  houses, 
as  Downes  says  they  did  from  1660  to  1663. 

Of  Twelfth  Night  Downes  remarks  that  "It  was  got  up  on  purpose  to  be 
acted  on  Twelfth  Night "  (p.  32),  which  explains  Pepys'  grumble  on  6  Jan. 
1662-3. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  plays  thus  seen  by  Pepys  were 
Shakespere  pure  and  simple.  Of  the  above,  Macbeth  and  the  Tempest  were 
probably  those  altered  by  Davenant  (but  see  after,  p.  194) ;  the  latter  came 
out  in  1667,  as  shown  by  its  Epilogue  (see  after,  p.  140),  and  Pepys  says  he 
saw  it  "the  first  day."  Henry  VIII.  has  been  thought  to  be  Davenant's; 
Pepys  notes  on  10  Dec.  1663  :  "a  rare  play  *  *  of  Sir  W.  Davenant's, 
the  story  of  Henry  the  Eighth  with  all  his  wives,"  and  as  above,  on  26 
Dec.,  calls  it  a  "new  play."  Putting  together,  however,  what  Pepys  says 
of  it  with  Downes'  record,  and  Des  Maizeaux'  note  in  1682  (see  after,  p. 
292),  it  is  likely  that  it  was  Shakespere's  play,  put  upon  the  stage  in  so 
entirely  new  a  manner  as  regards  dresses  and  scenery,  &c.,  that  it  was  known 
as  "  Davenant's  Henry  VIII,"  just  as  we  now  talk  of  "  Irving's  Hamlet." 
Downes  says,  "  King  Henry  the  8th.  This  Play,  by  order  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  was  all  new  cloathed  in  proper  habits :  The  King's  was  new, 
and  all  the  Lords,  the^  Cardinals,  the  Bishops,  the  Doctors,  Proctors, 
Lawyers,  Tipstaves,  new  scenes  :  The  Part  of  the  King  was  so  right  and 
justly  done  by  Mr.  Betterton,  he  being  instructed  in  it  by  Sir  William,  who 
had  it  from  old  Mr.  Lowen,  that  had  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Shakespear 
himself,  that  I  dare  and  will  aver,  none  can,  or  ever  will  come  near  him." 
(p.  34.)  As  regards  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  Lord  Braybrooke  and  Dr. 
Ingleby  consider  that  this  was  the  older  play  (before  Shakespere) ;  Sir  H. 
Herbert  shows  (see  vol.  i.  p.  322)  that  Shakespere's  play  had  been  revived 
in  1663,  and  Pepys  (Nov.  I,  1667)  calls  the  one  he  saw  "  an  old  one"  :  but 
(on  April  9,  1667)  he  mentions  "the  best  part  'Sawny,'  done  by  Lacy" ; 
the  conjunction  of  these  names  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Lacy's  play 
called  Sawney  the  Scot,  an  adaptation  of  Shakespere's  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
though  only  published  in  1698,  was  acted  many  years  earlier  under  the 
original  title,  and  that  this  was  the  play  that  Pepys  saw. 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  entries  referring  to  some  of  these  plays 
do  not  belong  to  this  work,  but  as  tending  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
Shakespere's  power  was  acknowledged  even  by  a  degenerate  taste,  they  are 
included  with  the  rest.  L.  T.  S.] 
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Act  the  Second.     Brutus  in  his  Orchard. 

Bru:  it  muft  be  by  his  death  (the  reft  of  ye  Speech  tho 
beautifully  poetical)  fhoud  be  left  out  as  a  way  of  reafoning 
that  will  luftelie  my  killing  any  man  fince  there  is  no  body  fo 
Inconfiderall  as  fome  how  or  other  has  it  not  in  his  power  to 
hurt  his  fellow)  (&  in  the  place  of  it  I  woud  haue  Brutus 
conclud  in  this  manner. 

if  this  Be  wrong  ye  Immortal  Gods  who  read  the  hearts  of 

men         ludge  not  the  Action,  but  the  Intent         Brutus  might 

laugh,  whilft  his  fad  country  groaned  if  Brutus  was   a  Villain, 

yett  I  am  ftrongly  tempted  by  the  repeated  {harp  complaints 

of  Rome,          Brutus  thou  fleepft          a-wake  and  fee  thy  felfe 

fpeak  ftrike  redrefs  I  will.  but  firft  I'll  proue  this 

hauty  man  and  try  if  he'll  be  mov'd  by  reafon,  if  not  O 

Rome  I  make  thee  promife  &c. 

here  I  would  haue  a  Scene  betwixt  Cefar  &  Brutus  upon 
the  111  Succefs  of  which  Brutus  fhoud  take  his  refolutions. 
Enter  Brutus  to  Cefar  and  Calphu[r]nia. 

Cefar.  Brutus  thourt  well  come  wrought  on  by  Calphur- 

nia's  fears  I  think  this  day  I  will  not  mett  the   Senat  dark 

dreams  haue  frighten'd  her  and  me  perfwaded  me,  (Cal :  fay  out 
thy  dream 

now  Brutus  tell  me  how  flioud  Cefar  Act. 

Brut.  A  Roman  Senator  his  Countrys  friend  is  by  the 
gods  protected  her  dream  portends  no  111  but  to  the  foe  of 
Rome. 

Cefar.  Brutus  thy  words  are  dark  as  was  Calp.  :  dream 
Lay  by  the  Augur  and  afume  ye  man. 
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Brutus,  nrft  tell  me  are  we  Romans  both  or  muft  I  kneel  as 
fpeaking  to  a  God. 

Cefar.  I  every  where  am  Cefar. 

Brutus,  and  I  am  Brutus  whom  Cefar  once  bid  live,  gods 
that  you  had  then,  for  the  firft  time  been  Cruel  for  fure 
you  did  not  know  to  give  a  Roman  life,  was  to  let  Rome 
live  free,  if  your  [fol.  23  83]  Ambetion  foars  to  Conquer  all 
thats  great  him  who  noil  yett  coud  ere  fubdue  you  muft 
orecome  yourfelfe  the  worlds  a  petty  Victory  Scylla  or 
Catiline  coud  y*  Inflave  and  what  thier  little  fouls  coud  Act 
Cefars  fuperiour  genius  fhoud  difdain. 

Cefar.  no  more         remember  Cefar  once  again  gives  Brutus 

life.         be  wife  and  keep  it. 

Exit  Bru. 
Aft  the  Third  florifli. 

here  I  woud  haue  Brutus  after  the  reft  haue  fued  in  vain  for 
Mett[e]lus's  being  recalled,  fay  thus. 

Brut,  peace  ye  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Romans,  how 
can  you  meanly  think  on  privat  wrongs,  whilft  Romes  in 
Chains  and  Murderd  Liberty  call's  loud  for  luftice  Brutus 
requiers  of  Cefar  to  recall  the  bannifhed  Laws  to  fett  his 
country  free  by  Laying  down  his  power  uferp'd. 

Cefar.  again l  doft  tempt  me,         Know  thou  blind  man  and 

all  the  wandering  herd  that  mutter  Treafons  in  unwieldy  Rome, 

Cefar  is  fix'd  as  love,  &  with  a  nod  can  turn  your  murmurs 

into  fighs  and  fervil  prayers  to  be  forgiven  (Caska.  fpeake  hands 

for  me         ftabs. 

Brut,  thus  Brutus  pleads  again  his  Countrys  Caufe,  O 
twas  a  dreadfull  Conflict  dreadfully  decided. 

Cefar.  Et  tu  Brute  -      -  then  fall  Cefar  this  I  woud  haue 

left  out  as  it  tends  to  reproach  Brutus,  by  the  feeming  tendernefs 

of  the  Expreffions  as  if  he  coud  not  haue  fell  without  him  but  that 

when  he  raifd  his  hand  twas  time  for  him  to  die         beiides  the 

1  MS.  againt. 
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words  of  a  dying  man  make  ftrongeft  Impreflions  &  thefe  laft 
of  Cefars  blacken  Brutus  with  Ingratif:]  which  excits  pity  for 
the  tyrant  &  Horror  for  the  Patriot  Contrary  to  the  defign  of 
ye  Author[.]  tho  it  is  very  poflible  many  underfland  the  [fol.  239] 
beautys  of  Shakfpeare  better  than  me  yett  I  dont  think  it  Eafe 
madam  for  any  body  to  admire  em  more.  this  is  by  way  of 

preface  to  the  following  difficultys  1 1  cant  account  for  hating 
the  hiftorical  Cefar  and  grieveing  for  the  Poetical  one,  for  my 
averfion  to  flavery  and  yett  following  the  Caufe  of  the  Tyrant 
with  my  bed  wifhefs  thro  all  the  fortunes  of  Anthony  £  Oclavius, 
this  is  a  Contradiction  I  can  folve  no  way  but  from  difliking 
the  Patriots  whom  I  comprehend  all  under  Brutus  for  with- 
out him  I  Queftion  withther  it  woud  ever  haue  been  attempted 
which  at  firft  fight  feems  to  Iuftif[i]e  Brutus  as  finding  himfelf 
the  only  man  able  to  free  his  Country,  but  if  I  am  not 
miftaken  Brutus  had  no  Country  at  all  was  no  longer  a 
Roman  but  a  Cefarian  that  is  from  a  Citizen  of  Rome  he  became 
by  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror  a  Creature  of  Cefars  he 
ihoud  Either  haue  refufed  his  own  life  as  Cato  did  or  not  taken 
Cefars.  Since  he  coud  not  but  fee  after  Pharfalia  what  his 
benefactor  aimd  at  it  was  in  my  opinion  a  Tacit  agreement 
thou  fhallt  liue  Brutus,  but  like  the  reft  of  the  Vanquilhd 
his  Ingratitud  is  no  where  foffend  by  Interduceing  him  moveing 
Cefar  in  behalfe  of  Rome  he  expreff[es]  no  reluctance  but 
in  one  word  to  entering  into  the  Confpiricy  nor  mows  the  leaft 
fenfe  of  acknowledgment  for  life  &  fortune  both  which  he  derivd 
from  Cefar  for  his  firft  right  as  I  take  it  forfitted,  it  may  be 
objected  that  touching  Cesar  upon  fo  tender  a  point  might  haue 
alarmd  him  &  prevented  the  fuccefs  without  remedieng  the 
Evil  by  difcovering  the  Conjuration,  but  for  my  part  I  dont 
fee  why  a  friend  Cefar  lovd  fo  dear  and  a  Brutus  too,  might 
not  be  fuppof'd  to  fay  this  thro  an  honneft  open  zeal  for  the 
Countrys  good  £  honour  and  fafty  of  his  Patron  without  being 
1  I  twice. 
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previoufly  [fol.  239^]  Ingag'd  in  a  Confpiricy.  I'm  lure  by  the 
Charre&er  of  Brutus  loaded  with  obligations  to  Cefar  had  he 
not  appeard  upon  the  Stage  a  Confpiritor  I  fhoud  never  haue 
fufpe6ted  him  from  any  difcontent  he  utters  till  Caffius  works 
him  to  his  purpofe  nor  Indeed  is  Cefar  any  where  mown 
lealoufe  of  Brutus  thro  out  as  he  is  of  Caffius  nor  to  my 
mind  mown  Vicious  Enough  to  luftefi  thier  putting  him  to  death 

no  more  than  Brutus  Vertuous  Enough  there  is  a  good- 
natured  wellmeaning  weaknefs  not  unlike  the  Duke  of  Ormonds 

Brutus  and  Ormond  were  popular  names  toolls  that  the 
Caffius's  of  all  ages  ufe  to  bring  thier  own  Deligns  about  with, 
(Caffius's  hate  to  Cefar  for  prefering  Brutus  to  him,  not  his  love 
to  Rome,  works  that  very  Brutus  up  to  diltroy  his  friend,  on  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  freeing  his  Country  (who  Elfe  good  man 
faw  no  Ills  it  fufferd,  but  of  a  fudden  roufed  by  the  names 
of  his  Anceftors  without  diftinguilhing  the  difference  of  their 
Cafefs,  or  without  euer  as  I  faid  before  trying  his  Mailer  and  his 
father  (for  Conqueft  and  Kindnels  made  Cefar  both  to  Brutus) 
determins  on  a  Plott  with  a  fett  of  people  whom  he  hardly 
knows  but  as  Caffius  declars  em  to  him  mo  ft  of  which  appear 
actueted  by  privat  Peke  &  even  Kill  Cefar  Interceeding  for  a 
perticular  &  a  relation,  whom  the  Audience  is  no  where  told 
deferves  the  favor  the[y]  beg.  So  that  Cefar  appears  nither 
Cruel  nor  unjuft  in  his  refufeal,  as  he  woud  haue  done  if  they 
had  mentiond  his  reftoreing  liberty  &  Law  and  ftabd  him  upon 
his  denying  to  Lay  down  his  Power. 

thefe  are  as  well  as  I  coud  degeft  my  own  thoughts,  the  Obflacls 
I  allways  find  to  Brutus,  the  help  I  propofe  in  the  Ihort  fcene, 
is  no  more  than  a  ruled  paper  for  others  to  write  on  Brutus 
Certainly  is  a  deffedlive  charre6ter  at  belt  and  therefore  I  thought 
wanted  all  the  Affiftence  poetical  liberty  woud  allow  him,  very 
different  from  yu  md  who  need  nothing  but  a  faithfull  hiftorian 
to  make  you  as  much  regreeted  hereafter  as  yr  Valued  now  by. 

T.  Killigrew. 
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Part  of  a  ktter  written  by   Thomas  Killigreiv  the  Elder. 
Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.  22,629,  fol.  238-239^. 


[An  insight  into  what  was  possible. 

This  Killigrew  was  appointed  resident  at  Venice  by  Charles  II  in  1651, 
but  in  consequence  of  debauchery  was  forced  to  return  to  England  in  1652. 
He  subsequently  spent  more  time  abroad,  and  returned  in  1660,  when  he 
held  various  offices  in  the  royal  household.  In  1663  he  built  Drury  Lane 
Theatre. 

The  letter  printed  above  is  bound  up  with  a  number  of  letters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  so  dated  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
An  examination  of  Addit.  MS.  20,032  fol.  30$,  where  we  find  notes  of 
Killigrew's  correspondence,  and  his  signatures,  and  of  another  specimen 
of  his  writing,  renders  it  possible  that  the  letter  is  in  his  hand.  It 
may  be  a  composition  done  late  in  life,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a  copy, 
as  borne  out  by  the  writer's  emendations  in  the  text.  In  any  case,  I  take 
it  that  Killigrew  must  have  written  subsequent  to  King  Charles's  grant  to 
him  and  Davenant,  permitting  them  in  1660  to  build  playhouses  in 
London.  The  date  is  probably  much  later.  Killigrew  died  in  1683.  See 
also  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  M.] 
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ANON.  AB.   1661. 

Prologue  to  Richard  the  third. 

Lock  up  your  doores  and  bring  the  keys  to  me. 
From  henceforth  learn  to  value  liberty. 
This  day  we  A6t  a  Tyrant,  ere  you  go 
I  fear  that  to  your  coft  you'l  find  it  fo. 
What  early  haft  you  have  made  to  pafs  a  Fine, 
To  purchafe  Fetters,  how  you  croud  to  joyne 
With  an  Ufurper,  be  advif  d  by  me 
Ne're  ferve  Ufurpers,  fix  to  Loyalty 
For  you  will  find,  at  latter  end  ot'h  day 
It  is  your  nobleft  and  the  fafeft  way. 
Who  fleers  that  courfe,  needs  fear  nor  wind,  nor  tide, 
He  wants  no  Pilott  who  has  fuch  a  guide. 
Tyrants  (like  Childrens  bubbles  in  the  Air) 
Puft  up  with  pride,  ftill  vanifh  in  defpair. 
But  lawful  Monarchs  are  preferv'd  by  Heaven, 
And  'tis  from  thence  that  their  Commiflions  given. 
Though  giddy  Fortune,  for  a  time  may  frown, 
And  feem  to  eclipfe  the  luftre  of  a  Crown, 
Yet  a  King  can  with  one  Majeftick  Raye 
Difpearfe  thofe  Clouds  and  make  a  glorious  day. 
This  blefTed  truth  we  to  our  joy  have  found, 
Since  our  great  Mafter  happily  was  Crown'd. 
So  from  the  rage  of  Richards  Tyranny, 
Richmond  himfelf  will  come  and  fet  you  free. 

Covent  Garden  /  Drolery,  /  or  A  /  Collection,  /  Of  all  the 
Choice  Songs,  Poems,  /  Prologues •,  and  Epilogues  (Sung 
and  /  Spoken  at  Courts  and  Theaters}  never  in  /  Print 
before./  Written  by  the  refined 'st  Witts  of  the  Age.  And 
Collected  by  A.  B.  London.  Printed  for  James  Magnes 
neer  the  Piazza  in  Russel-street.  1672.  p.  13-14. 


104  ANON.    AB.     1 66 1. 

This  must  be  a  Prologue  to  Shakspere's  Rich.  Ill,  and  must  have  been 
written  soon  after  Charles  II's  coronation,  April  23,  1661.  A.  B.  may  be 
Alexander  Brome,  as  he  died  June  30,  1666  (Baker,  i.  68). 

The  Covent  Garden  Drollery  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Lowndes  and  by  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue.  —  F.  J.  F. 


The  following  extract  was  sent  me  as  an  allusion  to  Shakspere  in  1654: — 

"  An  Inigo  Jones  for  scenes  ;  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Johnson  for  plays,  pro- 
duced great  improvements  on  the  stage.  The  pieces  these  great  poets  wrote, 
had  language,  dependency  of  parts,  possibility  of  plot,  &c.,  and  were  not  to 
be  equalled  :  nor  were  they  ashamed  to  permit  their-  being  printed,  since 
which  they  are  read  with  as  much  satisfaction,  as  they  gave  in  the  represent- 
ation.— Edmund  Gay  ton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  236.  Pub. 
1654.  Ed.  1768." 

But  on  comparing  it  with  the  original  of  1654,  the  latter  was  found  to  be 
this: 

"  An  Inigo  lones  for  scenes,  and  a  Ben  lohnson  for  Playes,  would  have 
wrought  great  cures  upon  the  stage,  and  it  was  so  well  reform'd  in  England, 
and  growne  to  that  height  of  Language,  and  gravity  of  stile,  dependency  of 
parts,  possibility  of  plot,  compasse  of  time,  and  fulnesse  of  wit,  that  it  was 
not  any  where  to  be  equall'd  ;  nor  are  the  contrivers  asham'd  to  permit  their 
playes  (as  they  were  acted)  to  the  publick  censure,  where  they  stand  firme, 
and  are  read  with  as  much  satisfaction,  as  when  presented  on  the  stage,  they 
were  with  applause  and  honour.  Indeed  their  names  now  may  very  wel  be 
chang'd  &  call'd  the  works  not  Playes  of  lohnson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Cartwright,  and  the  rest,  which  are  survivers  of  the  stage  ;  that  having  fain, 
not  into  Court-Reformers,  but  more  severe  correctors,  who  knowing  not  how 
to  amend  or  repair,  have  pluckt  all  downe,  and  left  themselves  the  only 
spectacle  of  their  times."—  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  by  Edmund 
Gayton,  Esq.  London,  1654,  fol.  p.  273-4.  ("Festivous  Notes  Upon 
Don  Quixot"  is  the  running  title.) 

So  6  or  8  Shakspere  quotations  from  the  notes  of  a  modern  edition  of 
Burton's  Anatomy,  seemingly  of  Burton's  writing,  and  sent  to  me  as  such, 
proved  to  be  the  modern  editor's. — F.  J.  F. 

[For  allusions  from  Gayton,  see  before,  pp.  32,  36-7.     M.] 
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The  /  Merry  conceited  Humors  /  of  /  Bottom  /  The  Weaver, 
as  It  hath  been  often  publikely  /  Acted  by  fome  of  his  Majefties 
Co-/medians,  and  lately,  privately,  prefented,  /  by  feveral  Appren- 
tices for  their  /  harmlefs  recreation,  /  with  /  Great  Applaufe./ 

London  /  Printed,  for  F.  Kirkman  and  H.  Marjh,  at  the  7o. 
Fletchers  Head,  on  the  backfide  of  St.  Clements,  and  the 
Princes  Arms  in  Chancery  Lane  nere  Fteetflreet.  1661.  (A.) 

The  Stationers  to  the  Reader.     (A  2.) 

f~^  Entlemen,  the  entreaty  of  feveral  Perfons,  our  friends, 
V-Thath  enduced  us  to  the  publifhing  of  this  Piece, 
which  (when  the  life  of  action  was  added  to  it)  pleafed 
generally  well.  It  hath  been  the  defire  of  feveral  (who  know 
we  have  many  pieces  of  this  nature  in  our  hands)  that  we  mould 
publifh  them,  and  we  confidering  the  general  mirth  that  is  likely, 
very  fuddainly  to  happen  about  the  Kings  Coronation  5  and 
fuppofing  that  things  of  this  Nature,  will  be  acceptable,  have 
therefore  begun  with  this  which  we  know  may  be  eafily  acted, 
and  may  be  now  as  fit  for  a  private  recreation  as  formerly  it 
hath  been  for  a  publike.  If  you  pleafe  to  encourage  us  with 
Your  acceptance  of  this,  you  will  enduce  us  to  bring  you  forth 
our  flore,  and  we  will  aflure  you  that  we  are  plentifully  furnifhed 
with  things  of  this  Nature  j  Receive  this  then  with  good  will  as 
we  intend  it,  and  others  mall  not  only  fucceed  it  but  you  mall 
continue  us 

Your  Servants, 

FRANCIS  KIRKMAN, 

HENRY   MARSH. 
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The  Names  of  the  Actors.     (A  2,  back.) 
the  Carpenter  who  fpeaks  the  Prologue. 


Bottome  the  Weaver. 

the  Bellowfmender. 
Snout  the  Tinker. 
Snug  the  loyner. 
Starveling  the  Taylor. 


who  likewife 


Pyramus. 

Thi/be. 

Wall.         )  may  prefent 

Lion.  three  Fairies. 

Moonjhine. 


Oleron  King  of  the  Fairies,   who   likewife   may   prefent    the 

Duke. 

Titania  his  Queen  the  Dutcheffe. 
Pugg,  a  Spirit  a  Lord. 

[The  Play  consists  of  nearly  all  the  Rustics'  and  Fairies'  parts,  but  begins 
with  a  new  speech  from  Bottom  : — ] 

"  Bottome.  Come  Neighbours  let  me  tell  you,  and  in  troth  I 
have  fpoke  like  a  man  in  my  daies,  and  hit  right  too,  that  if  this 
bulinefs  do  but  difpleafe  his  Graces  fancy,  we  are  all  made  men 
for  ever. 

Quince.  I  believe  fo  too  neighbour,  but  is  all  our  company 
here? 

Bott.     You  had   belt  to  call   them  generally  man  by  man 

according  to  the  Scrip " 

(When)  Enter  Oleron  King  of  the  Fayries  and  Pugg  a  Spirit, 
(Oberon  begins  with — ) 

"  I  am  refolved  and  I  will  be  revenged 
Of  my  proud  Queen  Titania  s  injury, 
And  make  her  yeild  me  up  her  beloved  page ; 
My  gentle  Pugg  come  hither  thou  Remembereft 
Since  that  I  fat  upon  a  Promontory,  .  .  .  ." 


The  Play  is  12  leaves,  and  ends  on  D  4.  Fra.  Kirkman  reprinted  it  in 
his  Wits,  1673,  Pt-  2>  or  Droll  Humours,  p.  29—57 : — in  the  4°  edition  of 
The  Wits,  part  2,  1673.  4°  British  Museum,  C.  12,  b.  8,  pp.  18—39.  This 
volume  contains  only  the  Second  Part  of  the  Wits. — See  after,  p.  200. 
— F.  J.  F. 
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Anonymous,  1661. 

Wilt  thou  be  Fatt,  He  tell  thee  how, 

Thou  fhalt  quickly  do  the  Feat ; 
And  that  fo  plump  a  thing  as  thou 

Was  never  yet  made  up  of  meat : 
Drink  off  thy  Sack,  'twas  onely  that 
Made  Bacchus  and  Jack  Falflafe  Fatt,  Fatt. 

A  Catch. :  (Stanza  /.)  occurring  on  p.  72  of  An  Antidote  against 
Melancholy:  Made  up  in  Pills.  Compounded  of  Witty 
Ballads,  Jovial  Songs,  and  Merry  Catches.  1661.  [4/0.] 
(See  Collier's  Bibliog.  Account,  Vol.  I.  p.  25.) 

This  little  book  contains  the  song  from  which  Shakespere,  in  The  Winter's 
Tale,  makes  Antolycus  sing  the  first  four  lines,  beginning  : — 

"Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way."       C.  M.  I. 
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JOHN  EVELYN,   1661. 

November  26. — I  faw  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark  played,  but 
now  the  old  plays  began  to  difguft  this  refined  age,  iince  his 
Majefties  being  fo  long  abroad. 

Memoirs  and  Diary.     Edited  by  William  Bray. 
1819.     Vol.  I,  /.  342.     C.  M.  I. 
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ROBT.  DAVENPORT,  1661. 

I  throw  the  pawn 

Of  my  afflicted  honour,  and  on  that 
I  openly  affirm  your  abfent  Lady 
Chaftitie's  well-knit  abflract,  fnow  in  the  fall, 
Purely  refin'd  by  the  bleak  Northern  blaft, 
Not  freer  from  a  foyl,  the  thoughts  of  Infants ; 
But  little  neerer  heaven. 

The  /  City-Night-Cap  :  /  Or,  /  Crede  quod  habes  &  habes.\ 
A  /  Tragi-Comedy./  By  Robert  Davenport.  As  it  was 
Acted  with  great  Applause,  /  by  Her  Majesties  Servants, 
at  /  the  Phoenix  in  Drury  Lane.j  London  :  /  Printed  by 
Ja  :  Cottrel,  for  Samuel  Speed,  at  the  Signe  of  the  /  Print- 
ing-Press  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  i66i./  p.  27. 


Davenport's  snow  metaphor  is  from  Shakspere's  simile  in  Winter's  Tale, 
IV.  iv.  375, 

I  take  thy  hand,  this  hand, 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it, 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow  that's  bolted 
By  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er. 

It  was  first  noted  in  I  Notes  &  Queries,  i.  330.— EMMA  PHIPSON. 
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*  THOMAS   FULLER,  1661. 

MARGARET  PLANTAGENET  Daughter  to  George  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  Ifabel  Nevile  Eldeft  Daughter  and  Co-heir  of 
Richard  Nevile  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  born  duguft  14.  1473.* 
at  Farrley-CaJlle  in  this  County.  Reader,  I  pray  thee,  let  her 
pafs  for  a  Princefle,  becaufe  Daughter  to  a  Duke,  Neece  to  two 
Kings,  (Edward  the  fourth,  and  Richard  the  third,)  Mother 
to  Cardinal  Reginale  Pole. 

The  /  History  /  of  the  /  Worthies  /  of  /  England.  /  En- 
deavoured  by  /  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.  /  London,  /  Printed 
by  /.  G.  W.  L.  and  W.  G.  MDCLXII.  [Part  III], 
sign.  T 1 1  back,  p.  146. 

*  Mr.  Dugdale  in  his  1  Allustration  of  Warwickshire,  page  335. 

I  suppose  the  "pass  for  a  Princesse  "  is  a  recollection  of  Portia's  "  God 
made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  passe  for  a  man,"  in  The  Merchant,  I.  ii. 
60.  Compare  the  Duke  in  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  V.  i.  219.  "If  we  imagine  no 
worse  of  them,  then  they  of  themselues,  they  may  passe  for  excellent  men." 

The  Worthies  was  brought  out  after  Fuller's  death  on  Aug.  15,  1661,  by 
his  son. — F.  J.  F. 

1  So  in  the  original  side-note. 
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JOHN  WARD,  1661—1663. 

Shakefpear  had  but  2  daughters,  one  whereof  M.  Hall,  ye 
phyfitian,  married,  and  by  her  had  one  daughter,  to  wit,  ye  Lady 
Bernard  of  Abbingdon.  (43rd  leaf  from  end  of  the  volume.) 

I  have  heard  y*  Mr.  Shakefpeare  was  a  natural  wit,  without 
any  art  at  all ;  hee  frequented  ye  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but 
in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford :  and  fupplied  ye  ftage  with 
2  plays  every  year,  and  for  y*  had  an  allowance  fo  large,  y*  hee 
fpent  att  ye  Rate  of  a  i,ooo/.  a  year,  as  I  have  heard. 

Remember  to  perufe  Shakefpears  plays,  and  bee  verfd  in  them, 
y1  I  may  not  bee  ignorant  in  y1  matter.  (4ist  leaf  from  end.) 

Shakefpear,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jhonfon,  had  a  merry  meeting, 
and  itt  feems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakefpear  died  of  a  feavour 
there  contracted.  (3Oth  leaf  from  end.) 

Whether  Dr.  Heylin  does  well,  in  reckoning  up  the  dramatick 
poets  which  have  been  famous  in  England,  to  omit  Shakefpeare. 

A  letter  to  my  brother,  to  fee  Mrs.  Queeny,  to  fend  for  Tom 
Smith  for  the  acknowledgment. 

MSS.  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  in  the  possession  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London.  Printed  in  the  *' 'Diary  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Stratford-iipon- Avon,  extending  from 
164$  to  i6>]<),"  edited  by  C.  Severn,  M.D.  1839.  /.  183-4. 


This  "  Mrs.  Queeny  "  is  Judith  Quiney,  Shakespeare's  daughter.  She 
died  in  1662.  [The  foirth  edition  of  Heylyn's  cosmography  came  out  in 
1652.  He  gives  but  a  poor  list  of  men  famous  "  for  Poetrie  "  in  England, 
in  the  division  devoted  to  Britain. 


II2  JOHN    WARD,   l66l  — 1663. 

The  manuscripts  from  which  Dr.  Severn's  book  is  a  selection  are  fifteen 
duodecimo  volumes  filled  with  notes  from  various  readings,  medical  receipts, 
heads  of  sermons,  and  observations  of  all  sorts  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  common- 
place books,  to  which  the  word  diary  does  not  correctly  apply.  The  volumes 
are  not  numbered,  nor  are  the  leaves  paged  ;  but  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end 
of  that  in  which  the  first  four  of  the  paragraphs  above  given  are  found  is 
written:  "This  Booke  was  begunne  Feb.  14,  1661,  and  finished  April  ye  25 
1663  att  Mr.  Brooks  his  hous  in  Stratford  uppow  Avon  in  Warwicke-shire. " 
Dr.  Severn  gives  no  reference  by  which  to  find  the  originals  of  his  print ; 
and  put  these  paragraphs  together  as  one  whole,  whereas  they  are  scattered 
entries.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  in  the  MS.  the  last 
two  of  the  above  paragraphs,  they  are  probably  in  one  of  the  other  fourteen 
volumes,  as  a  careful  search  through  that  dated  1661 — 1663  does  not  reveal 
them.  (In  his  Preface  (p.  viii)  Dr.  Severn  speaks  of  seventeen  duodecimo 
volumes ;  I  saw  fifteen  only,  besides  a  long  note-book  apparently  belonging 
to  the  same  collection.)  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  W.  E.  Poole, 
Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  for  the  opportunity  of 
examining  these  manuscripts.  L.  T.  S.] 


FRANCIS    KIRKMAN,    1661. 

At  the  end  of  the  1661  reprint  of  the  old  Interlude  of  Tom  Tyler:  "  Tom 
Tyler  /  and  /  His  Wife./  An  Excellent  Old  /  Play,/  as  /  It  was  Printed 
and  Acted  about  a  /  hundred  Years  ago.  /  Together,  with  an  exact  Catalogue 
of  all  the  play es  /  that  were  ever  yet  printed./  The  second  Impression,  I 
London,  /  Printed  in  the  Year,  i66l./"  Francis  Kirkman,  the  publisher 
of  the  Drolls  (see  p.  199,  200),  has  printed. 

"A  True,  perfect,  and  exact  Catalogue  of  all  the  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Tragi- Comedies,  Pastorals,  Masques,  and  Interludes,  that  were  ever 
yet  printed  and  published,  till  this  present  year  1661.  all  which  you 
may  either  buy  or  sell  at  the  several  shops  of  Nath.  Brook  at  the 
Angel  in  Cornhil,  Francis  Kirkman  at  the  John  Fletchers  Head,  on 
the  Back-side  of  St.  Clements,  Tho  Johnson  at  the  Golden  Key  in  St. 
Pauls  Churchyard,  and  Henry  Marsh  at  the  Princes  Arms  in  Chancery- 
lane  near  Fleetstreet.  1661." 

But  as  I  could  not  find  the  Museum  copies1 — Tom  Tyler  being  as  yet  catalogued 
only  in  the  King's  Pamphlets,  and  its  Catalogue,  without  the  Play,  being 
under  the  heading  '  Catalogue,'  I  printed  Kirkman's  list  from  his  2nd  edn 
of  1671  ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  print  the  same  thing  twice  over, 
I  let  the  -71  print  stand,  noting  only  that  in  the-6i  Catalogue,  Shakspere's 
name  is  often  spelt  in  its  full  printer's  form  "  Shakespeare  "  (but  not  under 
H,  I,  M,  O  (i),  T,  W,  Y),  not  dockt  of  its  final  e  as  in  the  -71  Catalogue  ; 
and  that  in  the  -61  list,  Locrine  is  not  set  down  to  Shakspere,  but  only  to 
"  W.  S."  The  -6 1  list  also  puts  the  names  of  many  other  plays  between 
the  spurious  plays — '  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,'  '  Cromwels  History,'  'John 
K.  of  England  1st  part '  and  '  2d.  part/  '  Leir  &  his  three  daughters,' 
'  The  London  Prodigal,'  '  Merry  Divel  of  Edmonton,'  '  Mucidorus,'  '  Old 
Castles  life  and  death,'  *  The  Puritan  Widow,'— and  Shakspere's  genuine 
works.  Also  '  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,'  and  the  'Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  tho 
given  to  Shakspere,  are  not  put  first  under  their  respective  letters,  as  his 
name  and  genuine  plays  are  put.  This  looks  as  if  all  these  plays  had  been 
first  treated  as  anonymous,  and  Shakspere's  name  afterwards  added  to  them. 
"  Titus  Andronicus  "  is  enterd  as  the  other  genuine  plays  are. — F.  J.  F. 


1  Mr.  Lyons  afterwards  found  them  for  me. 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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FRA.  KIRKMAN,  1661—1671. 

[Kirkman's  1671  Catalogue  is  printed  at  the  end  of  (643.  d.  75  Corneille) 
"  Nicomede  A  Tragi  Comedy  translated  out  of  the  French,  of  Monsieur 
Corneille  By  John  Dancer,  London,  1670,  4°.  As  it-  was  Acted  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in  Dublin.  Together  with  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  the 
English  Stage  Plays  printed  till  this  present  year  1671."  See  note,  p.  119, 
below.] 

A  True,  perfeft,  and  exa&  Catalogue  of  all  the  Comedies,  Tra- 
gedies, Tragi-Comedies,  Paftorals,  Mafques,  and  Interludes,  that 
were  ever  yet  Printed  and  Publifhed,  till  this  prefent  year  1671. 
all  which  you  may  either  buy  or  fell,  at  the  Shop  of  Francis  Kirk- 
man,  in  Thames-JIreet,  over-againft  the  Cuftom  Houfe,  London. 


p.  i. 


Names  of  the  Authors. 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
WilL  Shakefpear 


Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
WilL  Shakefpear 


Names  of  the  Playes. 
As  you  like  it. 
All's  well  that  ends  well 
Anthony  &  Cleopatra. 
Arraignment  of  Paris.1 

(P.  2)  C 

Comedy  of  Errors. 
Coriolanus. 
Cymbeline. 
Cromwels  History. 


(p.  6)  G 

Will.  Shakefpear     \    Gentleman  of  Verona  |C 

1  '  Arden  of  Feversham.  T.'  is  enterd  without  any  author's  name. 
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H 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Henry  the  4th  ift.  part. 

H 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Henry  the  4th.  sd.  part. 

H 

Will  Shakefpear 

Henry  the  ^th. 

H 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Henry  the  6th.  ift.  part. 

H 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Henry  the  6th.  2d.  part. 

H 

Will  Shakefpear 

Henry  the  6th.  3d.  part. 

H 

Will  Shakefpear 

Henry  the  8th. 

H 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Hamlet. 

T 

(p.  7)  I 

Will.  Shakefpear 

John  King  of  England. 

H 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Julius  Caefar. 

T 

Will.  Shakefpear 

1  John  K.  of  England,  ifl.  part. 

H 

Will.  Shakefpear 

1  John  K.  of  England,  2d.  part. 

H 

(p.  8)  L 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Locrine,  Eldest  Son  of  K.  Brutus. 

T 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Loves  labour  loft. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpear 

2  Leir  and  his  three  Daughters. 

T 

Will.  Shakefpear 

London  Prodigal. 

C 

(p.  9)  M 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Meafure  for  meafure. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Much  adoe  about  Nothing. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Midfomer  nights  Dream. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Mackbeth. 

T 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpear 

Mucedorus. 

C 

1  The  old  Troublesome  Raigne,  which  Shakspere  rewrote. 
8  This  does  not  mean  the  real  Lear,  but  the  old  Leirt  I  fear. 
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(p.  II) 


Will.  Shakefpear 
mil.  Shakefpear 

Othello,  the  moor  of  Venice. 
Old-Caftle's  Life  and  Death, 

T 
H 

P 

Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 

Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre. 
Puritan  Widow. 

H 
C 

(p.  12)  R 

Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 

Richard  the  Second. 
Richard  the  3d. 
Romeo  &  Juliet. 

H 
H 
T 

(P-  14)  T 

Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 
Will.  Shakefpear 

Tempeft. 
Twelf  night,  or  what  you  will. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Troylus  and  Crefida. 
Titus  Andronicus. 
Tymon  of  Athens.1 

C 
C 
C 

T 
T 
T 

(P.  15)  w 

Will.  Shakefpear      \    Winters  tale. 

C 

Will.  Shakefpeai 


(p.  16)  Y 
Yorkshire  Tragedy. 


[See  next  page,  and  the  extract  under  F.  Kirkman,  1673.] 
1  *  John  Fletcher  \  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  |  T  C.'  is  the  entry  for  that  play. 
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An  Advertifement  to  the  Reader  (p.  16). 

IT  is  now  juft  ten  years  fince  I  Collected,  Printed,  and  Pub- 
limed,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Englijh  Stage-Playes  that  were 
ever  till  then  Printed ;  I  then  took  fo  great  care  about  it,  that 
now,  after  a  ten  years  diligent  fearch  and  enquiry  I  find  no 
great  miftakej  I  only  omitted  the  Mafques  and  Entertainments 
in  Ben.  Johnfons  firft  Volume.  There  was  then  in  all,  690. 
feveral  Playes;  and  there  hath  been,  fince  that  time,  juft  an 
hundred  more  Printed  j  fo,  in  all,  the  Catalogue  now  amounts 
to  (thofe  formerly  omitted  now  added)  806.  I  really  believe 
there  are  no  more,  for  I  have  been  thefe  twenty  years  a  Collector 
of  them,  and  have  converfed  with,  and  enquired  of  thofe  that 
have  been  Collecting  thefe  fifty  years.  Thefe,  I  can  aflure  you, 
are  all  in  Print,  for  I  have  feen  all  them  within  ten,  and  now  have 
them  all  by  me  within  thirty.  Although  I  took  care  and  pains 
in  my  laft  Catalogue  to  place  the  Names  in  fome  methodical 
manner,  yet  I  have  now  proceeded  further  in  a  better  method, 
having  thus  placed  them.  [No  break  in  original.] 

Firft,  I  begin  with  Shakefpear,  who  hath  in  all  written  forty- 
eight.1  Then  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  fifty-two,  Johnfon  fifty, 
Shirley  thirty-eight,  Heywood  twenty-five,  Middleton  and  Rowley 
twenty-feven,  Majfenger  fixteen,  Chapman  feventeen,  Brome 
feventeen,  and  D'Avenant  fourteen  j  fo  that  thefe  ten  have  written 
in  all,  304.  The  reft  have  every  one  written  under  ten  in  num- 

1  This  includes  the  II  spurious  ones:  Arraignment  of  Paris  ;  Thomas, 
Lord  Cromwell ;  2  Parts  of  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  K.  John  ;  Locrine  ; 
London  Prodigal ;  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  ;  Mucedorus  ;  Old- Castles  Lift 
and  Death  ;  Puritan  Widow  ;  Yorkshire  Tragedy. 
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her,  and  therefore  I  pafs  them  as  they  were  in  the  old  Catalogue, 
and  I  place  all  the  new  ones  laft.  I  have  not  only  feen,  but  alfo 
read  all  thefe  PI  ayes,  and  can  give  fome  account  of  every  one  • 
but  I  fhall  not  be  fo  prefumptuous,  as  to  give  my  Opinion,  much 
lefs,  to  determine  or  judge  of  every,  or  any  mans  Writing,  and 
who  writ  beftj  .  .  .  (643,  d.  75.  Brit.  Mus.) 

In  "A  Catalogue  of  some  plays  Printed  for  R.  Bentley,  in  Russel-street  in 
Covent  Garden,"  at  the  end  of  George  Powell's  version  of  Fletcher's 
Bonduca,  1696,  is  "  Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Plays  :  In  all  51.  in  large  Fol. 
Mr.  Shakespear's  Plays :  in  one  large  Fol.  Volume,  containing  43  Plays." 
The  36  of  Folios  I  &  2,  plus  Pericles  and  the  6  spurious  plays  put  into  the 
1664  issue  of  the  3rd  Folio  (1663),  4th.  edition,  1685.— F.  J-  F- 

"The  first  Catalogue  that  was  printed  of  any  worth  was  that  Collected  by 
Kirkman,  a  London  Bookseller,  whose  chief  dealing  was  in  Plays  ;  which 
was  published  1671,  at  the  end  of  Nicomede  a  Tragi-comedy,  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Monsieur  Corneille.  This  Catalogue  was  printed  Alpha- 
betically, as  to  the  Names  of  the  Plays,  ^^.promiscuously  as  to  those  of  the 
authors  (Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Johnson,  and  some  others  of  the  most 
voluminous  Authors  excepted)  each  Authors  Name  being  placed  over 
against  each  Play  that  he  writ,  and  still  repeated  with  every  several  Play, 
till  a  new  Author  came  on.  About  Nine  years  after,  the  Publisher  of  this 
Catalogue,  Reprinted  Kirkmarfs  with  emendations,  but  in  the  same  Form. 
Notwithstanding  the  Anonimous  Plays,  one  would  think  easily  distinguish- 
able by  the  want  of  an  Author's  Name  before  them  ;  yet  have  both  these 
charitable  kind  Gentlemen  found  Fathers  for  them,  by  ranking  each  under 
the  Authors  Name  that  preceded  them  in  the  former  Catalogues.  (Langbaine, 
Momus  Triumphalis,  London,  Sam.  Holford,  1688,  4°.  Preface,  sig.  A3.)" 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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William  Shakespear. 

i.  The  Tempest,  a  Comedy. 
3.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  a  Comedy. 
8.  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  a  Comedy. 
n.  The  taming  of  the  Shrew,  a  Comedy. 

16.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  II.,  a  Comedy. 

17.  Henry  the  Fourth,  an  Hist.  Play.     The  first  Part. 

23.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Third,  with  the 

landing  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth  Field. 

24.  The  life  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth. 

29.  Timon  of  Athens,  a  Tragedy. 

30.  Julius  Caesar,  a  Tragedy. 

31.  Mackbeth,  a  Tragedy. 

32.  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark. 

34.  Othello  the  Moor  of  Venice,  a  Tragedy. 

35.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a  Tragedy. 

37.  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  an  Historical  Play. 
39.  The  History  of  Sir  John  Old-Castle,  the  good   Lord 
Cobham. 


William  Alexander^  Earl  of  Stirling. 

*  4.  Julius  Caesar,  a  Tragedy. 

(Crown,  neither  part  of  Henry  F7has  a  star.) 

John  Dryden,  Esq. 

*  8.  The  Tempest  or  the  Inchanted  Island,  a  Comedy,  1676. 

(Duffel's  Mock  Tempest  has  no  asterisk.) 

*  14.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  or  Truth  found  out  too  late,  a  Tragedy,  1679. 

Tho.  Shadwell,  Esq. 

*  9.   Timon  of  Athens,  or  the  Man-hater,  a  Tragedy,  1678. 
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Sir  Charles  Siclley. 

*  2.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Nahum  Tate,  Esq.f 

*  8.  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters,  an  Hist.  Play. 

f  Tate's  version  of  1681  is  given  to  N.  Lee  in  a  Catalogue  of  "  Poems, 
Plays,  &c.,  1681  : 

The  History  of  King  Lear,  acted  at  the  Dukes  Theatre.     Revived  with 
alterations,  by  N.  Lee ;  quarto  price  is." 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  continued,  printed  and  published  at 
London,  in  Easter-Term,  1681. 
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Enter  Eleazer. 

Elea.     To  be,  or  not  to  be,  I  there's  the  doubt 
For  to  be  Sovereign  by  unlawful  means, 
Is  but  to  be  a  flave  to  bafe  defire, 
And  where's  my  honour  then  ? 

The  /  Jewes  /  Tragedy,  /  Or,  /  Their  Fatal  and  Final  / 
Overthrow  /  By  /  Vespatian  and  Titus  his  Son.  / 
Agreeable  /  To  the  Authentick  and  Famous  History  / 
of  losephus.  /  Never  before  Published,  /  By  William 
Hemings,  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxon.  /  London,  /  Printed 
for  Matthew  Inman,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Richard 
Gam- 1  mon,  over-against  Exc ester- House  in  the  Strand, 
1662.  /  Actus  tertiuSy  Scena  secunda.  p.  37. 

II.  p.  40.  Enter  the  Watch. 

(p.  41.)  i  W.  Well,  come  let  us  take  our  ftand  here,  we 
mall  fee  fome  vacant  fellow,  rambling  this  way  anon,  I  warrant 
you. 

2  What  muft  we  do  men  neighbour  ? 

i  Marry  we  muft  remit  um  to  prifon,  and  then  afk  um 
whither  they  were  going. 

3  But  what  if  they  run  away  neighbour  ? 

i  Why  then  we  muft  knock  um  down,  and  bid  um  ftand. 
Nay  I  warrant  ye  neighbour,  I  have  all  ye  r  points  of  law 
Barbatim. 

[The  whole  scene  is  imitated  from  Much  Ado,  III.  iii.  (or  iv,  in  Spedding's 
arrangement);  and  "The  Mechanicks  bit"  in  The  Jewts  Tragedy,  I.  ii, 
p.  9-10,  is  also  from  Dogberry.] 
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ib.  Attus  Qwrtus,  p.  51. 

Enter  Peter 

Call  ye  this  Honour  ?  a  pox  of  honor, 

Giue  me  honefty,  down-right  honefty : 

Souns,  break  ones  head,  and  give  him  no  warning ! 

I  woo'd  not  have  Honor  come  fo  faft  upon  me  neither. 

Looks  who  comes 

I'me  pepperd  with  a  vengeance  :  Farewel  Honor, 
He  to  my  Lady  agen.  Exit 


On  other  pages  are  seeming  recollections  of  Shakspere,  as  on  p.  7, 
"  See  where's  the  prologue  to  the  bloody  Scoene  "  1 ;  on  p.  9 : 

"  How  my  distemper'd  doubts  disturb  my  brain, 

Puzzle  my  will,2  excrutiate  my  soul." 

on  p.  38,  the  dispute  between  Jehochanan  and  Eleazer — probably  that 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Collier  as  founded  on  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  J.  Casar,  IV.  iii ;  and  on  p.  56. 

Dr.  Ingleby  sent  me  the  information  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier*  notes  the 
above  quotations  of  "A  pox  of  honour,"  &c.,  and  "To  be  or  not  to  be," 
and  also  '  a  sort  of  copy  of  the  quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.' 

The  play  was  printed  some  years  after  the  death  of  its  writer,  the  son  of 
Wm.  Heminge,  Shakspere's  fellow-player. — F.  J.  F. 

*  In  his  "  Trilogy.  Conversations  between  three  friends  on  the  Emenda- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  Text  contained  in  Mr.  Collier's  Corrected  Folio, 
1632,  and  employed  by  recent  Editors  of  the  Poet's  Works."  London.  T. 
Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street  (no  date],  p.  21. 
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T.  S.  (GENT,)  *  1662. 


A  Company  of  little  Boyes  were  by  their  Schoolmafter  not 
many  yeares  fince  appointed  to  A6t  the  play  of  King 
Henry  the  eight,  and  one  who  had  the  prefence  (or  the  abfence 
rather)  as  being  of  a  whining  voice,  puling  fpirit,  confumptive 
body,  was  appointed  to  perfonate  King  Henry  himfelfe,  only 
becaufe  he  had  the  richeft  cloaths,  and  his  Parents  the  beft 
people  of  the  parifh,  but  when  he  had  fpoke  his  Ipeech  rather 
like  a  Moufe  then  a  Man,  one  of  his  fellow  Actors  told  him ;  If 
you  fpeak  not  HOH  with  a  better  fpirit  and  voyce,  your  Parlia- 
ment will  not  grant  you  a  Farthing. 

Fragmenta  Aulica,  /  or,  Court  \  and  j  State  Jests  \  in  /  Noble 
Drollery \ J  True  and  Reall.j  Ascertained  to  their  Times,  / 
Places  and  Persons.  By  T.  S.  Gent.\  London,  /  Printed  for 
H.  Marsh  at  the  /  Princes  Armes  in  Chancery-lane  near  / 
Fleetstreet ;  and  Jos.  Comers  at  \  the  Black- Raven  in  the 
long  I  Walk  near  Christ  Church,  /  i662./  p.  I. 


The  same  story  is  told  also  in  Fuller's   Worthies. — Halli well's  Folio 
Shakespeare,  xii.  59.     See  after,  p.  183. 
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THE 

BIRTH 

OF 

MERLIN 

OR, 

The  Childe  hath  found  his  Father. 

As  it  hath  been  feveral  times  Acted 
with  great  Applaufe. 

Written  by  William  Shakefpear,  and 
William  Rowley. 

Placere  cupio 
[Device] 


LONDON  :  Printed  by  Tho.  Johnfon  for  Francis  Kirkman,  and 

Henry  Marjh,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  Princes  Arms  in 

Chancery -Lane.     1662. 


THE    BIRTH    OF   MERLIN,    1662. 
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[The  Birth  of  Merlin  is  certainly  in  no  part  the  work  of  Shakspere. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  in  his  Shakespeare  Apocrypha,  1908,  p.  xlvi, 
says  :  "  There  is  no  external  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  authorship  except 
that  of  the  publisher,  Kirkman,  repeated  in  his  catalogues  of  1661  and 
1671.  This  attribution,  made  so  long  after  Shakespeare's  death,  and  by  a 
particularly  untrustworthy  authority,  has  met  with  scant  respect  in  modern 
times."  Whatever  Rowley's  share  in  the  play  may  have  been,  the  publisher 
was  probably  only  using  Shakspere's  name,  as  others  had  before  him,  to 
recommend  his  book.  M.] 


: 
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ANONYMOUS,  1662. 

Nor  need  you  doubt,  in  this  our  Comlck  Age, 
Welcome  acceptance  for  them  from  the  Stage  : 
For,  if  'tis  true  the  Proverb  doth  exprefs, 
That  .  '  .  Hes  left  Prophet,  who  doth  nearejl  guefs, 
This  I'le  dare  to  foretell,  although  no  Seer, 
That  Thorny-Alley  will  out-dare  King  LEAR. 
.*.   Mavrtf  aptcrroe,  oanQ  clicdgci 


Theatro-Philos.  To  his  -worthy  Friend  Mr.  R.  F.  upon  his 
publishing1  his  Ternary  of  English  Plays  .  .  sign.  •  4, 
back,  of  Gratise  Theatrales,  /  or  /  A  choice  Ternary  of\ 
English  Plays*  /  (i.  Thorny  Abbey,  2.  The  Marriage- 
Broker,  and  3.  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon.)  1662. 
Sig*4,  back.—  F.  J.  F. 


*  The  full  title  is  :  "  GRATIS  THEATRALES,  /  or  /  A  choice  Ternary  of  / 
ENGLISH  PLAYS,  /  Composed  upon  especial  occasions  /  by  several  ingenious 
persons  ;  /  viz.  /  THORNY-Abbey,  or  The  LON-\DON-TAx&  ;  a  Tragedy, 
by  T.  W.  /  The  Marriage-Broker,  or  The  Pan-/der ;  a  Comedy,  by  M.  W. 
M.  A.  /  GRIM  the  Collier  of  CR  0  YD  ON,  /  or  The  Devil  and  his  Dame  ; 
with  /  the  Zte///and  St.  Duns  fan :  a  Co/medy,  by  I.  T.  /  Never  before 
published  :  but  now  printed  /  at  the  request  of  sundry  inge-/nious  friends.  / 
LONDON,  /  Printed  by  R.  D.  and  are  to  be  sold  at  /  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Bear  in  S.  Pauts  \  Church-yard,  1662  /  " 

f  The  Greek  quotation  is  a  line  from  a  lost  play  of  Euripides,  the  name 
of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  De  defectu  oraculorum,  c. 
40,  and  by  Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Atticus  (vii,  13,  4).  Cicero  translates  it 
(De  Divinatione,  II,  5,  12),  "Bene  qui  conjiciet,  Vatem  hanc  perhibeto 
optimum  "  (Wagner,  Fragmenta  Euripidis,  p.  844). 
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Thereupon  calling  a  Court  at  home,  and  to  the  beft  of  my 
understanding  having  a&ed  Pyramus  and  Thijle,  the  Lion  and 
the  Moon-mine  (with  lefle  partiality  perhaps  one  way,  then 
would  have  appeared  the  other  in  the  Votes  on  your  fide  the 
water)  1  flood  clearly  acquitted  upon  the  whole  matter 

Coll.  Henry  Marten's  /  Familiar  /  Letters  /  to  /  His  Lady  / 
of/  Delight./  Also  /  Her  kinde  Returnes,  /  With  /  His 
Rivall  R.  Pettingalls  Heroicall  /  Epistles./  Printed  by 
Edmundus  De  Spedosd  Villa.\  Bellositi  Dobunorum./ 
Printed  for  Richard  Davis,  i662./  p.  2. 

F.  J.  F. 
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J.  KELYNGE,   1663. 

On  the  Incomparable  LOVE  a  la  MODE. 

CRiticks  approach,  view  what  a  ftreame  of  Wit 
Through  this  one  Poem  runs  -}  examine  it : 
I  dare  engage,  each  Act,  each  Sccene,  each  line, 
Of  pureft  Wit  and  Mirth's  the  richeft  mine 
Ere  fprung  from  Engli/h  Pen  .... 
Were  Shakefpeare,  Fletcher,  or  renowned  Ben 1 
Alive,  they'd  yield  to  this  more  happie  pen 
Thofe  lawrells  that  bedeckt  their  brows  5  and  fay, 
Love  d  la  mode's  the  beft-accomplifh'd  Play. 

y.  Kelynge  Efquire. 

A  fore-praise  Poem  to  "Love  a  la  Mode. I  A 
Comedy.  /  As  it  was  lately  Acted  with  great  / 
Applause  at  Middlesex-House.  /  Written  /  By 
a  Person  of  Honour.!  •  •  •  •  London,  /  Printed 
by  J.  C.  for  John  Daniel,  at  the  three  Hearts  / 
in  St.  Paul'j  Church-yard,  near  the  /  West- 
end.  1663.7  4to. 
F.  J.  F. 

1  W.  A".,  in  the  next  fore-praise  poem  '  On  the  Composure  of  LOVE  a  la 
MODE,'  also  says— 

"all  just  Wits  agree 
In  commendation  of  this  Comedie. 
And  for  its  worth,  I  thus  far  dare  ingage, 
Since  the  revival  of  the  English  Stage  ; 
No  modern  Muse  hath  yet  produced  such  : 
Were  Johnson  living,  he  would  swear  as  much." 
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Anonymous,  1663. 

On  they  ride 

*  *  *  * 

unto  Town,  famous  for  Hogs, 
Butchers,  and  their  like,  Maftiffe-dogsj 
And  for  a  Witch  that  once  liv'd  there, 
Not  unlike  Falflqffe  in  Shakefpeare. 

Huflibras     Second  \Spurious]  Part,  1663.    p,  46. 

C.  M.  I. 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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HENRY   BOLD,  1664. 

(1)  Well !  hear  fam'd  Ancient  Ptflol  tel  ye  once 
What  falls  on  thofe,  confront,  the  Helicons  / 

He  fayes  that  Gaping,  ghaftly  wounds  and  BHJlers, 
(Look  to  it)  lhall  untwine  thefatal-jijiers. 

Poems,  1664,  p.  169 

(2)  But  thou  muft  put  me  to  the  purchafe 
Of  fuch  a  pipe,  which  ufed  in  Churches, 
Hath  brought  to  pulpit,  Roger  Korum, 
(As  Bumkin  fwears)  who  long  before  um 
Knew  not  (Jack  Fal/lafwlse)  fince  ever  born 
Church  infide  more,  then  does  a  peppercorn. 

Poems  /  Lyrique  /  Macaronique  /  Heroique,  &c.  /  By 
Henry  Bold  /  Olim  e  N.  C.  Oxon.  /  (quotation  from 
Horace,  2.  1.  2.  Ep.  n.)  London,  /  Printed  for  Henry 
Brome,  at  the  Gun  in  /  Ivy-lane^  1664.  /  To  my  Friend, 
V.  0.  &c.  p.  169,  p.  170.  Seep.  308,  below. 


The  allusion  in  (l)  is  to  Pistol's  mouthing  in  2  Henry  IV,  II.  iv.  211-213, 

"  Then  Death  rocke  me  asleepe,  abridge  my  dolefull  dayes ! 
Why  then  let  grieuous,  gastly,  gaping  Wounds, 
Vntwine  the  Sisters  three  !     Come  Atropos,  I  say  ! " 
in  (2)  to  I  Henry  IV,  III.  iii.  8-12,  Falstaffs 

"An  I  haue  not  forgotten  what  the  in-side  of  a  Church  is  made  of,  I  am 
a  Pepper-Corne,  a  Brewers  horse !  the  inside  of  a  Church  !  Company, 
villanous  Company  hath  beene  the  spoyle  of  me  !  " 

Quotations  and  one  reference  sent  by  J.  O.  Hll.-P. :  revized  by  F.  J.  F. 


MARGARET  CAVENDISH,  1664. 

I  wonder  how  that  perfon  you  mention  in  your  letter,  could 
either  have  the  confcience,  or  confidence  to  difpraife  Shakefpears 
playes,  as  to  fay  they  were  made  up  onely  with  clowns,  fools, 
watchmen,  and  the  like  5  but  to  anfwer  that  perfon,  though 
Shakefpear's  wit  will  anfwer  for  himfelf,  I  fay,  that  it  feems  by 
his  judging,  or  cenfuring,  he  underftands  not  playes,  or  wit ;  for 
to  exprefs  properly,  rightly,  ufually,  and  naturally,  a  clown's,  or 
fool's  humour,  expreffions,  phrafes,  garbs,  manners,  actions, 
words,  and  courfe  of  life,  is  as  witty,  wife,  judicious,  ingenious, 
and  obferving,  as  to  write  and  exprefs  the  expreffions,  phrafes, 
garbs,  manners,  actions,  words,  and  courfe  of  life,  of  kings  and 
princes  5  and  to  exprefs  naturally,  to  the  life,  a  mean  country 
wench,  as  a  great  lady,  a  courtefan,  as  a  chaft  woman,  a  mad 
man,  as  a  man  in  his  right  reafon  and  fenfes,  a  drunkard,  as  a 
fober  man,  a  knave,  as  an  honeft  man,  and  fo  a  clown,  as  a  well- 
bred  man,  and  a  fool,  as  a  wife  man;  nay,  it  expreffes  and  declares 
a  greater  wit,  to  exprefs,  and  deliver  to  poflerity,  the  extrava- 
gancies of  madnefs,  the  fubtilty  of  knaves,  the  ignorance  of 
clowns,  and  the  Simplicity  of  naturals,  or  the  craft  of  feigned 
fools,  than  to  exprefs  regularities,  plain  honefty,  courtly  garbs,  or 
feniible  difcourfes,  for  'tis  harder  to  exprefs  nonfenfe  than  fenfe, 
and  ordinary  converfations,  than  that  which  is  unufual ;  and  'tis 
harder,  and  requires  more  wit  to  exprefs  a  jefler,  than  a  grave 
ftatefman  j  yet  Shakefpear  did  not  want  wit,  to  exprefs  to  the  life 
all  forts  of  perfons,  of  what  quality,  profeffion,  degree,  breeding, 
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or  birth  foever ;  nor  did  he  want  wit  to  exprefe  the  divers  and 
different  humours,  or  natures,  or  feveral  paffions  in  mankind  j 
and  fo  well  he  hath  exprefTd  in  his  playes  all  forts  of  perfons,  as 
one  would  think  he  had  been  tranfformed  into  every  one  of  thofe 
perfons  he  hath  defcribed  j  and  as  fometimes  one  would  think  he 
was  really  himfelf  the  clown  or  jefter  he  feigns,  fo  one  would 
think,  he  was  alfo  the  king,  and  privy-councillor  j  alfo  as  one  would 
think  he  were  really  the  coward  he  feigns,  fo  one  would 
think  he  were  the  moft  valiant  and  experienced  fouldier  j  Who 
would  not  think  he  had  been  fuch  a  man  as  his  Sir  John  Faljlqff? 
and  who  would  not  think  he  had  been  Harry  the  Fifth?  £ 
certainly  Julius  Ccefar,  Augujlus  Ccefar,  and  Antonius,  did 
never  really  aft  their  parts  better,  if  fo  well,  as  he  hath 
defcribed  them,  and  I  believe  that  Antonius  and  Brutus  did  not 
fpeak  better  to  the  people,  than  he  hath  feign'd  them  j  nay,  one 
would  think  that  he  had  been  metamorphofed  from  a  man  to  a 
woman,  for  who  could  defcribe  Cleopatra  better  than  he  hath 
done,  and  many  other  females  of  his  own  creating,  as  Nan  Page, 
Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  the  doctors  maid,  Bettrice,  Mrs.  Quickly, 
Doll  Tearjheet,  and  others,  too  many  to  relate  ?  and  in  his  tragick 
vein,  he  prefents  paffions  fo  naturally,  and  miffortunes  fo  probably, 
as  he  peirces  the  fouls  of  his  readers  with  fuch  a  true  fenfe  and 
feeling  thereof,  that  it  forces  tears  through  their  eyes,  and  almoft 
perfwades  them,  they  are  really  a&ors,  or  at  leaft  prefent  at  thofe 
tragedies.  Who  could  not  fwear  he  had  been  a  noble  lover,  that 
could  woo  fo  well  ?  and  there  is  not  any  perfon  he  hath  defcribed 
in  his  book,  but  his  readers  might  think  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  them  j  indeed  Shakefpear  had  a  clear  judgment,  a  quick 
wit,  a  fpreading  fancy,  a  fubtil  obfervation,  a  deep  appreheniion, 
and  a  moft  eloquent  elocution  -,  truly,  he  was  a  natural  orator,  as 
well  as  a  natural  poet,  and  he  was  not  an  orator  to  fpeak  well 
only  on  fome  fubjecls,  as  lawyers,  who  can  make  eloquent  orations 
at  the  bar,  and  plead  fubtilly  and  wittily  in  law-cafes,  or  divines, 
that  can  preach  eloquent  fermons,  or  difpute  fubtilly  and  wittily 
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in  theology,  but  take  them  from  that,  and  put  them  to  othei 
fubjeas,  and  they  will  be  to  feek  j  but  Shakefpear  s  wit  and 
eloquence  was  general,  for  and  upon  all  fubjefts,  he  rather  wanted 
fubjeas  for  his  wit  and  eloquence  to  work  on,  for  which  he  was 
forced  to  take  fome  of  his  plots  out  of  hiftory,  where  he  only 
took  the  bare  defigns,  the  wit  and  language  being  all  his 
ownj  &c. 

****** 
Remember,  when  we  were  very  young  maids,  one  day  we  were 
difcourling  about  lovers,  and  we  did  injoyn  each  other  to  confefs 
who  profefTd  to  love  us,  and  whom  we  loved,  and  I  confeffd  I 
only  was  in  Love  with  three  dead  men,  which  were  dead  long 
before  my  time,  the  one  was  Ccefar,  for  his  valour,  the  fecond  Ovid, 
for  his  wit,  and  the  third  was  our  countryman  Shakefpear,  for 
his  comical  and  tragical  humour  -,  but  foon  after  we  both  married 
two  worthy  men,  and  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own  hufband,  for 
you  beft  know  what  he  is ;  As  for  my  hufband,  I  know  him  to 
have  the  valour  of  Ccefar,  the  fancy,  and  wit  of  Ovid,  and  the 
tragical,  efpecially  comical  art  of  Shakefpear  ;  in  truth  he  is  as  far 
beyond  Shakefpear  for  comical  humour,  as  Shakefpear  beyond  an 
ordinary  poet  in  that  way ;  £rc. 

CCXI  Sociable  Letters  written  by  the  Lady  Marchioness 

of  Newcastle.     1664.     [Fo.] 
Letters  C XX III  and  CLXI2. 


The  writer  of  the  Sociable  Letters  was  the  second  wife  of  William,  Marquess 
of  Newcastle,  the  patron  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  preface  she  writes  : 

"  I  have  endeavoured  under  the  cover  of  letters  to  express  the  humors  of 
mankind,  and  the  actions  of  man's  life  by  the  correspondence  of  two  ladies 
living  at  some  short  distance  from  each  other." 

Margaret  Cavendish  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  accomplishment ;  but, 
while  her  thoughts  are  usually  common-place,  she  conveys  them  by  an 
apparatus  of  phraseology  which  is  clear  rather  than  forcible,  and  dispropor 
tionately  diffuse.  Her  summary  of  Shakespeare's  virtues  is  little  more  than 
an  inventory,  and  is  tautologically  particular.  Yet  we  must  allow  that  the 
occasion  called  for  the  critique ;  and  at  that  day  it  was  not  superfluous  to 
insist  upon  the  identity  of  the  poet  with  each  and  every  of  his  great 
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characters.  The  paradox,  "  'tis  harder  to  express  nonsense  than  sense,"  is 
a  great  truth,  singularly  applicable  to  Shakespeare's  art.  What  she  says  as 
to  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  readers  is  also  felicitous  :  and  her  remark  on 
the  Roman  plays—"  that  Antonius  and  Bmtus  did  not  speak  better  to  the 
people  than  he  hath  feigned  them  " — is  reiterated  with  excellent  effect  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  Lectures  on  Plutarch.  That  she  imitated 
Shakespeare,  in  her  poems,  is  countenanced  by  similarities  of  diction ;  e.  g. , 
in  1653  she  writes  : 

"  Had  sinews  room  fancy  therein  to  breed, 
Copies  of  verses  might  from  the  heel  proceed." 

Which  appears  to  be  imitated  from  King  Lear,  where  the  fool  says  : 
"  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't  not  in  danger  of  kibes  ?  '' 

[But  in  her  "  General  Prologue  to  all  my  Playes"  (prefixed  to  her  Playes, 
published  in  1662)  she  modestly  disclaims  any  comparison  with  former 
masters  : — 

"  As  for  Ben.  Johnsons  brain,  it  was  so  strong, 
He  could  conceive,  or  judge,  what's  right,  what's  wrong  : 
His  Language  plain,  significant,  and  free, 
And  in  the  English  Tongue,  the  Masterie  : 
Yet  Gentle  Shakespear  had  a  fluent  Wit, 
Although  less  Learning,  yet  full  well  he  writ ; 
For  all  his  Playes  were  writ  by  Natures  light, 
Which  gives  his  Readers,  and  Spectators  sight. 
But  Noble  Readers,  do  not  think  my  Playes 
Are  such  as  have  been  writ  in  former  daies  ; 
As  Johnson,  Shakespear,  Beamont,  Fletcher  writ ; 
Mine  want  their  Learning,  Reading,  Language,  Wit."   L.  T.  S.] 

Some  account  of  this  admirable  woman  is  given  in  Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  284,  note,  302,  315  (Rev.  M.  Bright's  edition,  1877),  and  in  Evelyn's 
Diary  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  26  (Ed.  1859,  in  4  vols.). 
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CHARLES  COTTON,  1665. 

"  Ah,  Sifter,  sifter  !  had'ft  not  thou, 
Play'd  Miftrefs  Quicklies  office  fo, 
And  footh'd  me  up  till  I  grew  jolly, 
I  never  had  committed  Folly : 
****** 
But  'twas  fo  dark,  as  well  it  might, 
Being  'twixt  twelve  and  one  at  night  j 
That  had  the  nimble  Currier 
In  kindnefs  ftaid  his  leifure  there, 
Though  clad  in  Falftaffs  Kendal  Green, 
He  could  not  poffibly  be  feen. 

Scarronides :  or  Virgil  Travestie.  A  Mock-Poem.  In 
imitation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Virgil's  s£neis  in 
English  Burlesque.  1665,  pp.  118,  123.  (Works,  ed. 
1771,  pp.  127,  129.) 


[These  allusions  have  been  kindly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  R.   Roberts  of 
Boston.     L.  T.  S.] 
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ANONYMOUS,  1666. 

Great  MONK  fo  thundered,  that  'twas  hard  to  lay 
Whether  'twas  He,  or  Fate,  that  got  the  Day. 

Smith  fent  fuch  Thunderbolts  as  ne'r  were  made 
By  Vulcan,  lince  he  firft  wrought  of  his  Trade  j 
Who  gaz'd,  but  durft  not  come  within  a  Shot, 
For  fear  his  other  Legg  had  gone  to  Pott 

Had  Gqffe?-  Ben.  Johnfon,  or  had  Shakefpear  been  .  "v 
Spectators  there,  fuch  Acts  they  mould  have  feen,    .  .  C 

As  they  ne'r  acted  in  an  Engli/h  Scean  : ) 

Thefe  fought  with  Blows,  they  only  clafh'd  in  Words  j 

They  fought  with  Foyls,  but  thefe  with  naked  Swords. 

Here  mould  they've  feen  an  angry  Sea  their  Stage, 

Cover  d  with  rolling  Billows,  Foam  and  Rage  j 

Now  funk  to  Hell,  anon  with  Pride  fo  high, 

As  if  it  gave  defiance  to  the  Skie. 

There  mould  they've  feen  retiring  Rooms  of  War, 

Such  Rooms  as  farr  excells  Romes  Theater : 

A  Ghaftfull  Scean,  not  Theles,  but  Thetis  Womb, 

Wherein  the  Actors  did  themfelves  intomb. 

The  Dutch  Gazette  :/  or,  /  The  Sheet  of  Wild-Fire,  thar 
Fired  the  /  Dutch  Fleet./  Licensed  Aug.  20  Roger 
U  Estrange.  London,  Printed  by  T.  Leach,  in  Shooe- 
Lane,  1666.  A  Broadside.  Brit.  Mus.  831.  1.  9, 
(now  marked  C.  20.  f.)  art.  70. — F.  J.  F. 


1  See  p.  58,  above. 


J.   HOOKE   [LIST  OF  MORDEN'S  BOOKS],  1667. 

Nomina   et    Pretia   aliquot    Librorum  ex  Diario    Dni  Guil  : 
Mordeni  defumpta  per  J:  Hooke.     Aug:  24.  1677. 
Shakefpears  Plays  [;£]oi  :  O2[s]  :  oo[d]. 


SZoane  MS.  3452,  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  56.     [Noticed  by  Edward  J.  L. 
Scott,  Athenaum,  5  March,  1898,  /.  32,  col.  2.] 


[The  leaf  is  dated  at  the  top  1667.  Sidney's  Arcadia  is  mentioned  on 
p.  533  (1665),  Purchas  Pilgrims,  p.  57  (1668),  Pur chas  Pilgrimage,  p.  58^ 
(1669),  Cotgraves  Diction:  p.  63  (1674),  and  Book*  of  Martyrs,  p.  65.  M.] 
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In  our  Old  Plays,  the  humor  Love  and  Paflion 
Like  Doublet,  Hofe,  and  Cloak,  are  out  of  fafhion : 
That  which  the  World  call'd  Wit  in  Shakefpears  age, 
Is  laught  at,  as  improper  for  our  Stage. 

Love  Tricks:  or  the  School  of  Complements^ 
by  James  Shirley.    Prologue.     1667. 


[This  is  a  different  Prologue  to  that  prefixed  to  the  play  when  it  first  came 
out  in  1631,  in  Shirley's  life-time,  under  the  title  of  The  School  of  Compli- 
ment. James  Shirley  died  in  1666.  L.  T.  S.] 

See  vol.  i.  p.  357. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN,  1667. 

As  when  a  Tree's  cut  down,  the  fecret  Root 

Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  Branches  fhoot  5 

So,  from  old  Shakefpear  &  honoured  duft,  this  day 

Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviving  Play. 

Shakefpear,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  firft  impart 

To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Johnfon  Art. 

He,  Monarch-like,  gave  thofe  his  Subjects  Law, 

And  is  that  Nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 

Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 

WhilftybAw/bw  crept  and  gather' d  all  below. 

This  did  his  Love,  and  this  his  Mirth  digeft : 

One  imitates  him  moft,  the  other  belt. 

If  they  have  lince  out-writ  all  other  Men, 

'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakefpear 's  pen. 

The  Storm  which  vanifh'd  on  the  neighb'ring  more, 

Was  taught  by  Shakefp ear's  Tempeft  firfl  to  roar. 

That  Innocence  and  Beauty  which  did  fmile 

In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  IJle. 

But  Shakefpear  s  Magick  could  not  copy'd  be, 

Within  that  Circle  none  durft  walk  but  he. 

I  muft  confefs  'twas  bold,  nor  would  you  now 

That  liberty  to  vulgar  Wits  allow, 

Which  works  by  Magick  fupernatural  things : 

But  Shakefpear  s  pow'r  is  Sacred  as  a  King's. 

Thole  Legends  from  old  Priefthood  were  receiv'd, 

And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  believ'd. 

Prologue  to  The  Tempest  or  The  Enchanted  Island,  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  and  John  Dryden.     1676. 
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There  is  no  doubt  D'Avenant,  whatever  may  have  been  his  parentage  or 
his  morals,  had  very  considerable  poetical  abilities.  Remembering  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Aubrey  (page  260),  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  testi- 
mony of  Dryden  to  his  dramatic  excellence.  It  is  prefixed  to  the  play  written 
by  them  jointly  upon  the  suggestion  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  and  runs 
thus  : 

"  In  the  time  I  writ  with  him,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  somewhat 
more  nearly  of  him  than  I  had  formerly  done,  when  I  had  only  a  bare  ac- 
quaintance with  him  :  I  found  him  then  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was 
propos'd  to  him  on  which  he  could  not  suddenly  produce  a  thought  extreamly 
pleasant  and  surprising  :  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  old 
Latin  Proverb,  were  not  always  the  least  happy.  And  as  his  fancy  was 
quick,  so  likewise  were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He  borrowed 
not  of  any  other  ;  and  his  imaginations  were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter 
into  any  other  man.  His  Corrections  were  sober  and  judicious  :  and  he 
corrected  his  own  writings  much  more  severely  than  those  of  another  man, 
bestowing  twice  the  time  and  labour  in  polishing,  which  he  us'd  in 
invention." 

.  Preface  to  The  Tempest  or  The  Enchanted  Island.     1669. 

[This  play  was  first  printed  in  1670  (which  edition  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see,  and  therefore  take  the  extracts  from  that  of  1676),  Dryden' s  Preface  is 
dated  1669,  and  the  Epilogue  points  to  its  first  acting  in  1667.   The  Prologue 
given  above  is  not  signed  by  Dryden,  but  we  take  it  to  have  been  written  by 
him.     The  first  and  third  stanzas  of  the  Epilogue  run  as  follows, — 
"  Gallants,  by  all  good  signs  it  does  appear, 
That  Sixty  seven's  a  very  damning  year, 
For  Knaves  abroad,  and  for  ill  Poets  here. 
***** 

The  Ghosts  of  Poets  walk  within  this  place, 

And  haunt  us  Actors  wheresoe'r  we  pass, 

In  visions  bloudier  then  King  Richard's  was."     L.  T.  S.] 
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To  begin,  then,  with  Shakefpeare :  he  was  the  man  who  of 
all  Modern,  and  perhaps  Ancient  Poets,  had  the  largeft  and 
moft  comprehensive  foul.  All  the  Images  of  Nature  were  ftill 
prefent  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but  luckily  : 
when  he  defcribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  fee  it,  you  feel  it  too. 
Thofe  who  accufe  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the 
greater  commendation  :  he  was  naturally  learn' d  j  he  needed 
not  the  fpe6tacles  of  Books  to  read  Nature ;  he  look'd  inwards, 
and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  fay  he  is  everywhere  alike  5  were 
he  fo,  I  mould  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greateft 
of  Mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  inlipid;  his  Comick  wit 
degenerating  into  clenches,  his  ferious  fwelling  into  Bombaft. 
But  he  is  alwayes  great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to 
him  :  no  man  can  fay  he  ever  had  a  fit  fubjeft  for  his  wit,  and 
did  not  then  raife  himfelf  as  high  above  the  reft  of  [the]  Poets 

Quantum  lentafolent,  inter  vilerna  cuprefli. 

The  confideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  fay,  That 
there  was  no  fubjecl  of  which  any  Poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  it  much  better  treated  of  in  Shakefpeare ;  and  however 
others  are  now  generally  prefer' d  before  him,  yet  the  Age 
wherein  he  liv'd,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher 
and  Johnfon  never  equall'd  them  to  him,  in  their  efteem :  And 
in  the  laft  Kings  Court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  higheft, 
Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers, 
fet  our  Shakefpeare  far  above  him. 

Beaummt  and  Fletcher •,  of  whom  I  am  next  to  fpeak,  had  with 
the  advantage  of  Shakefpeare 's  wit,  which  was  their  precedent, 
great  natural  gifts,  improv'd  by  ftudy. 

Of  Dramatick  Poesic,  an  Essay.     1668.     [4/0.]  /.  47- 
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[The  following  passage  from  Daniel  George  Morhoff,  fourteen  years  after 
Dryden's  Essay,  which  is  referred  to  by  Ulrici  (ShakspearJs  Dramatische 
Kunstt  1874,  Part  3,  p.  183)  as  the  first  mention  of  Shakespere  by  a 
German  writer,  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  above  extract. 

"Der  John  Dryden  hat  gar  woll  und  gelahrt  von  der  Dramatica  Poesi 
geschrieben.  Die  Engellander  die  er  hierin  anfiihrt  sein  Shakespeare,  Fletcher, 
Beaumont  von  welchen  ich  nichts  gesehen  habe.  Ben.  Johnson  hat  gar  viel 
geschrieben,  welcher  meines  erachtens  kein  geringes  Lob  verdienet." 

Unterricht  von  der  Teutschen  Sprache  und  Potsie,  deren 
Uhr sprung,  Fortgang  und  Lehrsatzen.  Kiel,  1682. 
Cap.  IV,  Von  der  Engellander  Poeterey,  p.  250. 

("John  Dryden  has  well  and  learnedly  written  of  Dramatic  Poesie.  The 
English  whom  he  quotes  therein  are  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  of 
whom  I  have  seen  nothing.  Ben  Johnson  has  written  a  great  deal  which  in 
my  judgment  deserves  no  small  praise.") 

Shakespere  was  early  known  abroad ;  three  of  his  plays,  now  in  Zurich 
library,  were  brought  over  by  the  Swiss,  J.  R.  Hess,  who  was  in  England 
in  1614;  and  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  and  Romeo  6°  Juliet  were  acted  at 
Dresden  by  the  English  comedians  in  1626,  as  appears  by  a  list  of  plays 
performed  by  them  in  that  year.  Much  curious  and  interesting  information 
on  the  companies  of  English  Actors  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  1 6th  and  i;th  centuries,  is  given  in  Albert  Cohn's  Shakespeare  in 
Germany,  1865  (see  the  foregoing  facts  on  pp.  xx,  cxv),  and  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  work  recent  discoveries  in  the  Minute  books  of  Cologne  shew 
that  English  actors  appeared  in  that  city  in  several  different  years  between 
1592  and  1612.  See  Dr.  L.  Ennen's  articles  in  the  Stadt-Anzdger  der 
Kolnischen  Zeitung,  Nov.  17,  20,  21,  and  22,  1877.  L-  T-  S.] 
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The  Matter-piece  of  Seneca  I  hold  to  be  that  Scene  in  the 
Troades,  where  UlyJJes  is  feeking  for  Aftyanax  to  kill  himj 
There  you  fee  the  tendernefs  of  a  Mother,  fo  reprefented  in 
Andromache,  that  it  raifes  companion  to  a  high  degree  in  the 
Reader,  and  bears  the  neareft  refemblance  of  any  thing  in  their 
Tragedies  to  the  excellent  Scenes  of  Paflion  in  Shakefpeare,  or 
in  Fletcher .—  Of  Dram.  Poefie,  p.  44. 

The  unity  of  A6tion  in  all  their  [the  French]  Plays  is  yet  more 
confpicuous,  for  they  do  not  burden  them  with  under-plots  as 
the  Englifh  do  j  *  *  *  *  From  hence  likewife  it  arifes  that  the 
one  half  of  our  A6tors  are  not  known  to  the  other.  They  keep 
their  diftances  as  if  they  were  Mountagues  and  Capulels,  and 
feldom  begin  an  acquaintance  till  the  laft  Scene  of  the  Fifth  A£t, 
when  they  are  all  to  meet  upon  the  Stage. — (p.  28.) 

On  the  other  fide,  if  you  confider  the  Hiftorical  Playes  of 
Shakefpeare,  they  are  rather  fo  many  Chronicles  of  Kings,  or  the 
bufinefs  many  times  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  crampt  into  a  repre- 
fentation  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  which  is  not  to  imitate  or 
paint  Nature,  but  rather  to  draw  her  in  miniature,  to  take  her 
in  little ;  to  look  upon  her  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  Perfpec- 
tive,  and  receive  her  Images  not  onely  much  lefs,  but  infinitely 
more  imperfeft  then  the  life:  this  inftead  of  making  a  Play 
delightful,  renders  it  ridiculous. 

Quodcunque  ojlendis  mihijic,  incredulus  odi. 
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For  the  Spirit  of  man  cannot  be  fatiffied  but  with  truth,  or  a 
leaft  verifimility  j  and  a  Poem  is  to  contain,  if  not  ro  erv/za,  yet 
irvfjLotffiv  ofjLola,  as  one  of  the  Greek  Poets  has  exprefled  it. 

(p.  29,  30.) 

Hence  the  reafon  is  perfpicuous,  why  no  French  Playes,  when 
translated,  have,  or  ever  can  fucceed  upon  the  Englim  Stage. 
For,  if  you  confider  the  Plots,  our  own  are  fuller  of  variety,  if  the 
writing  ours  are  more  quick  and  fuller  of  fpirit :  and  therefore 
'tis  a  ftrange  miftake  in  thofe  who  decry  the  way  of  writing 
Playes  in  Verfe,  as  if  the  Englim  therein  imitated  the  French. 
We  have  borrow'd  nothing  from  them  j  our  Plots  are  weav'd  in 
Englim  Loomes  :  we  endeavour  therein  to  follow  the  variety  and 
greatnefs  of  characters  which  are  deriv'd  to  us  from  Shakefpeare 
and  Fletcher:  the  copioumefs  and  well-knitting  of  the  intrigues 
we  have  from  Johnfon,  and  for  the  Verfe  it  felf  we  have  Englifh 
Prefidents  of  elder  date  then  any  of  Corneille's  Playes  :  (not  to 
name  our  old  Comedies  before  Shakefpeare,  which  were  all  writ 
in  verfe  of  fix  feet,  or  Alexandra's,  fuch  as  the  French  now  ufe) 
I  can  fhow  in  Shakefpeare,  many  Scenes  of  rhyme  together,  and 
the  like  in  Ben.  Johnfons  Tragedies : — (p.  46.) 

But  to  return  from  whence  I  have  digreff'd,  I  dare  boldly 
affirm  thefe  two  things  of  the  Englim  Drama  :  Firft,  That  we 
have  many  Playes  of  ours  as  regular  as  any  of  theirs  j  and  which, 
befides,  have  more  variety  of  Plot  and  Characters  :  And  fecondly, 
that  in  moft  of  the  irregular  Playes  of  Shakefpeare  or  Fletcher 
(for  Ben.  Johnfon  s  are  for  the  moft  part  regular)  there  is  a  more 
mafculine  fancy  and  greater  fpirit  in  all  the  writing,  then  there  is 
in  any  of  the  French.  I  could  produce  even  in  Shakefpeare's 
and  Fletcher  s  Works,  fome  Playes  which  are  almoft  exactly 
form'd,  as  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  and  the  Scornful  Lady : 
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but  becaufe  (generally  fpeaking)  Skakefpeare,  who  writ  firft,  did 
not  perfectly  obferve  the  Laws  of  Comedy,  and  Fletcher,  who 
came  nearer  to  perfection,  yet  through  careleflhefs  made  many 
faults  j  I  will  take  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  Play  from  Ben.  John- 
fon,  who  was  a  careful  and  learned  obferver  of  the  Dramatique 
Lawes,  and  from  all  his  Comedies  I  fhall  felecl;  The  Silent  Woman; 
of  which  I  will  make  a  fhort  Examen,  according  to  thofe  Rules 
which  the  French  obferve. 

As  Neander  was  beginning  to  examine  the  Silent  Woman, 
Eugenius,  looking  earneftly  upon  him  j  I  befeech  you  Neander, 
faid  he,  gratifie  the  company  and  me  in  particular  fo  far,  as  before 
you  fpeak  of  the  Play,  to  give  us  a  character  of  the  Authour ; 
and  tell  us  franckly  your  opinion,  whether  you  do  not  think 
all  Writers,  both  French  and  Englifh,  ought  to  give  place  to 
him  ? 

I  fear,  replied  Neander,  That  in  obeying  your  commands  I 
{hall  draw  a  little  envy  upon  my  felf.  Befides,  in  performing 
them,  it  will  be  firft  neceflary  to  fpeak  fomewhat  of  Shakefpeare 
and  Fletcher,  his  Rivalls  in  Poefie ;  and  one  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  at  leaft  his  equal,  perhaps  his  fuperiour.  —  (p.  46,  47.) 

[Then  follows,  p.  47,  48,  the  passage  "  To  begin  then  with  Shakespeare  J' 
etc.,  printed  above,  p.  141.] 

Their  Plots  [i.  e.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's]  were  generally 
more  regular  than  Shakefpeare' s,  efpecially  thofe  which  were 
made  before  Beaumont's  death  5  and  they  underftood  and  imitated 
the  converfation  of  Gentlemen  much  better ;  whofe  wilde  de- 
baucheries, and  quicknefs  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  Poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done.  *  *  *  *  Their  Playes  are  now  the 
most  pleafant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  Stage  j  two  of 
theirs  being  a6ted  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shakefpheares  or 
Johnfons :  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  is  a  certain  gayety  in  their 
Comedies,  and  Pathos  in  their  more  ferious  Playes,  which  fuits 

SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II.  L 
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generally  with  all  mens  humours.  Shakefpeares  language  is  like- 
wife  a  little  obfolete,  and  Ben.  Johnfon  s  wit  comes  fhort  of 
theirs.— (p.  48,  49.) 

If  I  would  compare  him  [Ben  Johnfon]  with  Shakefpeare,  I 
muft  acknowledge  him  the  more  corred  Poet,  but  Shakefpeare 
the  greater  wit,  Shakefpeare  was  the  Homer,  or  Father  of  our 
Dramatick  Poets  j  Johnfon  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing  j  I  admire  him,  but  I  love  Shakefpeare. 

(P-  5°-) 

I  am  aflur'd  from  diverfe  perfons,  that  Ben.  Johnfon  was  a5tu- 
ally  acquainted  with  fuch  a  man,  one  altogether  as  ridiculous  as 
he  *  is  here  reprefented.  Others  fay  it  is  not  enough  to  find  one 
man  of  fuch  an  humour  $  it  muft  be  common  to  more,  and  the 
more  common  the  more  natural.  To  prove  this  they  inftance  in 
the  beft  of  Comical  Characters,  Falftaff:  There  are  many  men 
refembling  him;  Old,  Fat,  Merry,  Cowardly,  Drunken,  Amor- 
ous, Vain,  and  Lying :  But  to  convince  thefe  people  I  need  but 
tell  them,  that  humour  is  the  ridiculous  extravagance  of  converf- 
ation,  wherin  one  man  differs  from  all  others.  If  then  it  be 
common  or  communicated  to  many,  how  differs  it  from  other 
mens  ?  or  what  indeed  caufes  it  to  be  ridiculous  fo  much  as  the 
fingularity  of  it  ?  As  for  Falftaffe,  he  is  not  properly  one  humour, 
but  a  Mifcellany  of  Humours  or  Images,  drawn  from  fo  many 
feveral  men;  that  wherein  he  is  fingular  in  his  wit,  or  thole 
things  he  fayes,  prceter  expe6latum,  unexpected  by  the  Audience  j 
his  quick  evafions  when  you  imagine  him  furpriz'd,  which  as 
they  are  extreamly  diverting  of  themfelves,  fo  receive  a  great 
addition  from  his  perfon  ;  for  the  very  fight  of  fuch  an  unwieldy 
old  debauch'd  fellow  is  a  Comedy  alone. — (p.  51,  52,.) 


1  Morose  in  The  Silent  Woman. 
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You  [Lilideius  and  Neander]  have  concluded,  without  any 
reafon  given  for  it,  that  Rhyme  is  proper  for  the  Stage.  I 
[Crites]  will  not  difpute  how  ancient  it  hath  been  among  us  to 
write  this  way ;  perhaps  our  Anceftours  knew  no  better  till 
Shakefpeare 's  time.  I  will  grant  it  was  not  altogether  left  by 
him,  and  that  Fletcher  and  Ben.  Johnfon  uf'd  it  frequently  in 
their  Paftorals,  and  fometimes  in  other  Playes  *  *  *  To  prove 
this  [that  Rhyme  is  not  allowable  in  ferious  Playes],  I  might 
fatiffie  myfelf  to  tell  you,  how  much  in  vain  it  is  for  you  to  ftrive 
againft  the  ftream  of  the  peoples  inclination  ;  the  greateft  part  of 
which  are  prepoflefTd  fo  much  with  thofe  excellent  Playes  of 
Shakefpeare,  Fletcher,  and  Ben.  Johnfon,  (which  have  been  writ- 
ten out  of  Rhyme)  that  except  you  could  bring  them  fuch  as  were 
written  better  in  it,  and  thofe  too  by  perfons  of  equal  reputation 
with  them,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  you  to  gain  your  caufe  with 
them,  who  will  ftill  be  judges. — (p.  57.) 

And  this,  Sir,  calls  to  my  remembrance  the  beginning  of  your 
difcourfe  [p.  $6,  57],  where  you  [Crites]  told  us  we  mould  never 
find  the  Audience  favourable  to  this  kind  of  writing,  till,  we 
could  produce  as  good  Playes  in  Rhyme,  as  Ben.  Johnfon,  Flet- 
cher, and  Shakefpeare,  had  writ  out  of  it.  But  it  is  to  raife  envy 
to  the  living,  to  compare  them  with  the  dead.  They  are  honor' d 
and  almoft  ador'd  by  us,  as  they  deferve;  neither  do  I  [Neander] 
know  any  fo  prefumptuous  of  themfelves  as  to  contend  with 
them.  Yet  give  me  leave  to  fay  thus  much,  without  injury  to 
their  Ames,  that  not  onely  we  mall  never  equal  them,  but  they 
could  never  equal  themfelves,  were  they  to  rife  and  write  again. 
We  acknowledge  them  our  Fathers  in  wit,  but  they  have  ruin'd 
their  Eftates  themfelves  before  they  came  to  their  childrens 
hands.  There  is  fcarce  an  Humour,  a  Character,  or  any  kind  of 
Plot,  which  they  have  not  blown  upon  :  all  comes  fullied  01 
wafted  to  us :  and  were  they  to  entertain  this  Age,  they  could 
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not  make  fo  plenteous  treatments  out  of  fuch  decay'd  Fortunes. 
This  therefore  will  be  a  good  Argument  to  us  either  not  to  write 
at  all,  or  to  attempt  fome  other  way.  There  is  no  bayes  to  be 
expected  in  their  Walks;  Tentanda  via  est  quct  me  quoque  pqffum 
toller e  humo. — (p.  64,  65.) 

Of  /  Dramatick  Poesie,  /  an  /  Essay./  By  John  Dryden 
Esq  ;/****  London,  /  Printed  for  Henry  Herring- 
man,  at  the  Sign  of  the  /  Anchor,  on  the  Lower- walk  of 
the  New-l  Exchange.  l668./  4to. 
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But  I  fear  leafl  defending  the  receiv'd  words,  I  {hall  be  accus'd 
for  following  the  New  way,  I  mean,  of  writing  Scenes  in  Verfe : 
though  to  fpeak  properly,  'tis  not  fo  much  a  new  way  amongft 
us,  as  an  old  way  new  reviv'd ;  For  many  Years  before  Shake- 
pears  Plays,  was  the  Tragedy  of  Queen  Gorloduc 1  in  Englijh 
Verfe,  written  by  that  famous  Lord  Buckhurft,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Dorfet,  *  *  *  *  Shakefpear  (who  with  fome  Errors  not  to  be 
avoyded  in  that  Age,  had,  undoubtedly  a  larger  Soul  of  Poefie 
than  ever  any  of  our  Nation)  was  the  firft,  who  to  fhun  the  pains 
of  coutinuall  Rhyming,  invented  that  kind  of  Writing,  which  we 
call  blanck  Verfe,  but  the  French  more  properly,  Profe  Mefuree  : 
into  which  the  Englijh  Tongue  fo  naturally  Slides,  that  in  writing 
Profe  'tis  hardly  to  be  avoyded. 

Dedication  "  To  the  Right  Honorable  Roger  Earl  of  Orrery." 

Sig.  A3  back. 

The  /  Rival  /  Ladies  /  A  /  Tragi- Comedy  /  As  it  was  Acted 
at  the  Theatre-] Royal.]  Nos  htec  Novimus  esse  nihiL] 
Written  by  /  John  Driden,  Esquire./  London,  ]  Printed 
for  H.  Herringman,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  /  the 
Lower  walk  in  the  New  Exchange.  i66g.f  4to. 

1  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  by  Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  Sackvile,  after- 
wards Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  sometimes  called  the  tragedy 
of  Gorboduc  (lialliwell,  Diet,  of  Old  Eng.  Plays).  Gorbogudo,  king  of 
Britain,  had  two  sons,  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  Their  mother's  name  was  Widen 
(Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  British  History,  Book  II.  chap.  16). 
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It  [the  play]  was  originally  Shakefpear's :  a  Poet  for  whom  he 
[Sir  W.  Davenant]  had  a  particularly  high  veneration,  and 
whom  he  firfl  taught  me  to  admire.  The  Play  it  felf  had 
formerly  been  acted  with  fuccefs  in  the  Black-Friers :  and  our 
excellent  Fletcher  had  fo  great  a  value  for  it,  that  he  thought  fit 
to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  defign,  not  much  varied,  a  fecond  time. 
Thofe  who  have  feen  his  Sea-Voyage,  may  eafily  difcern  that  it 
was  a  Copy  of  Shakefpear's  Tempejl :  the  Storm,  the  Defert 
Ifland,  and  the  Woman  who  had  never  feen  a  Man,  are  all 
fuificient  Testimonies  of  it.  But  Fletcher  was  not  the  onely  Poet 
who  made  ufe  of  Shakef pear's  Plot :  &c.  &c.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  410.] 
•  •«••.•'*,:.» 

I  am  fatisfi'd  I  could  never  have  receiv'd  fo  much  honour,  in 
being  thought  the  Author  of  any  Poem,  how  excellent  foever, 
as  I  mail  from  the  joyning  my  imperfections  with  the  merit  and 
name  of  Shakefpear  and  Sir  William  Davenant. 

Preface  to  "  The  /  Tempest,  /  or  the  /  Enchanted  Island,  f  A  / 
Comedy  /  As  it  is  now  Acted  /  At  his  /  Highness/  the  /  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre,  /  London,  /  Printed  by  J.  Macock,  for 
Henry  Herringman  at  the  Sign  of  the  /  Blew  Anchor  in  the 
Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange.  /  M.DC.LXXVI.  (by 
Sir  William  Davenant  and  John  Dryderi),  tfo.  [signed  J. 
Driden.  Decem.  6.  1669], 

[B.  N.] 


W.  DA  YEN  ANT,  BEF.  1668. 

Before  April  17,  1668,  when  Sir  William  Davenant  died,  he  mixt 
Measure  for  Measure  and  Much  Ado  up  into  his  Law  against  Lovers,  first 
printed  in  his  Works,  1673,  ii.  273.  (See  after,  p.  345.) 

"  Act  I.     Scene  I. 

Enter  Duke,  Angelo,  and  Attendants. 
Duke.    T  M  fare  in  this  your  fcience  does  exceed 

JL      The  meafures  of  advice  $  and  to  your  skill, 
By  deputation,  I  refolve  to  leave  a  while 
My  place  and  ftrength." 


Baker's  entry  of  the  play  (Biogr.  Dram.  ii.  364,  col.  2)  is  "  THE  LAW 
AGAINST  LOVERS,  Tragi-Com.  by  Sir  W.  Davenant.  Fol.  1673. 
This  play,  which  met  with  great  success,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  plots  of 
Shakspeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  and  Much  Ado  abotit  Nothing.  The 
characters,  and  almost  the  language  of  the  piece,  are  borrowed  from  that 
divine  author, — all  that  Sir  William  has  done,  being  to  blend  the  circum- 
stances together,  so  as  to  form  some  connexion  between  the  plots,  and  to 
soften  and  modernize  those  passages  of  the  language  which  appeared  rough 
or  obsolete.  The  scene,  Turin." 

-  F.  J.  F. 
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In  this  year  was  publisht  a  play  founded,  more  or  less,  on  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  by  Shakspere  and  Fletcher.  Its  title  is  "  The  /  Rivals./  A  / 
Comedy./  Acted  by  His  Highnes  the  /  Duke  of  York's  Servants./  Licensed 
September  19.  i668./  Roger  L?  Estrange.]  London,  /  Printed  for  William 
Cademan,  at  the  Pope's  Head  in  /  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Eocchange^ 
1668." 


The  Actors  Names  "  are 


"  Arcon 
Polynices 
Provost 
Theocles 
Philander 
Cunopes 
Heraclia 
[Cleone, 
Celania 
Leucippe 


[for 


The  Prince  #/"  Arcadia. 

His  General. 

Mr.  and  keeper  of  the  Cittadel. 

Rivals  to  the  Princess  Heraclia 

The  Provost's  Man 
Neece  to  the  Prince 
her  waiting-woman] 
Daughter  to  the  Provost 
Celania'-r  Maid. 

Attendants  and  Guards." 


[2N.  K.] 
Theseus 
Pirithous 
Gaoler 
Palamon 
Arcite 

Emilia 

Her  waitingwoman 

Gaoler's  Daughter] 


The  parts  of  the  play  used  are  mainly  Fletcher's.  Theocles  and  Philan- 
der are  kinsmen  of  the  tyrant  Harpacus,  and  have  been  taken  prisoners  in 
the  battle  in  which  Arcon  has  killd  Harpacus. 

In  this  part,  The  Rivals  borrows  a  bit  from  Shakspere's  (?)  Act  I.  sc.  iv. 
of  the  2  Noble  Kinsmen. 


Rivals,  I.  ii.  p.  3. 
Arcon.    They   are    not   wounded 

mucn? 

Provost.  Not  mortally ; 
But  yet  their  wounds  are  not  Con- 
temptible. 
Arcon.  Let  'em  have  Noble  usage : 

Summon  all 
Our  Surgeons  to  their  Cure ;  Their 

Lives  concern  us 

Much  more  then  Millions  do  of  Com- 
mon rank. 
I  value  pris'ners  of  their  quality 


2  N.  K.  I.  iv.  :  ed.  Littledale. 
Theseus. .  . .  They  are  not  dead?  24 
Herald.  Nor  in  a  state  of  life  : .  .  . 

yet  they  breathe, 

And  have  the  name  of  men.  28 

Theseus.  Then  like  men,  use  'em 

...  all  our  surgions  30 

Convent  in  their  behoofe  .  .  .  their 

lives  concerne  us  32 

Much  more  than  Thebs  is  worth  : 

rather  then  have  'em 
.  .  .  Sound  and  at  liberty,  I  would 
'em  dead  ;  35 
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Too  much  to  let  'em  Captives  be  to  But,   forty  thousand  fold,  we  had 

death.  rather  have  'em 

Yet  Provost  let  their  persons  be  se-  Prisoners  to  us  then  death.     Beare 

cur'd  .'em  speedily 

I"  th'  Cittadel,  till  we  give  further  From  our  kinde  aire,— to  them  un- 
order, kinde, — and  minister 

What  man  to  man  may  doe.  39 

Theocles  and  Philander  are  confined  in  the  Citadel,  and  while  walking 
on  the  Tarras  (terrace),  talk  Fletcher  (among  other  things)  : 


The  Rivals,  Act  I.  p.  6,  7. 
Theo.  Cosin,  How  d'you  ?  .  .   . 
Phi.  I'm  strong  enough  I  hope  for 

Misery, 
Although   I   fear,   we  are   for  ever 

prisoners. 
Theo.  My  thoughts  are  of  the  same 

complexion  too.   .  . 
Philan.  O,  Cosin   Theories,  How 

are  we  lost  ? 
Where  are  our  kindred,  friends  and 

Country  now, 
Those  comforts  we  shall  never  meet 

agen. 
No  more  shall  we  behold  the  games 

of  Honour 
Where  Youths  (with  painted  favours 

hung 
Like  tall  Ships  under  Sail)  striving 

for  fame,  [p.  7.] 

Rival   each   others  glory.     We  no 

more 

Like  twins  of  honour  e're  shall  exer- 
cise 
Our  arms  agen.     Our  Swords  which 

Lightn'd  in 
The  peoples  Eyes,  must  now,  like 

Trophy's,  hang 
To  deck  the  Temples  of  the  Gods 

that  hate  us, 
And  signify  our  ruine  and  defeat. 


2  N.  K.  II.  ii.  i— 55  :  ed.  Littledale. 
Palamon.    How  doe  you,   noble 

cosen?  . 
Why,   strong  inough    to    laugh    at 

misery. 

....  We  are  prisoners  3 

I  feare  for  ever  cosen.     Arcite.  I  be- 

leeve  it.  ... 

Pal.  Oh  cosen  Arcite, 

Where  is  Thebs  now  ?  where  is  our 

noble  country  ? 
Where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds? 

Never  more  8 

Must    we    behold    those    comforts, 

never  see 
The    hardy  youthes  strive  for  the 

games  of  honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of 

their  ladies, 

Like  tall  ships  under  saile  ; 
.  .  .  whilst  Palamon  and  Arcite 
Out-stript  the  people's  praises  .  .  . 

O,  never  16,  17 

Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twyns  of 

honour, 
Our  armes  againe  .  .  .     Our  good 

swords  now — 

....  like  age,  must  run  to  rust, 
And  decke  the  temples  of  those  gods 

that  hate  us.  ... 
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Theo.  Our  hopes  are  pris'ners  with 

us,  we  review 
Our  former  happiness  in  vain.     Our 

Youth 
Too  soon  will  wither  into  age,  and 

prove 
Like  a  too  timely  Spring,  abortive. 

Here 
(Which  more  afflict  us)  we  shall  both 

expire 

Unmarryed  ;  No  imbraces  of  a  Wife, 
Loaden  with  Kisses  and  a  thousand 

Cupids, 
Shall  ever  clasp  our  necks,  no  issue 

know  us, 
No  figures  of  our  selves  shall  we  e're 

see 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  (young 

Eagles)  teach  'em 
To  look  against  bright  arms. 

Phila.  No  more  shall  we  e're  hol- 
low to  our  Hounds 

Which  shook  the  aged  Forrest  with 
their  Eccho, 

All  pleasures  here  shall  perish,  and 
at  last 

(Which  is  the  Curse  of  Honour,)  We 
shall  dye 

Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 


Arcite.  No,  Palamon,    26 

Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us  : 

here  we  are, 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youthes 

must  wither, 
Like  a  too-timely  spring ;  here  age 

must  finde  us, 
And,  which  is  heaviest,   Palamon, 

unmarried  ; 
The  sweete  embraces  of  a   loving 

wife,  3° 

Loden  with  kisses,  armd  with  thou- 
sand cupids, 
Shall  never  claspe  our  neckes;  no 

issue  know  us, 
No  figures  of  our  selves  shall  we  e'er 

see,  33 

To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young 

eagles  teach  'em 
Boldly     to     gaze     against     bright 

armes ...  35 

Pal.    'Tis  too  true,   Arcite.      To 

our  Theban  houndes  46 

That  shooke  the  aged  foirest  with 

their  ecchoes, 
No  more  now  must  we  halloa  ; .  .  all 

valiant  uses  .  .  . 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish  :  we  shall 

die—  52 

Which  is  the  curse  of  honour— lastly, 
Children  of  greife  and  ignorance.    55 


In  the  rest  of  the  scene,  and  in  Act  II,  more  of  Fletcner  is  borrowd. 
Heraclia  and  Celania  overhear  the  prisoners'  talk,  and  Celania  evidently 
falls  in  love  with  Philander.  The  latter,  in  Act  II,  first  sees  Heraclia  in 
the  garden,  and  shows  her  to  Theocles,  who  proclaims  his  love  to  her,  and 
is  reproacht  by  Philander,  and  they  quarrel.  Theocles  is  set  free  (tho' 
banisht)  at  the  asking  of  Polynices,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  battle. 
But  he  disguises  himself,  and  in  Act  III,  sc.  i,  (p.  24,)  which  is  from  Flet- 
cher's II.  v.  of  2  N.  K*,  is,  as  victor  in  the  country  games,  assignd  to 


*  Arcon.  May  I  demand  wherein? 
Theocles.     In     somewhat     of    all 
Noble  qualities  ; 


Theseus.  . .  .  What  prooves  you?  9 
Arcite.  A  little  of  all  noble  qualli- 
ties: 


'54 
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Heraclia  as  her  attendant.  Meantime  Philander  has  been  set  free  by  Celania, 
who  gets  the  prison-keys  from  her  father's  man  Cunopes,  who  loves  her. 
In  Act  III.  sc.  ii,  modelld  on  2  N.  K.  III.  i. — Shakspere,  toucht  by  Flet- 
cher,—the  rivals  meet.  As  in  2  N.  K.,  Theocles  loses  the  King  and  his 
niece  in  the  wood,  and  thus  apostrophises  her  (p.  27) : 


O  Heraclia  I 
Sweeter   than   Spring  and   all    the 

golden  buttons 
On  her  fresh  boughs  ; 
How  fortunate  am  I  in  such  a  Mis- 
tress ? 

Alas,  poor  pris'ner  !  poor  Philander  I 

Thou  little  dream'st  of  my  success : 

thou  think'st 
Thy  self  more  bless'd   to   be  near 

Heraclia. 
Me  thou  presum'st  most  wretched, 

though  I'm  free ; 
Because  thou    think'st   me  in    my 

Country,  but 

Wer't  thou  acquainted  with  my  hap- 
piness, 

How  I  enjoy  the  lustre  of  her  Eyes, 
What  passion,  Cosin,  wou'd  possess 

thee? 

Enter  Philander  out  of  a  bush. 
Phila.     Traitor    Kinsman !    thou 

shoud'st  perceive  my 
Passion,  were  this  hand  but  owner  of 

a  Sword ; 


O  queene  Emilia,     4 
Fresher  then  May,  sweeter 
Then    hir    gold     buttons    on     the 

bowes  .  .  . 

.  .  .  thrice  blessed  chance 
To  drop  on  such  a  mistris.  .  .  (14)  .  . . 
Alas,  alas     22 

Poore   cosen    Palamon,    poore   pri- 
soner! thou 
So  little  dream'st  upon  my  fortune, 

that  24 

Thou  think'st  thy  selfe  the  happier 

thing,  to  be 
So  neare  Emilia;  me  thou  deem'st 

at  Thebs, 
And  therein  wretched,  although  free ; 

but  if 
Thou  knew'st  my  mistris  breathd  on 

me,  and  that  28 

I  ear'd  her  language,  livde  in  her  eye, 

O  coz, 

What  passion  would  enclose  thee  ! 
Enter  Palamon  as  out  of  a  bush, .  .  . 
Pal.  Traytor  kinsman ! 

Thou  shouldst  perceive  my  passion, 

if  these  signes 
Of  prisonment  were  off  me,  and  this 

hand  32 


I  could  have  kept  a  Hawk  and  hol- 

low'd  well 
To  a  deep  Cry  of  doggs.    I  dare  not 

praise 
My  Horse-man-ship,  yet  those  who 

know  me  well 

Gave  me  a  Character  I  blush  to  own. 
But    I  am  most  ambitious   to    be 

thought  a  Soldier. 


I  could  have  kept  a  hawke,  and  well 

have  holloa'd 
To  a  deepe  crie  of  dogges ;  I  dare 

not  praise  12 

My  feat  in  horsemanship,  yet  they 

that  knew  me 
Would  say  it  was  my  best  peece  ;  last 

and  greatest, 
I  would  be  thought  a  souldier.       15 
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And  were  my  strength   a   little  re- 

inforc'd  with  one 
Meals -meat,    Thy    wounds    shou'd 

shew  the  justice  of  my  Love,  &c. 


But  owner  of  a  sword give 

me  a  sword,  72 

Though  it  be  rustic,  and  the  charity 
Of  one  meale  lend  me  ;  come  before 
me  then  .  , 


Theocles  agrees  to  bring  him  food  and  a  sword,  and  fight  him.  The 
next  scene,  Celania's  Soliloquy,  is  adapted  from  that  of  the  Gaoler's  daugh- 
ter, 2  N.  K.  III.  ii.  :  Shakspere,  toucht  by  Fletcher  (Littledale).  Then 
Fletcher's  scenes  iii. — vi.  of  the  2  N.  K.1  are  more  or  less  taken  for  the  rest 
of  Act  IV.  of  the  Rivals,  in  Theocles  feeding  Philander,  the  country  sports, 
the  two  rivals'  fight,  the  discovery  of  them  by  Arcon,  and  his  judgment  that 
he  will  reverse  his  sentence  of  death  on  both,  for  that  one  of  them  whom 
Heraclia  will  marry.  After  Celania's  mad  scene  in  Act  V.  sc.  i.,  which  is 
taken  from  Fletcher's  V.  ii.  of  the  2  N.  K. ,  the  writer  of  the  Rivals  devises 
a  new  ending  to  his  Play.  He  makes  Arcon  try,  by  offering  first  to  save 
Theocles,  and  then  Philander,  to  find  out  which  of  the  two  Heraclia  likes 
best.  This  failing,  he  tries  which  of  the  doomd  men  will  say  the  most 
generous  things  of  his  rival  when  that  rival  is  accuzed  of  unworthy  acts. 
But  in  this  trial  of  generosity,  the  rivals  are  equal,  each  defending  his  for- 
mer friend  most  warmly.  Then  the  crazed  Celania  comes  in,  mourning 
Philander's  suppozed  death.  He  is  brought  to  her  alive  ;  she  proclaims  her 
love  for  him  ;  and  on  this,  Heraclia  gives  him  up;  Arcon  bestows  Heraclia 
on  Theocles  ;  and  Philander,  as  he  has  lost  Heraclia,  out  of  gratitude  to 
Celania  for  saving  his  life,  takes  her.  It  is  obvious  that  all  this  end  of  Act 
V.  has  nothing  to  do  with  Shakspere. 

Langbaine,  in  his  Momus  Triumphant  or  ' '  Catalogue  of  Plays  with  their 
Known  or  Supposed  Authors,  &c."  of  1688,  put  The  Rivals  among  the 
plays  by  "  Unknown  Authors,"  p.  32,  line  I.  In  his  recast  of  this  book, 
his  "Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets,"  1691,  he  still  kept  The 
Rivals,  at  p.  547,  under  the  head  of  "  Unknown  Authors,"  p.  524,  entering 
it  thus  :  "  Rivals,  a  Tragi-Comedy  in  quarto,  which  at  present  I  have  not ; 
but  have  heard  Mr.  Cademan,""  for  whom  (as  I  think)  it  was  printed,  say  it 
was  writ  by  Sir  Will.  D' Avenant" 

C.  Gildon,  who  revizd  Langbaine  in  1699,  and  profest  to  correct  his 
mistakes,  cut  out  the  attribution  of  the  play  to  Davenant,  and  merely 
enterd  it  in  the  '  Unknown  Authors '  class ;  but  Downes,  who  was,  from 
1662  to  1706,  Davenant's  *  Book-keeper 3  and  Prompter,'  says  in  his 

1  With  help  from  Ben  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  says  T.  Davies. 

2  Waldron's  note  on  p.  40  of  his  Downes  suggests  that  Wm.  Cademan  the 
publisher  might  have  been  the  same  man  as  Cademan  the  actor. 

3  Thos.  Davies's  note  to  Downes  :  Book-Keeper  means  here,  not  one  who 
keeps  accounts,  but  the  person  who  is  entrusted  with,  and  holds  a  book  of  the 
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Roscius  Anglicanus  (1708,  p.  23-4),  ed.  1789,  P-  32'3  :  "The  Rivals*, 
a  Play  ;  wrote  by  Sir  William  Davenant  •  having  a  very  fine  interlude  in 
it,  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  mixt  with  very  diverting  dances  ;  Mr 
Price  introduced  the  dancing  by  a  short  comical  prologue,  gain'd  him  an 
universal  applause  of  the  town  ...  all  the  Women's  Parts  admirably  acted ; 
chiefly  Ce[lan]ia,  a  Shepherdess,  being  mad  for  Love  ;  especially  in  singing 
several  wild  and  mad  songs  ;  My  Lodging  is  on  the  Cold  Ground,  &c.  She 
performed  that  so  charmingly,  that  not  long  after,  it  rais'd  her  from  her  bed 
on  the  cold  ground,  to  a  Bed  Royal,  f  The  Play,  by  the  excellent  Per- 
formance, lasted  uninterruptedly  Nine  Days,  with  a  full  audience." 

Oldys  adds,  in  his  MS.  note  in  Utterson's  interleavd  copy  of  Langbaine's 
EngL  Dram.  Poets  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (p.  547,  C.  45.  d.),  "The  Song  she 
sings  in  her  phrenzy,  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,  &c,  became  very 
famous  from  her  charming  the  King  [Charles  II.]  in  it."  On  Downes's 
authority,  then,  I  put  The  Rivals  down  to  his  master  Davenant. 

Play,  in  order  to  furnish  the  Performers  with  written  parts,  and  to  prompt 
them  when  necessary.  In  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy :  or  Hiwonimo  is  mad 
again"  a  play  is  introduced,  as  in  Hamlet,  and  this  is  spoken  relative  to  it, 

"Here,  brother,  you  shall  be  the  book-keeper, 
This  is  the  argument  of  that  they  show." 

Old  Plays,  1780,  Vol.  3,  Page  224. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Induction  to  Cynthia  s  Revels,  calls  this  retainer  to  the 
stage,  the  Book-holder. — p.  iii.  ed.  1789. 

*  I  know  not  on  what  authority  this  Play  of  The  Rivals  is  ascribed  to 
Davenant ;  it  is  not  in  the  Folio  collection  of  his  works,  nor  does  the  410 
edition  of  it,  1668,  bear  his  name.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  alteration  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Fletcher's  Two  NOBLE  KINSMEN,  and  contains  several  Songs, 
&c.  not  in  the  Original ;  particularly  a  hunting-dialogue  sung  by  Forresters, 
Hunters,  and  Huntresses  :  the  ideas  and  hunting-terms  in  which  are  entirely 
borrowed  from  Ben  Jonsorfs  Pastoral  of  The  Sad  Shepherd.  [T.  Davies.] 

An  alteration  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  by  the  Editor  of  this  Tract, 
was  performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Richmond,  1779. — F.  G.  Waldron's 
1789  ed.  of  Downes,  with  T.  Davies's  Notes,  p.  32,  33, 

f  Charles  II.  had  by  this  Mrs.  Davis  or  Moll  Davis  a  daughter,  '  who 
was  named  Mary  Tudor,  and  was  married  to  Francis  Lord  Radcliffe,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Derwentwater.' — Evans's  Ballads,  1784,  iii.  285.— ib.  p.  33. 

Nell  Gwyn  got  rid  of  Moll  Davis  by  giving  her  some  sweetmeats  made  up 
with  aperients  one  night  before  she  went  to  the  King. — Lives  of  the.  most 
celebrated  Beauties,  &c.,  1715,  quoted  by  Davies,  ib.  p.  33.  Nell  Gwyn's 
son  was  made  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  his  issue  are  among  our  hereditary 
legislators,  I  suppose. 
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THO.   SHADWELL,  1668. 

I  have  endeavour'd  to  reprefent  variety  of  Humours  (moft  of 
the  perfons  of  the  Play  differing  in  their  Characters  from  one 
another)  which  was  the  Pradife  of  Ben  Johnfon,  whom  I  think 
all  Dramatick  Poets  ought  to  imitate,  though  none  are  like  to 
come  near  5  he  being  the  onely  perfon,  that  appears  to  me 
to  have  made  perfe6t  Reprefentations  of  Humane  Life :  moft 
other  Authors,  that  I  ever  read,  either  have  wilde  Romantick 
Tales,  wherein  they  ftrein  Love  and  Honour  to  that  Ridiculous 
height,  that  it  becomes  Burlefque :  or  in  their  lower  Comoedies 
content  themfelves  with  one  or  two  Humours  at  moft,  and  thofe 
not  near  fo  perfect  Characters  as  the  admirable  Johnfon  alwayes 
made,  who  never  wrote  Comedy  without  feven  or  eight 
confiderable l  Humours.  I  never  faw  one  except  that  of 
Fal/tqjfe,  that  was  in  my  judgment  comparable  to  any  of 
Johnfon's  confiderable  Humours  :  You  will  pardon  this  digreflion 
when  I  tell  you  he  is  the  man,  of  all  the  World,  I  moft  paflion- 
ately  admire  for  his  Excellency  in  Drammatick-Po<?/ry. 

The  Preface  to  '  The  /  Sullen  Lovers  :  \  or,  the  \  Impertinent*.  \ 
A  I  Comedy  /  Acted7-  by  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  \  Yorkes 
Servants.  I  Written  by  /  Tho.  ShadivelL]  .  ...  In  the 
Savoy,  /  Printed  for  Henry  Herringman  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Anchor  in  the  Lower -Walk  of  the  New- Exchange. 
1668.  4to. 

For  further  praise  of  Ben  Jonson  by  Shadwell,  see  his  Preface  to  his 
Humourists,  Works,  G  3,  back,  and  his  Epilogue  to  it ;  his  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  his  Virttwso  (Mr.  J.  '  was  incomparably  the  best  Dramatick  Poet  that  ever 
was,  or,  I  believe,  ever  will  be ') ;  his  Prefaces  to  his  Royal  Shepherdess  ( '  the 
incomparable  Johnson'),  and  Psyche;  his  Prologue  to  his  Squire  of  Alsatia, 
to  his  Lancashire  Witches  ('the  most  admirable  Johnson '),  &c. — F.  J.  F. 

1  Excellent,  in  Works,  1720. 

2  at  the  /Theatre  Royal  /  by  /  Their  Majesties  Servants.  —  Works,  1720, 
vol.  i. 
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ROBERT  WILD,   1668. 

Uponfome  Bottles  of  Sack  and  Claret,  laid  in  Sandt 
and  covered  with  a  Sheet. 

Enter,  and  fee  this  Tomb  (Sirs)  do  not  fear, 
No  Spirits,  but  of  Wine,  will  fright  you  here  : 
Weep  o're  this  Tomb,  your  Sorrows  here  may  have 
Wine  for  their  fweet  Companions  in  the  grave. 
A  dozen  Shakefpears  here  interr'd  do  lie ; 
Two  dozen  Johnfons  full  of  Poetry. 

Iter  Boreale.      With  large  Additions  of  several 
other  Poems.     1668.    /.  63. 

[This  is  apparently  taken  from  Parnassus  Biceps,  1656  (see  ante,  p.  64), 
where  the  word  '  Wine'  is  represented  by  '  Sack.'     M.] 
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SIR  JOHN  DENHAM,  1668. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  tne  morning  Star, 

To  us  difcovers  day  from  far, 

His  light  thofe  Mifts  and  Clouds  diffolv'd, 

Which  our  dark  Nation  long  involv'd ; 

But  he  defcending  to  the  fhades, 

Darknefs  again  the  Age  invades. 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spencer  rofe, 

Whofe  purple  blum  the  day  foremows ; 

***** 

By  Shakefpears,  Jbhnfons,  Fletchers  lines, 

Our  Stages  luftre  Rome's  outfhines : 

Thefe  Poets  neer  our  Princes  ileep, 

And  in  one  Grave  their  Manfion  keepj 

***** 

Time,  which  made  them  their  Fame  outlive, 

To  Cowly  fcarce  did  ripenefs  give. 

Old  Mother  Wit,  and  Nature  gave 

Shakefpear  and  Fletcher  all  they  havej 

In  Spencer,  and  in  fohnfon,  Art 

Of  flower  Nature  got  the  ftart ; 

Poems  and  Translations,  with  The  Sophy.  1668.  pp. 
89,  90.  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley,  his  Death  and 
Burial  amongst  the  Ancient  Poets. 


[Did  Sir  John  really  think  that  Shakespere  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  the  above  lines  would  seem  to  imply  ?  Cowley  died  in  1667,  his 
friend  Denham  in  1668.  L.  T.  S.] 
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EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  1669. 

Hoc  feculo  [fc.  temporibus  Elizabethae  reginae  et  Jacobi  regisj 
floruerunt  *  *  *  Gulielmus  Shacfperius,  qui  praeter  opera 
Dramatica,  duo  Poemata  Lucre tice  Jluprum  a  Tarqitinio,  et  Amores 
Veneris  in  Adonidem,  Lyrica  carmina  nonnulla  compofuit :  videtur 
fuifle,  fiquis  alius,  re  ver4  Poeta  natus.  Samuel  Daniel  non 
obfcurus  hujus  aetatis  Poeta,  etc. 

*  *  *  Ex  eis  qui  dramatice  fcripferunt,  Primas  fibi  vendi- 
cant  Shacfperus,  Jonibnus  et  Flecherus,  quorum  hie  facunda  et 
polita  quadam  familiaritate  Sermonis,  ille  erudito  judicio  et  Ufu 
veterum  Authorum,  alter  nativa  quadam  et  Poetic^,  fublimitate 
Ingenii  excelluifle  videntur.  Ante  hos  in  hoc  genere  Poefeos 
apud  nos  eminuit  Nemo.  Pauci  quidem  antea  fcripferunt,  at 
parum  foeliciter ;  hos  autem  tanquam  duces  itineris  plurimi  faltem 
aemulati  funt,  inter  quos  praeter  Sherleium,  (proximum  a;  fupra 
memoratoTriumviratu,)  Suclingium,  Randolphium,  Davenantium 
et  Carturitium  *  *  enumerandi  veniunt  Ric.  Bromeus,  Tho. 
Heivodus,  etc. 

Tractatulus  de  Carmine  Dramatic o  Poetarum,  et  compendiosa 

Enumeratio  Poetarum  a  Ttmpore  Dantis  Aligerii  usque 

'  ad  hanc  sEtatem.      Added   to  the  seventeenth  edition  of 

Thesaurus  J.  Buchleri  of  1669.     Collated  from  the  edition 

of  1679,  pp.  396,  397,  399.    C.  M.  I. 


SIR  THOMAS  CULPEPER,  THE 
YOUNGER,  1670. 

I  am  not  fo  in  love  with  our  own  times  and  faces,  as  that 
I  fancy  in  our  felves  a  greater  excellency,  then  in  our  pre- 
deceflbrsj  who  can  think  that  the  famous  St.  [so\  Phillip 
Sydney,  or  the  incomparable  Lord  Bacon  have  been  out  done 
in  their  feveral  kinds,  OT'Shakefpear,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  or 
Ben  lohnfon  in  theirs,  by  any  of  our  prefent  writers : 

Essayes  /  or  /  Moral  Discourses  f  On  several  /  Subjects.  Written 
by  a  Person  of  Honour. I  \_Sir  T.  Culpeper}  London.]  Printed 
by  H.  Bruges,  for  Thomas  Proudlove  /  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
Shop  at  the  /  Turn-stile,  near  New-Market  in  Lin-lcolns-Inne 
Feilds,  1671.  /.  109. 


[The  book  was  licensed  on  November  7th,  1670.     M.] 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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ANDREW   MARVELL,  1670. 


Further  Inftru6iions  to  a  Painter.  .  .  . 
*  * 

Then  change  the  Scene,  and  let  the  next  prefent 
A  Landfldp  of  our  Motley  Parliament ; 
And  place  hard  by  the  Barr,  on  the  Left-hand, 
Circean  Clifford  with  his  Charming  Wand  : 
Our  Pig  ey'd  on  his  Fafhion, 

Set  by  the  worft  Attorney  of  our  Nation  : 
This  great  Triumvirate  that  can  divide 
The  fpoils  of  Englajid,  and  along  that  fide 
Place  Faljlqfs  Regiment  of  thred  bare  Coats, 
All  looking  this  way,  how  to  give  their  Votes. 


Poems  I  on  I  Affairs  of  State  /  . 
[p.  124.] 


\the  First  Part}  /  1697. 


[In  the  4-volume  edition  of  1703,  p.    116.     The  blanks  are  in  the 
original.     M.] 
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RICHARD   FLECKNOE,    1670. 

Of  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Playes. 

If  any  one  the  difference  woud  know, 

Betwixt  the  Ancient  Playes  and  Modern  now ; 

In  Ancient  Times  none  ever  went  away, 

But  with  a  glowing  bofome  from  a  Play, 

With  fomewhat  they  had  heard,  oifeen  fo  fierd, 

They  feem  to  be  Celejlially  infpir'd. 

Now  you  have  onely  fome  few  light  conceits, 

Like  Squibs  &  Crackers,  neither  warms  nor  heats  j 

Andfparks  of  Wit  as  much  as  you'd  defire, 

But  nothing  of  a  true  and  folid  fire : 

So  hard  'tis  now  for  any  one  to  write 

With  Johnfons  fire,  or  Fletcher  s  flame  &  fpright : 

Much  lefs  inimitable  Jhakfpears  way, 

Promethian-like  to  animate  a  Play. 


Epigrams.     1670. 


A  7i. 
C.  M.  I. 
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?__  WATSON,  1670. 

An  Elegy  on  Sr  W  Davenant  [p  57,  leaf  33] 

&  his  Buriall  amongst  the  Ancient 
Poetw. 

[verse  9] 

Firft  in  the  broad  Elyfian  ftreets     [p.  58,  If.  33,  bk.] 
Him  his  old  father  lohnfon  greets  j 
Next  him  his  Coufen  Shakefpear  meets, 
And  his  friend  Sucklin  lends  him  meets. 

(10) 

Cowley  a  fair  apartment  keeps ;  [p.  59,  If.  34] 

Receiving  him  with  joy  he  weeps  ; 
Into  his  bed  Sr  William  creeps  j 
And  now  in  Abraham's  bofome  fleeps. 
***** 

Communicates  a  fratre  Tho  :  Watson 
Januar  :  20  :    i6*£ 

Addit.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  18,220,  If.  33-4. 

The  compiler  had  at  least  one  other  '  frater  '—Ben  Whiting  (leaf  102, 
back),  and  another,  Ben  Watson  (leaf  60),  but  as  Sir  Frederic  Madden's 
note  on  a  fly-leaf  says,  the  little  volume  was  ' '  Apparently  compiled  by  one 
Watson." 

-F.  J.  F. 
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The  New  Academy  of  Complements,  1671. 

THis  is  not  the  Elyfian  Grove, 
Nor  can  I  meet  my  flaughter'd  Love 
Within  thefe  fhades,  come  death  and  be 
At  laft  as  merciful  to  me, 
As  my  deareft  Dear  loves  fall, 
Thou  (hewdft  thy  felf  Tyrannical 
Then  did  I  die  when  he  was  ilain, 
But  kill  me  now  I  live  again  $ 
And  mall  go  meet  him  in  a  Grove, 
Fairer  than  any  here,  above. 
Oh  let  this  woful  life  expire, 
Why  mould  I  wifli  Evadnes  fire, 
Sad  Portias  Doals,  or  Lucrece  Knife, 
To  rid  me  of  a  loathed  life  ? 
[etc.] 

[p.  164.     Song  127.] 


p.  165. 


T 


Song  129.     From  The  Tempest,  beginning: 
He  Matter,  the  Swabber,  the  Boatfwain,  and  I, 
The  Gunner  and  his  Mate  j  etc. 


p.  167.     Song  135.     From  The  Tempest,  beginning: 

WHere  the  Bee  fucks,  there  fuck  I, 
In  a  Cowflips  Bell  I  lie ;  etc. 


pp.  167-8.     Song  136.    From  The  Two  Gentlemen,  beginning 

WHo  is  Silvia  ?    What  is  (he  ? 
That  all  our  Swains  commend  her  j  etc. 


l66  THE    NEW   ACADEMY   OF   COMPLEMENTS,    1671. 

pp.  168-9.    Song  138.    from.  The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
beginning : 

YOu  fpotted  Snakes  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  Hedge-hogs  be  not  feen  j  etc. 


p.  169.     Song  139.    From  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  beginning  : 

TEH  me,  where  is  Fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ?  etc. 


p.  169.     Song  140.     From  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  beginning 

YOu  that  chufe  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  chufe  as  true ;  etc. 


pp.  169-170.     Song  141.     From  As  You  Like  It,  beginning 

UNder  the  Green-wood  tree, 
' 


Who  loves  to  lie  with  me  5  etc. 


p.  170.     Song  142.     From  As  You  Like  It,  beginning: 

WHat  (hall  he  have  that  kill'd  the  Deer 
His  Leathern  {kin  and  Horns  to  wear  -}  etc. 


p.  170.     Song  143.     From  The  Tempest,  beginning: 

WEdding  is  great  Juno's  Crown, 
O  bleffed  Bond  of  Board  and  Bed  5  etc. 


p.  191.     Song  180.     From  Love's  Labors  Lost,  beginning: 

WHen  Dafies  py'd,  and  Violets  blue, 
And  Cuckow-buds  of  yellow  hue,  etc. 


pp.  193-4.    Song  183.    From  Love's  Labor  s  Lost,  beginning : 

WHen  Ifickles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  mepherd  blows  his  nail,  etc. 
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p.  194.      Song  184.     From  Measure  for  Measure,  beginning  : 

TAke,  oh  take  thofe  Lips  away, 
That  fo  fweetly  were  forfworn ;  etc. 


p.  194.     Song  185.     From  Much  Ado,  beginning: 

Sigh  no  more  Ladies,  figh  no  more, 
Men  were  deceivers  ever,  etc. 


pp.  197-8.     Song  189.     From  Winters  Tale,  beginning: 

LAwn  as  white  as  driven  Snow, 
Cyprefs  as  black  as  e're  was  Crow,  etc. 


p.  198.     Song  190.     From  Cymbelme,  beginning: 

FEar  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  Sun, 
Nor  the  furious  Winter's  rages,  etc. 


p.  216.     Song  212.     From  D'Avenant's  Version  of  Macleth, 
beginning : 

LEt's  have  a  Dance  upon  the  Heath, 
We  gain  more  life  by  Duncons  death,  etc. 


The  New  /  Academy  J  of  j  Complements  /  .  .  .  .  Compiled  / 
By  L.  B.,  Sir  C.  S.  Sir  W.  D\avenant\  and  others  /  .  .  . 
London  .  .  .  1671. 


A  fine  collection  of   old  songs,   etc.     D'avenant's   Macbeth  song   is 
reprinted  by  Furness,  Macbeth,  p.  519.     M. 
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JOHN   CARYL,  1671. 

What  we  have  brought  before  you,  was  not  meant 
For  a  new  Play,  lut  anew  Prejident ; 
For  we  with  modejly  our  theft  avow, 
(There  isfome  Confcience  Jliewn  injiealing  too) 
And  openly  declare  that  if  our  cheer 
Does  hit  your  Pallats,  you  muft  thank  Molliere  : 
Molliere,  the  famous  Shakfpear  of  this  Age, 
Both  when  he  Writes,  and  when  he  treads  the  Stage. 

Epilogue  to  :  Sir  Salomon  /  or,  the  /  Cautious  Coxcomb  :  /  a  { 
Comedy  [by  John  Caryl]  London  I  ...   1671.     M. 
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GEORGE  VILLIERS,   2ND  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM.     1671. 

Bayes.  Now  here's  an  odd  furprife  :  all  thefe  dead  men  you 
fhall  fee  rife  up  prefently,  at  a  certain  Note  that  I  have  made,  in 
Effaut  flat,  and  fall  a  Dancing.  Do  you  hear,  dead  men? 
remember  your  Note  in  Effaut  flat.  Play  on.  [To  the  Muflck. 

Now,  now,  now.  The  Mujick  play  his  Note,  and  the  dead 

O  Lord,  O  Lord  !  men  rife ;  but  cannot  get  in  order. 

Out,  out,  out !  Did  ever  men  fpoil  a  good  thing  fo  ?  no 
figure,  no  ear,  no  time,  no  thing?  you  dance  worfe  than  the 
Angels  in  Harry  the  Eight,  or  the  fat  Spirits  in  The  Tempejl,  I 
gad. 

****** 

Bayes.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  II  mew  you 
the  greateft  Scene  that  ever  England  faw  :  I  mean  not  for  words, 
for  thole  I  do  not  value ;  but  for  ftate,  mew,  and  magnificence. 
In  fine,  I'l  juftifie  it  to  be  as  grand  to  the  eye  every  whit,  I  gad, 
as  that  great  Scene  in  Harry  the  Eight,  and  grander  too,  I  gad  j 
for,  inftead  of  two  Bifhops,  I  have  brought  in  two  other 
Cardinals. 

the  Rehearsal,  1672.     Act  II.  Sc.  v.  ;  Act  V.  Sc.  i. 

pp.  19,  42. 

(First  acted  7  Dec.  1671 ;  see  Arber's  reprint,  1869.) 

C.  M.  I. 
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JOHN   DRYDEN,  1671. 

/  would  haue  the  cliarafters  well  chofen,  and  kept  diftantfrom 
interfering  with  each  other;  which  is  more  than  Fletcher  or 
Shakefpear  did  -.—(Preface,  Sig.  a  i  back.) 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Cowley,  (who  had  a  greater  portion  of  it  than  any 
man  I  know)  tells  us  in  his  Character  of  IVit,  rather  than  all  wit 
let  there  be  none;  I  think  there's  no  folly  fo  great  in  any  Poet  of 
our  Age  as  the  faperfluity  and  waft  of  wit  was  infome  of  our  pre- 
decejfors  :  particularly  we  may  fay  of  Fletcher  and  of  Shakefpear, 
what  wasfaid  of  Ovid,  In  omni  ejus  ingenio,  facilius  quod  rejici, 
quam  quod  adjici  poteft,  invenies.  The  contrary  of  which  was 
true  in  Virgil  and  our  incomparable  Johnfon1. — (Preface,  Sig.  a  2.) 

Some  enemies  ofRepartie  have  olfervd  to  us,  that  there  is  a  great 
latitude  in  their  Characters,  which  are  made  tofpeak  it :  And  that 
it  is  eqfier  to  write  wit  than  humour  ;  lecaufe  in  the  characters  of 
humour,  the  Poet  is  confind  to  make  the  perfonfpeak  what  is  only 
proper  to  it.  Whereas  all  kind  of  wit  is  proper  in  the  Character  of 
a  witty  perfon.  But,  ly  their  favour,  there  are  as  different  characters 
in  wit  as  in  folly.  Neither  is  all  kind  of  wit  proper  in  the  mouth 
of  every  ingenious  perfon.  A  witty  Coward  and  a  witty  Brave  muft 
fpeak  differently.  Falltaffe  and  the  L,yar,fpeak  not  like  Don  John 
in  the  Chances,  and  Valentine  in  Wit  without  Money.  And 
Johnfon's  Truewit  in  the  Silent  Woman,  is  a  character  different 
from  all  of  them  ....  (Pref.  sign,  a  2. — F.  J.  F.) 

Moft  of  Shakefpear's  Playes,  I  mean  the  Stories  of  them,  are  to 
le  found  in  the  Hecatommuthi,  or  hundred  Novels  o/'Cinthio.  / 

1  Johnson  was  the  only  man  of  all  Ages  and  Nations  w[h]o  has  perform'd 
it  [humour]  well.  .  .  .  Ben  Johnson  is  to  be  admir'd  for  many  excel- 
lencies;  and  can  be  tax'd  with  fewer  failings  than  any  English  Poet, 
sign.  a. 
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haue,  my  felf,  read  in  his  Italian,  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the 
Moor  of  Venice,  and  many  others  of  them. — (Preface,  Sig.  a  4.) 

An  /  Evening's  Love.  /  or  the  /  Mock- Astrologer./  Acted  at 
the  Theatre-Royal  /  By  His  /  Majesties  Servants./  Written 
By  /  John  Dryden  f  Servant  to  His  Majesty./  Mallem 
Convivis  quam  placuisse  Cods.  Mart.  /  In  the  Savoy,  \ 
Printed  by  T.  N.  for  Henry  Herringman,  and  are  /  to  be 
sold  at  the  Anchor  in  the  Lower  /  walk  of  the  New 
Exchange,  i6ji./  4to. 


1672. 

You  haue  loft  that  which  you  call  natural,  and  have  not  acquired 
the  lajl  perfection  of  Art.  But  it  was  onely  cujlome  which  cozen  d 
usfo  long  :  we  thought,  lecaufe  Shakefpear  and  Fletcher  went  no 
farther,  that  there  the  Pillars  of  Poetry  were  to  le  ere6ted.  That, 
becaufe  they  excellently  defcrib'd  Paffion  without  Rhyme,  therefore 
Rhyme  was  not  capable  of  defcriling  it.  but  time  has  now  con- 
vinced moft  men  of  that  Error. 

"  Of  Heroick  Playes.     An  Essay"  prefixed  to  the  First  Part 
of  The  Conquest  of  Granada.     1672,  Sign,  a  2  and  a  2  back. 


There  will  be  Praife  enough  :  yet  not  fo  much, 

As  if  the  world  had  never  any  fuch : 

Ben  Johnfon,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Shakefpear,  are 

As  well  as  you,  to  have  a  Poets  fhare. 

You  who  write  after,  have  befides,  this  Curfe, 

You  muft  write,  better,  or,  you  elfe  write  worfe : 

"  On  Mr.  Dryden's  Play,  The  Conquest  of  GRANADA." 
signed  "  Vaughan  "  prefixed  to  the  First  Part  (Sig.  b  3) 
of— 

The  Conquest  /  of  /  Granada  /  by  the  /  Spaniards  :  In 
Two  Parts./  Acted  at  the  Theater- Royall.\  Written  by 
John  Dryden  Servant  /  to  His  Majesty./  *  *  *  /  In 
the  Savoy,  \  Printed  by  T.  N.  for  Henry  Herring-man, 
and  are  to  /  be  sold  at  the  Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  / 
of  the  New  Exchange.  l6j2.l 
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In  Country  Beauties  as  we  often  fee, 

Something  that  takes  in  their  fimplicity. 

Yet  while  they  charm,  they  know  not  they  are  fair, 

And  take  without  their  fpreading  of  the  mare: 

Such  Artlefs  beauty  lies  in  Shake/pears  wit, 

'Twas  well  in  fpight  of  him  whate're  he  writ. 

His  excellencies  came,  and  were  not  fought, 

His  words  like  cafual  Atoms  made  a  thought : 

Drew  up  themfelves  in  rank  and  file,  and  writ, 

He  wondrlng  how  the  devil  it  were  fuch  wit. 

Thus  like  the  drunken  Tinker  in  his  Play, 

He  grew  a  Prince,  and  never  knew  which  way. 

He  did  not  know  what  Trope  or  Figure  meant, 

But  to  perfwade  is  to  be  eloquent, 

So  in  this  Ccefar  which  this  day  you  fee, 

Tully  ne'r  fpoke  as  he  makes  Anthony. 

Thofe  then  that  tax  his  Learning  are  too  blame. 

He  knew  the  thing,  but  did  not  know  the  Name  : 

Great  Johnfon  did  that  Ignorance  adore, 

And  though  he  envi'd  much,  admir'd  him  more. 

The  faultlefs  Johnfon  equally  writ  well, 

Shakefpear  made  faults ;  but  then  did  more  excel. 

One  clofe  at  Guard  like  fome  old  fencer  lay, 

Tother  more  open,  but  he  Ihew'd  more  play. 

In  imitation  Johnfons  wit  was  mown, 

Heaven  made  his  men,  but  Shakefpear  made  his  own. 
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Wife  Johnforis  talent  in  obferving  lay, 

But  others'  follies  ftill  made  up  his  play. 

He  drew  the  like  in  each  elaborate  line, 

But  Shakefpear  like  a  Matter  did  defign. 

Johnfon  with  fldll  dirfected  humane  kind, 

And  fhow'd  their  faults,  that  they  their  faults  might  find ; 

But  then  as  all  Anatomifts  mufl  do, 

He  to  the  meaneft  of  mankind  did  go. 

And  took  from  Gibbets  fuch  as  he  would  mow. 

Both  are  fo  great  that  he  muft  boldly  dare, 

Who  both  of  'em  does  judge  and  both  compare. 

If  amongft  Poets  one  more  bold  there  be, 

The  man  that  dare  attempt  in  either  way,  is  he. 

Covent  Garden  drolery.     1672.     [Svo.]    p.  f). 
Prologue  to  Juliiis  Ccesar. 


This  clever  Prologue  was  ascribed  to  Dryden  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney 
(Notes  and  Queries,  1st  S.  ix,  95).  Boaden  (Inquiry,  1824,  p.  38)  regretted 
"that  Dryden  did  not  let  out  more  of  his  mighty  spirit  in  the  verses" 
addressed  to  Kneller.  "  He  might  have  rendered  them  the  vehicle  of  a 
discriminated  character  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  should  rival  that  written  by 
himself  in  such  admirable  prose."  Boaden  did  not  know  that  Dryden  had 
done  this  in  his  prologue  to  Juliut  Ccesar. 

The  line— 

'"Twas  well  in  spite  of  him  whate'er  he  writ," 
reminds  us  of  Pope's  assertion  that  Shakespeare 

"grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite." 

[Dryden,  in  his  lines  "  To  my  Dear  Friend  Mr.  Congreve,  on  his  Comedy 
call'd,  The  Double  Dealer,"  1694,  again  shows  his  sense  of  Shakespere's 
native  genius  : — 

"Time,  Place,  and  Action,  may  with  Pains  be  wrought 
But  Genius  must  be  born  ;  and  never  can  be  taught. 
This  is  your  Portion  ;  This  your  Native  Store  ; 
Heav'n,  that  but  once  was  Prodigal  before, 
To  Shakespear  gave  as  much  ;  she  cou'd  not  give- him  more." 

L.  T.  S.] 
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To  begin  with  Language.  That  an  alteration  is  lately  made 
in  ours  or  fince  the  writers  of  the  laft  age  (in  which  I  comprehend 
Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  and  Jonfon,}  is  manifeft.  Any  man  who 
reads  thofe  excellent  Poets,  and  compares  their  language  with 
what  is  now  written,  will  fee  it  almoft  in  every  line.  But,  that 
this  is  an  improvement  of  the  language,  or  an  alteration  for  the 
better,  will  not  fo  eafily  be  granted,  (p.  162.)  *  *  *  *  One 
teftimony  of  this  is  undeniable,  that  we  are  the  firft  who  have 
obferv'd  them  [their  improprieties  of  language] ;  and,  certainly, 
to  obferve  errours  is  a  great  ftep  to  the  correcting  of  them.  But, 
malice  and  partiality  fet  apart,  let  any  man  who  underftands 
Englifh,  read  diligently  the  works  of  Shakefpear  and  Fletcher; 
and  I  dare  undertake  that  he  will  find,  in  every  page  either  fome 
folecifm  of  fpeech,  or  fome  notorious  flaw  in  fence  j  and  yet 
thefe  men  are  reverenc'd,  when  we  are  not  forgiven.  That 
their  wit  is  great  and  many  times  their  expreffions  noble,  envy 
itfelf  cannot  deny. 

Neque  ego  illis  detrahere  ausim 
Hserentem  capiti,  multa  cum  laude,  coronam  : 

but  the  times  were  ignorant  in  which  they  liv'd.  Poetry  was 
then,  if  not  in  its  infancy  among  us,  at  leaft  not  arriv'd  to  its 
vigor  and  maturity  :  witnefs  the  lamenefs  of  their  plots  :  many 
of  which,  efpecially  thofe  which  they  writ  firft,  (for  even  that 
age  refin'd  itfelf  in  fome  meafure,)  were  made  up  of  fome 
ridiculous,  incoherent  ftory,  which,  in  one  play  many  times  took 
up  the  bufinefs  of  an  age.  I  fuppofe  I  need  not  name  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  nor  the  Hiftorical  Plays  of  Shakefpear.  Befides 
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many  ot  the  reft,  as  the  Winter  s  Tale,  Love's  labour  lojl,  Meafure 
for  Meafure,  which  were  either  grounded  on  impoffibilities,  or  at 
leaft,fo  meanly  written,  that  the  Comedy  neither  cauf  d  your  mirth, 
nor  the  ferious  part  your  concernment,  (p.  163.)  *  *  *  * 
In  reading  fome  bombaft  fpeeches  of  Macbeth,  which  are  not  to 
be  underftood,  he  [Ben.  Johnfon]  ufed  to  fay  that  it  was  horrour. 
and  I  am  much  afraid  that  this  is  fo.  (p.  165.) 

****** 

But  I  am  willing  to  clofe  the  book  [Catiline],  partly  out  of 
veneration  to  the  author,  partly  out  of  wearinefs  to  purfue  an 
argument  which  is  fo  fruitful  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs.  And  what 
correctnefs,  after  this,  can  be  expected  from  Shakefpear  or  from 
Fletcher,  who  wanted  that  learning  and  care  which  Johnfon  had  ? 
I  will  therefore  fpare  my  own  trouble  of  inquiring  into  their 
faults :  who  had  they  liv'd  now,  had  doubtlefs  written  more 
correctly,  (p.  167.) 

****** 

By  this  graffing,  as  I  may  call  it,  on  old  words,  has  our  tongue 
been  beautified  by  the  three  fore-mentioned  poets,  Shakefpear, 
'Fletcher,  and  Johnfon  :  whofe  excellencies  I  can  never  enough 
admire,  and  in  this,  they  have  been  follow'd  efpecially  by  Sit 
John  Suckling  and  Mr.  Waller,  who  refin'd  upon  them.  (p.  169.) 


I  mould  now  fpeak  of  the  refinement  of  wit :  but  I  have  been 
fo  large  on  the  former  fubject  that  I  am  forc'd  to  contract  myfelf 
in  this.  I  will  therefore  onely  obferve  to  you,  that  the  wit  of 
the  laft  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than  their  language.  Shake- 
Cpear,  who  many  times  has  written  better  than  any  poet,  in  any 
language,  is  yet  fo  far  from  writing  wit  always,  or  expreflingthat 
wit  according  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Subject,  that  he  writes,  in 
many  places,  below — the  dulleft  Writer  of  ours,  or  of  any  prece- 
dent age.  Never  did  any  author  precipitate  himfelf  from  fuch 
heights  of  thought  to  fo  low  expreffions,  as  he  often  does.  He 
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is  the  very  Janus  of  poets ;  he  wears,  almoft  everywhere  two 
faces :  and  you  have  fcarce  begun  to  admire  the  one,  e're  you 
deipife  the  other.  Neither  is  the  Luxuriance  of  Fletcher,  (which 
his  friends  have  tax'd  in  him,)  a  lefs  fault  than  the  careleflhefs  of 

Shakefpear.     (p.  169.) 

****** 

Shake fpear  fhow'd  the  beft  of  his  fkill  in  his  Mercutio,  and  he  faid 
himfelf,  that  he  was  forc'd  to  kill  him  in  the  third  Act,  to  prevent 
being  kill'd  by  him.  But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  find  he  was  fo 
dangerous  a  perfon  :  I  fee  nothing  in  him  but  what  was  fo 
exceeding  harmlefs,  that  he  might  have  liv'd  to  the  end  of  the 
Play,  and  dy'din  his  bed,  without  offence  to  any  man.  (p  172.) 
****** 

Let  us  therefore  admire  the  beauties  and  the  heights  of  Shakefpear, 
without  falling  after  him  into  a  careleffnefs,  and  (as  I  may  call 
it)  a  Lethargy  of  thought,  for  whole  fcenes  together,  (p.  174.) 


The  Conquest  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards.  By 
John  Dry  den.  1672.  Second  Part.  Defence 
of  the  Epilogue, 


[In  the  Preface  to  An  Evenings  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrologer,  1671, 
Dryden  thus  refers  to  his  intended  criticism  (given  above)  and  shows  how 
he  regarded  Shakespere's  heroic  plays.  "  I  had  thought,  Reader,  in  this 
Preface  to  have  written  somewhat  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  the 
Playes  of  our  Age,  and  those  of  our  Predecessors  on  the  English  stage :  to 
have  shewn  in  what  parts  of  Dramatick  Poesie  we  were  excell'd  by  Ben 
Johnson,  I  mean,  humour,  &  contrivance  of  Comedy  j  and  in  what  we  may 
justly  claim  precedence  of  Shakespear  and  Fletcher,  namely  in  Heroick 
Playes :  but  this  design  I  have  wav'd  on  second  considerations,  at  least 
deferr'd  it  till  I  publish  the  Conquest  of  Granada."  L.  T.  S.] 
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1673. 

If  in  the  feaver  of  his  writing  he  [Dryden]  has  difcovered  any 
paffion,  the  impertinency  of  the  age  is  to  be  blam'd  for  troubling 
him,  otherwife  he  is  more  to  be  efteem'd  for  his  judgment  than 
cenfur'd  for  his  heat.  If  he  tells  us  that  Johnfon  writ  by  art, 
Shakefpeare  by  nature ;  that  Beaumont  had  judgment,  Fletcher 
wit,  that  Cowley  was  copious,  Denham  lofty,  Waller  fmooth,  he 
cannot  be  thought  malitious,  fince  he  admires  them,  but  rather 
fkilful  that  he  knows  how  to  value  them. — (p.  32.) 

A  /  Description  of  the  Academy  /  of  the  /  Athenian  Virtuosi : 
with  A  Discours  held  there  in  Vindication  off  Mr.  Dryden'j 
Conquest  of  Grenada  ;  /  Against  the  Author  of  the  Censure  / 
of  the  Rota./  *  *  *  London.]  Printed  for  Maurice 
Atkins.  16737  4to,  36  pages. 
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And  Poets  may  le  allowed  the  like  liberty,  for  defcribing  things 
which  really  exift  not,  if  they  are  founded  on  popular  belief:  of 
this  nature  are  Fairies,  Pigmies,  and  the  extraordinary  effects  of 
Magic k ;  and  thus  are  Shakefpeare 's  Tempeft,  his  Midfummers 
nights  Dream,  and  Ben.  Johnfons  Mafque  of  Witches  to  be 
defended.— (The  Preface,  Sign.  C.) 

The  /  State  of  Innocence,  /  and  /  Fall  of  Man  :  /  an  /  Opera./ 
Written  in  Heroique  Verse,  /  And  Dedicated  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  The  Dutchess./  By  John  Dryden,  Servant  to  His 
Majesty./  *  *  */  London:  Printed  by  T.  N.  for  Henry 
Herringman,  at  the  /  Anchor  in  the  Lower- Walk  of  the 
New  Exchange,  i^Tj.j  410. 


1683. 

Am  I  tyed  in  Poetry  to  the  ftri6t  rules  of  Hi/lory  ?  I  haue 
follow'd  it  in  this  Play  more  clofely,  than  fuited  with  the  Laws 
of  the  Drama,  and  a  great  Vi6tory  they  will  haue,  who  (hall 

SH.  ALLN.   BK. — II.  N 
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difcover  to  the  World  this  wonderful  Secret,  that  I  haue  not 
obferv'd  the  Unities  of  place  and  time ;  but  are  they  better  kept 
in  the  Farce  of  the  Libertine  deftroy'd?  'Twas  our  common 
bufinefs  here  to  draw  the  Parallel  of  the  Times,  and  not  to  make 
an  ExaB  Tragedy :  For  this  once  we  were  refolved  to  erre  with 
honeft  Shakefpear. — (p.  12.) 

But  thefe  Lyes  (as  Prince  Harry  faid  to  Fa/Jlaffe)  are  as  groffe 
as  he  that  made  them.  More  I  need  not  fay,  for  I  am  accufed 
w  ithout  witnefs. —  (p.  21.) 

For  your  Love  and  Loyalty  to  the  King,  they  who  mean  him 
beft  amongft  you,  are  no  better  Subjects  than  Duke  Trinculo  : 
They  wou'd  be  content  he  ihou'd  be  Viceroy,  fo  they  may  be 
Viceroys  over  him. — (p.  42.) 

The  /  Vindication  :  /  or  the  /  Parallel  /  of  the  /  French 
Holy- League,  /  and  the  /  English  League  and  Cove- 
nant, /  Turned  into  a  Seditious  Libell  against  the  /  King 
and  his  Royal  Highness,  /  by  /  Thomas  Hunt  and  the 
Authors  of  the  Reflections  upon  /  the  Pretended  Parallel 
in  the  Play  called  /  The  Duke  of  Guise.]  Written  by  Mr. 
Dryden./  *  *  *  London,  /  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonsen 
at  the  Judges  Head  in  Chancery-Lane ;  \  near  Fleetstreet, 
MDCLXXXIII./  4to,  60  pages. 


1685. 

It  was  Originally  intended  only  for  a  Prologue  to  a  Play,  Of 
the  Nature  of  the  Tempefl^  which  is,  a  Tragedy  mix'd  with 
Opera;  or  a  Drama  Written  in  blank  Verfe,  adorned  with 
Scenes,  Machines,  Songs  and  Dances. — (The  Preface,  Sig.  b  2.) 

Albion  /  and  /  Albanius :  /  an  /  Opera./  Perform'd  at  the  Queens 
Theatre,  /  in  Dorset  Garden./  Written  by  Mr.  Dryden./  Discite 
justitiam  moniti,  6°  non  temnere  Divos.  Virg./  London,  /  Printed 
for  Jacob  Tonsen,  at  the  Judge's  Head  in  /  Chancery-lane,  near 
Fleet-street.  1685  :/  fol. 


[This  alludes  to  the  recast  of  Shakspere's  play. — P.  A.  LYONS.] 
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The  Subject  of  this  Book  confines  me  to  Satire  :  And  in  that, 
an  Author  of  your  own  Quality,  (whole  Ames  I  will  not  difturb,) 
has  given  you  all  the  Commendation,  which  his  felf-mfficiency 
cou'd  afford  to  any  Man :  The  left  Good  Man,  with  the  worjl- 
Naturd  Mufe.1  In  that  Character,  methinks  I  am  reading 
Johnfons  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of  Shakefpear :  An  Infolent, 
Sparing,  and  Invidious  Panegyrick:  Where  good  Nature,  the 
moll  God-like  Commendation  of  a  Man,  is  only  attributed  to 
your  Perfon,  and  deny'd  to  your  Writings  : 

The  /  Satires  of  /  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis./  Translated  into  / 
English  Verse,  /  By  /  Mr.  Dryden,  /  And  /  Several  other  Eminent 
Hands./  Together  with  the  /  Satires  /  of  /  Aulus  Persius  Flaccus,  / 
Made  English  by  Mr.  Dry  den. \  With  Explanatory  Notes  at  the 
end  of  each  Satire./  To  which  is  Prefix'd  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Original  and  Progress  /  of  SATIRE.  Dedicated  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Charles  Earl  of/  Dorset,  &c.  By  Mr.  Dryden.\  Quic- 
quid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  Ira,  vohiptas,  /  Gatidia,  discursus, 
nostri  est  farrago  libelli.\  London,  /  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonsen, 
at  the  Judge's  Head  in  Chancery  Lane,  near  /  Fleetstreet. 
MDCXCIII./  Where  you  may  have  Compleat  Sets  of  Mr.  Dry- 
dens  Works,  in  Four  Volumes  /  in  Quarto,  the  Plays  being  put  in 
the  order  they  were  written./  folio  xxxix,  407  pages.  Dedica- 
tion, p.  iii. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


But  fuppofe  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  only  of  their 
Species,  and  that  Nature  was  fo  much  worn  out  in  producing 
them,  that  me  is  never  able  to  bear  the  like  again  j  yet  the 

1  Alluding  to  Rochester's  well-known  couplet : 

For  pointed  satire  I  would  Buckhurst  chuse  ; 
The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst  natured  muse. 

Allusion  to  Horace's  loth  Satire,  Book  /.  (Dryden's 

Works,  ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  xiii.  7). 
Lord  Rochester  died  16  July  1680. 
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Example  only  holds  in  Heroick  Poetry :  In  Tragedy  and  Satire 
I  offer  my  felf  to  maintain  againft  fome  of  our  Modern  Criticks, 
that  this  Age  and  the  laft,  particularly  in  England,  have  excell'd 
the  Ancients  in  both  thofe  kinds  j  and  I  wou'd  inftance  in 
Shakefpear  of  the  former,  of  your  Lordfhip  in  the  latter  fort. — 
Ib.  (Dry den's  Juvenal,  1693),  The  Dedication,  p.  vii. 

J.  O.  Hll.-P. 


What  then  would  he  [Homer]  appear  in  the.Harmonius  Ver- 
fion,  of  one  of  the  beft  Writers,  Living  in  a  much  better  Age 
than  was  the  laft?  I  mean  for  verfification  and  the  Art  of 
Numbers  j  for  in  the  Drama  we  have  not  arriv'd  to  the  pitch  of 
Shakefpear  and  Ben  Johnfon. 

The  Dedication  to  "The  Third  Part  of  Miscellany 
Poems,"  London,  1693,  8vo.     Sig.  B  6. 


The  following  is  from  Dryden's  Juvenal,  p.  iii : — 

"When  I  was  drawing  the  Out-Lines  of  an  Art,  without  any  living 
Master  to  instruct  me  in  it ;  an  Art  which  had  been  better  prais'd  than 
study'd  here  in  England,  wherein  Shakespear,  who  created  the  Stage  among 
us,  had  rather  written  happily,  than  knowingly  and  justly ;  and  Johnson, 
who  by  studying  Horace,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Rules,  yet  seem'd 
to  envy  to  Posterity  that  Knowledge,  and  like  an  Inventer  of  some  useful 
Art,  to  make  a  Monopoly  of  his  Learning :  When  thus,  as  I  may  say, 
before  the  Use  of  the  Loadstone,  or  Knowledge  of  the  Compass,  I  was 
sailing  in  a  vast  Ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  Pole-Star  of  the 
Ancients,  and  the  Rules  of  the  French  Stage  amongst  the  Moderns, 
which  are  extreamly  different  from  ours,  by  reason  of  their  opposite  Taste  ; 
yet  even  then,  I  had  the  presumption  to  Dedicate  to  your  Lordship  :  A 
very  unfinish'd  Piece,  I  must  confess,  and  which  only  can  be  excus'd  by 
the  little  Experience  of  the  Author,  and  the  Modesty  of  the  Title,  An 
Essay •.»  M. 
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To  Mr.  T.  D.  on  his  Ingenious  Songs  and  Poems. 

TT  OWmany  Beft  of  Poets  have  we  known? 

And  yet  how  far  thofe  Beft  have  been  out-done ! 
When  Chaucer  dy'd,  Men  of  that  Age  decreed 
A  Difmal  Fate  to  all  that  Jhou  d  fucceed : 
Yet  when  Great  Ben,  and  Mighty  Shakefpear  wrote, 
We  were  convincd  thofe  Elder  Times  did  dote. 

New  I  Court-Songs,!  and  /  Poems.  /    By 
R.  V.  Gent. I    London,  .  .  .   1672. 


["  But,"  says  Veel  of  Tom  D'Urfy,  «'  no  Man's  Muse  yet  ever  equell'd 
thine,  thou  art  greater  than  the  Muses,  and  art  the  true  Prometheus : 
'He  stole  from  Hearfn,  what  thou  hast  of  thy  own.'"  Oh  dear!  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth  of  Oxford  kindly  referd  me  to  the  passage  above.  F.  J.  F.] 
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A   BROAD-SIDE   AGAINST   COFFEE/  1672. 

Sure  he  1  fufpe6ts,  and  fliuns  her  2  as  a  whore, 
And  loves,  and  kills,  like  the  Venetian  Moor ; 
Bold  Afian  Brat !  with  fpeed  our  confines  flee  j 
Water  though  common,  is  too  good  for  thee. 

Two  Broad-Sides  /  against  /  Tobacco :  /  The  First  given  by  / 
King  James  /  Of  Famous  Memory  ;  /  His  /  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco.  I  The  Second  /  Transcribed  out  of  that  learned 
Physician  /  Dr.  Everard  Maynwaringe,  /  His  /  Treatise  of 
the  Scurvy.  /  .  .  .  Concluding  with  Two  Poems  against 
Tobacco  and  Coffee.  /  Collected  and  Published  as  very 
proper  for  this  Age,  By  J.  //.  QiAavOpcairos/  .  .  .  Licensed 
according  to  Order,  June  6.  1672. 


[The  reference  is  to  Othello.     M.] 
1  Coffee.  2  Water. 


THO.  FULLER,  1672. 

HENRY  the  Eighth  .  .  .  Indeed  he  was  a  Man  of  an  Urcomp- 
trolable  fpirit,  carrying  a  MANDAMUS  in  his  mouth,  fufficiently 
fealed  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  Hilt.  He  awed  all  into 
Obedience,  which  fome  impute  to  his  fkilfulnefle  to  Rule,  others 
afcribe  to  his  Subjects  ignorance  to  refift. 

Let  one  pleafant  paffage  (for  Recreation)  have  its  Pafs 
amongft  much  ferious  Matter.  A  company  of  little  boyes  were 
by  their  School-Matter  not  many  years  lince  appointed  to  act 
the  Play  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,,  and  one  who  had  no 
prefence  but  (an  abfence  rather)  as  of  a  whyning  voice,  pulling 
fpirit,  Confumptionijh  body  was  appointed  to  perfonate  K.  Henry 
himfelf,  only  becaufe  he  had  the  richeil  Cloaths,  and  his  parents 
the  beft  people  of  the  parilh  :  but  when  he  had  fpoke  his  fpeech 
rather  like  a  Moufe  than  a  Man,  one  of  his  fellow  Actors  told 
him ;  If  you  fpeak  not  HOH  with  a  letter  fpirit  your  Parlia- 
ment will  not  grant  you  a  penny  of  Money. 

The  I  History  /  of  the  f  Worthies  /  of/  England.  ]  Endeavoured 
by  I  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.\  London,  /  Printed  by  J.  G. 
W.  L.  and  W.  G.  MDCLXII./  Part  II.,  Kent,  p.  66. 


Tho  Ha  !  is  markedly  Henry's  word  in  Shakspere  and  Fletcher's  play— 
see  III.  iii.  61,  62  ;  I.  ii.  186  ;  II.  ii.  64,  73  ;  V.  i.  66,  81,  87  ;  V.  ii.  25— 
while  Cranmer  says  Ho  I  V.  ii.  3,  and  tho  in  the  same  play  Henry  asks 
no  Parliament  for  a  penny,  yet  as  I  know  no  other  Henry  VIH.  of.  the 
time,  I  give  these  extracts  for  what  they  are  worth. — F.  J.  F. 

See  ante,  p.  123. 


W.    RAMESEY,  1672. 

(p.  127)  But  the  Nobleft  exercife  of  the  mind  within  doors, 

and  moft  befitting  a  Perfon  of  Quality,  is  &titbg,  c 

*    Study  commended, 
fometimes   one,    and    fometimes    another,  for 

Diverfion,  were  not  amifs.  Which  are  moit  commendable,  and 
becoming  a  Gentleman,  you  have  been  taught  before.*  And,  as 
I  hinted  there  j  A  few  good  Books  is  letter  than  a  Library,  and  a 
main  part  of  Learning.  I  mail  here  contract  his  Study  into 
thefe  few  Books  following;  in  which  he  may  indeed  reade  all 
that  is  requifite,  and  of  Subftance  .... 

(p.  129)  .  .  .  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Buchanan  the 
Scot,  not  inferiour  to  any  Poet.  And  among  our  felves,  old  Sr. 
Jqffery  Chaucer,  Ben.  Johnfon,  Shakefpear,  Spencer,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Dryden,"^  and  what  other  Playes  from  time  to 
time  you  find  beft  Penn'd;  And  for  a  Diverfion  you  may 
read  Hudeliras,  and  Don  Quixot,  and  Quevedo  for  profe ;  As 
alfo  for  General  Readings,  Burton  s  Melancholy,  and  our  famous 
Selden  his  works. 

The  /  Genthmans  /  Companion  :  /  Or,  A  /  Character  \  of 
True  Nobility,  and  Gentility.  /  In  the  way  of  Essay  / 
[By  Wm.  Ramesey  (in  MS.)].  By  A  Person  of  Quality.  / 
Written  at  first  for  his  own  Private  Use,  /  and  now 
Published  for  the  Benefit  of  all.  /  London,  /  Printed  by 
E.  Okes,  for  Roivland  Reynolds,  at  /  the  Sun  and  Bible 
in  the  Poultery,  1672.  /  Division  IV.  p.  129.  (The 
Title  is  black  and  red  :  the  red  is  in  italic  here.) 


*  Chap.  i.  Memb.  I,  Part  I. 

f  A  sidenote  in  MS.  in  Musgrave's  copy  in  the  British  Museum  adds 
'Cleveland,  Howel,  but  who  is  instar  omnium  our  Cowley  of  Cambrige.' 

The  Allusion  to  Shakspere,  Spenser,  &c.,  was  noted  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt  in  the  second  Series  of  his  valuable  Bibliographical  Collections  and 
Notes,  1882,  under  the  Gentleman's  Companion. — F.  J.  F. 
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ANDREW  MARVEL,  1672. 

And  then  as  for  extortion ;  who  but  fuch  an  Hebrew  Jew  as 
you  would,  after  an  honeft  man  had  made  fo  full  and  voluntary 
reftitution,  not  yet  have  been  fatisfied  without  fo  many  pounds 
of  his  fleih  over  into  the  bargain  ?  Though  J.  O.  be  in  a  def- 
perate  condition,  yet  methinks  Mr.  B.,  not  "being  paft  grace," 
mould  not  neither  "have  been  paft  mercy." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  cannot  but  obferve,  Mr.  Bayes,  this  admirable  way  (like  fat 
Sir  John  Fal/taffes  fingular  dexterity  in  finking)  that  you  have 
of  anfwering  whole  Books  and  Difcourfes,  how  pithy  and  knotty 
foever,  in  a  line  or  two,  nay  fometimes  with  a  word. 

The  I  Rehearsal  /  Transpros1  d  ;  /  or,  /  Animadversions  / 
Upon  a  late  Book,  Intituled,  /  A  Preface  /  Shewing  /  what 
grounds  there  are  I  of  Fears  and  Jealousies  I  of  Popery.  .  .  . 
London.  1672.  p.  190. 

Reprinted  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  Works  of  Andrew 
Marvel,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  54,  135.  1873. 


The  following  passage  occurs  on  pp.  318-9  :  "  He  is  not  so  weak  but 
knows  too  much,  and  is  too  well  instructed,  to  speak  to  so  little  purpose. 
That  would  have  been  like  a  set  of  Elisabeth  Players,  that  in  the  Country 
having  worn  out  and  over-acted  all  the  Playes  they  brought  with  them 
from  London,  laid  their  wits  together  to  make  a  new  one  of  their  own.  No 
less  man  than  Julius  Cccsar  was  the  Argument ;  [p.  319]  and  one  of  the 
chief  parts  was  Moses,  perswadingy#/zV«  Cizsar  not  to  make  War  against 
his  own  Countrey,  nor  pass  Rubicon"  M. 
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ANDREW  MARVEL,  1673. 

And  now  after  he  thinks  himfelf  cured,  and  in  Wedding  and 
Writing  cafe,  he  cannot  forbear  neverthelefs  but  he  muft  be 
publifhing  his  difeafes.  Had  he  Acted  Pyramus  he  would  have 
been  Moon-JJiine  too,  and  the  Hole  in  the  Wall. 

[A  4.] 


For  no  man  needs  Letters  of  Mart  againft  one  that  is  an  open 
Pirate  of  other  mens  Credit  :  and  I  remember  within  our  time 
one  Simons,  who  rob'd  alwayes  upon  the  [p.  47]  Bricolle,  that  is 
to  fay,  never  interrupted  the  Paifengers  but  ftill  fet  upon  the 
Thieves  themfelves  after,  like  Sir  John  Faljiaff,  they  were  gorged 
with  a  booty  : 

ipp.  46-47-] 

What  [Diftin&ion  do  you  make]  between  the  Romances  of 
the  Lord  Chrift,  and  thofe  of  the  Grand  Cyrus  or  Cleopatra  ? 
None  at  all. 

O  268.] 

The  Rehearsall  /  Transpros'd:  /  The  Second  Part.  I  .   .  . 
Answered  by   ANDREW  MARVELL.  /  London,  /  .  .  . 
1673-         _  _ 

The  first  extract  refers  to  Bottom  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  the 
second  to  Falstaff  in  Henry  IV.  The  third  is  probably  not  a  Shakspere 
Allusion.  The  second  allusion  was  printed  by  Ingleby  in  the  Centurye  of 
Prayse,  p.  347.  The  Rehearsall  Transpros'd  was  printed  by  Grosart, 
MarvelFs  Works,  iii.  p.  265.  M. 


JOHN    DRYDEN,  1673. 


He  wanted  Food  and  Linen  :  fo  he  took 
Toleration  for  his  Seam-fir efs,  and  his  Cook. 
And  then  he  crys  out  like  King  Harry  in  Shakefpear,  My 

Confcience  !  My  Conscience  ! 

[A  62.  ] 

You  will  but  cry  like  Fa/Jiaff,  (when  the  Prince  afked  him  if 
he  had  faid  he  was  a  Sneak- Cup)  Did  I  Bardol  ? 

[A  99-1 

How?     Follow   Henry  the  Fourth  his  Example?     I  am  no 
Lawyer   to  know  what   it   is,  or  elfe  I  Ihould   here  cry   out 

Treafon. 

[A  108.] 

S>too  himBayes:  I  Or  Some /  Observations /  Upon  the  I  Humour 
of  Writing  /  Rehear safs  Transpros'd  /  [By  John  Dryderi\ 
.  .  .  Oxon.  .  .  .  1673. 


The  first  extract  refers,  I  think,  to  the  trial  scene  in  Henry  VIII,  II,  iv, 
where  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  is  supposed  to  be 
enquired  into,  and  where  the  king  in  his  long,  deceptive  speech  frequently 
refers  to  his  conscience:  "  My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness"; — 
"This  respite  shook  the  bottom  of  my  conscience"  ; — "Thus  battling  in 
the  wild  sea  of  my  conscience  "  ; — "  I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience." 

The  second  extract  refers  to  Falstaff's  words  in  I  Henry  IV,  III,  iii : 
"How!  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup,"  and  his  subsequent  evasion 
when  the  hostess  tells  the  Prince  of  it  before  him,  "  Did  I,  Bardolph  ?  " 

The  third  passage  may  refer  to  Shakspere's  Henry  IV,  as  shown  in 
Richard  II.  M. 
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ANONYMOUS,  1673. 

To  all  thefe  Reafons,  our  Farce-monger  might  have  added 
another,  which  is  a  non  parelllo,  namely,  that  which  Mr.  Bays 
returned  when  it  was  demanded  of  him,  Why  in  his  grand  Show 
(grander  than  that  in  Harry  the  VIII.1)  two  of  the  Cardinals  were 
in  Hats,  and  two  in  Caps,  becaufe.  .  -  -  -  -  By  gad  I  wont  tell 
you,  which  after  a  paufe,  is  a  reafon  beyond  all  exception. 

The  I  Transproser  \  Rehearsed  :  /  or  the  /  Fifth  Act  /  of  Mr. 
Bayes' s  Play*  I2tno.  Oxford,  1673  [p.  7],  Halli well's 
Folio  Shakespeare,  xii.  61 


1  See  Downes  below,  p.  438. 

2  Being  a  Postscript  to  the  /  Animadversions  on  the  /  Preface  to  Bishop 
BramhalFs  \  Vindication,  &c.  /  shewing  /  What  Grounds  there  are  of  Fears 
and  Jea\lousies  of  Popery,  f     Oxford,   Printed  for  the  Assignes  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  and  Jacob  Van  Harmine,  on  the  North-side  of  the  Lake  Lemane. 
1673.     (Mr.  Bayes  was  Samuel  Parker,  Bp.  of  Oxford.) 

See  Dryden's  " S?too  him  Bayes:"3  f  On  Some  /  Observations  /  Upon 
the  /  Humour  of  Writing  /  Rehearsafs  Transpros'd]  .  .  .  Oxon:  I  Printed 
in  the  year  i673./ 

8  ?  Here  Bayes  =  Jn.  Dryden. 

F.  J.  F. 
[For  other  books  on  this  controversy,  see  pp.  185,  186,  187.     M.] 
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JOHN    PHILLIPS,  1673. 

There  fits  Ben  lohnfon  like  a  Tetrarch, 
With  Chaucer,  Carew,  Shakfpear,  Petrarch, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont,  and  Menander, 
Plautus  and  Terence,  (how  I  wander  ?) 
Horace,  and  Cowley  with  his  Miflrefs  5 


these 

Were  Ilus  and  Affaracus  ; 
And  Troys  firfl  founder  Dardanus, 
All  in  lac'd  Coats  of  Scarlet  Chamlet  j 
And  with  them,  Prince  of  Denmark  Hamlet. 
But  why  comes  he  go  out  of  feafon  ? 
While  ye  have  Rhime,  ne're  afk  the  reafon. 

[pp.  108,  1 10.] 

Maronides  /  or  /  Virgil  Travesty,  /  Being  a  new  /  Paraphrase  / 
Upon  the  Sixth  Book  of  Virgils  /  ALneids  in  Burlesque 
Verse  /  By  John  Phillips  Gent  .  .  .  /  London,  /  .  .  . 
I673- 


[These  allusions  by  Milton's  nephew  were  pointed  out  by  G.  Thorn  Drury, 
Notes  and  Queries,  loth  Series,  vol.  i,  p.  44.     M.j 
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J.  B.,  1673. 

She  went  indeed  fometimes  to  fee  a  Play  and  fometimes  fhe 
would  read  Romances;  but  all  this  onely  augmented  her 
calamity,  and  thefe  pretty  divertifements  were  the  greater!  plagues 
in  nature  to  her.  At  a  Play  me  would  fain  get  Celadon  from 
Florimel,  or  Dauphire  from  the  Collegiate  Ladies,  and  could  not 
endure  to  hear  Romeo  compliment  his  luliet.  And  then  in 
Romances  fhe  was  confounded,  mad  to  fee  Pyrocles  fo  pafiionate 
for  his  Pamela ;  fhe  could  with  all  her  foul  have  ftrangled  the 
fair  Cql/andra,  to  get  her  Oroondates :  All  the  actions  of  thofe 
fabulous  Heroes,  that  they  perform' d  with  fo  much  Courage  and 
Generofity  to  exprefs  their  Love,  and  do  things  worthy  of  it, 
were  fo  many  fatal  blows  that  flab'd  her  contentment ;  and  in 
that  tranfport  of  fury,  that  their  amorous  declarations  had  put 
her  j  me  threw  away  the  Romance,  nay,  and  fometimes  threw 
it  into  the  fire  too,  to  revenge  her  felf  for  that  injury,  that  fhe 
fancied  had  been  put  upon  her :  but  yet  fhe  had  fome  wit  in  her 
madnefs,  at  leafl,  fo  much  as  to  conceal  her  extravagance  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  I  Drudge :  /  or  /  The  Jealous  Extravagant.  /  A  Piece  of 
Gallantry.  /  .  .   .  London  .  .  .     1673,  pp.  17,  18. 


[This  allusion  to  Romeo  in  a  story  whose  scene  is  laid  in  a  French 
Provincial  town  where  Boaistuau  was  unknown,  was  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Jusserand  in  the  Athenaum,  May  19,  1888,  p.  642.  J.  B.'s  book 
is  a  translation  of  R.  Le  Pays'  Zelotyde,  1666,  where  the  allusion  to  Romeo 
does  not  occur.  The  French  passage  reads  : 

Pour  son  mal-heur  elle  alloit  quelquesfois  a  la  Comedie,  &  quelquesfois 
elle  lisoit  les  Romans :  mais  pour  elle  des  plaisirs  si  doux  devenoient  des 
suplices  insuportables.  A  la  Comedie,  elle  eust  voulu  enlever  Rodrigue  a 
Chimene,  &  ne  pouvoit  se  consoler  d'entendre  Cinna  en  center  a  Einilie. 
Dans  les  Romans,  elle  enrageoit  de  voir  Celadon  amoureux  d'Astre"e  ;  &  si 


J.    B.,     1673.  IQI 

elle  eust  pft,  elle  eust  etrangle  Clelie,  afin  de  luy  arracher  le  coeur  d'Aronce 
.  .  .  &  cent  fois  dans  la  rage  que  luy  inspiroient  les  declarations  qu'ils  faisoient 
a  leurs  Maistresses,  elle  a  jette  le  Roman  au  feu,  pour  conteriter  son 
depit,  &  se  venger  de  1'injure  qu'elle  croyoit  avoir  receue.  Toutesfois  cette 
humeur  bizarre  ne  paroissoit  pas  aux  yeux  de  tout  le  monde.  pp.  17,  18. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expression  ' '  She  had  some  wit  in  her  madness  " 
has  no  parallel  in  the  French :   it  is  probably  an  echo  of  Hamlet.     M.] 


*  Anonymous,   1673. 

And  fince  in  every  age  the  lame  faculties  are  employ'd,  only 
the  objects  changed,  and  the  actions  of  thofe  faculties  not  many ; 
it  muft  need  be  that  our  whole  life  is  but  re-acting  the  fame 
thing  frequently  over  upon  divers  fubjects  and  occalions.  As 
the  Fool  perfonates  the  fame  humour,  tho'  in  divers  Comedies, 
and  tho  fometimes  Lance,  Jodelet,  or  Scaramuccio,  yet  'tis  all  but 
the  fame  Buffoon. 

Of  Education.     Especially  of  Young  Gentlemen.     Second 
Impression.     Oxford,  1673,  p.  43. 


[This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  Launce  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
If  so,  the  passage  is  interesting  as  classing  him  with  Scaramouche.  H. 
Littledale.] 
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THOMAS  ISHAM,  1673. 

20  [Auguft].  Ad  nos  perlatum  eft  Harrifimum  fociurn  fuum 
hiftrionem  in  fcena  cafu  occidiffe.  Tragoedia  Macbeth  appellata 
eratj  in  qua  Harriffius  qui  Macduffi  perfonam  gerebat  focium 
faum  Macbethum  debebat  interficere. 

Inter  dimicandum  autem  accidit  ut  MacdufFus  Macbeth  am1 
pugionem  in  oculum  infigeret  quo  vulnere  exanimatus  concidit 
ut  ne  potuerit  pronunciare  ultima  verba  quae  debuerat,  "  Farewell 
vane  world  &  what  is  worfe  ambition." 

(I  Sic-'  MS.  Journal  among1  the  Isham  papers  at  Lamport 

ffall,  Northamptonshire. 

It  is  reported  that  Harris  has  killed  his  aflbciate  a6tor,  in  a  fcene 
on  the  ftage,  by  accident.  It  was  the  tragedy  called  "  Macbeth," 
in  which  Harris  performed  the  part  of  Macduff,  and  ought  to 
have  flain  his  fellow-actor,  Macbeth ;  but  during  the  fence  it 
happened  that  Macduff  pierced  Macbeth  in  the  eye,  by  which 
thruft  he  fell  lifelefs,  and  could  not  bring  out  the  laft  words  of 
his  part. 

The  Journal  of  Thomas  Isham,  from  I  Nov.  1671  to  30  Sept. 
1673,  translated  by  Rev.  Robert  Isham,  with  an  Introduction, 
&c.,  by  Walter  Rye.  Norwich.  1875,  p.  102.  (Privately 
printed!) 


[Thomas  Isham,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  kept  his  journal  in 
Latin  for  two  years  by  desire  of  his  father.  At  the  date  of  the  above  entry 
he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Macbeth  was  being  acted  at  this  time  at  "the 
Duke's  Theatre "  by  Davenant's  company,  Betterton  taking  the  part  of 
Macbeth  ;  Mrs.  Betterton,  Lady  Macbeth  ;  and  Harris,  Macduff.  But  as 
Betterton  died  in  his  bed  in  1710,  either  the  fatal  ending  to  the  accident  was 
SH.  ALLN.  BK.  — II.  O 


THOMAS    ISHAM,    1673. 

a  mere  report,  or  it  may  have  happened  to  another  actor  temporarily  substi- 
tuted for  Betterton  ;  we  know  from  Pepys  that  a  man  named  Young  acted 
for  him  on  one  occasion  (see  before,  p.  93). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  edition  of  Macbeth  brought  out  in  1673  [410.] 
does  not  contain  the  words  "  Farewell  vane  world,"  &c. ;  they  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  the  4to.  edition  of  1674.  "Macbeth  ;  a  Tragedy,  acted  at 
the  Duke's  Theatre  "  in  1673,  was  Shakespere's  play  unaltered,  save  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  adapted  to  Lock's  music  (which  was  published  in 
1672).  But  in  1674  came  out  "  Macbeth,  a  Tragcedy.  With  all  the  altera- 
tions, amendments,  additions,  and  new  songs.  As  it's  now  Acted  at  the 
Dukes  Theatre,"  and  this  version  was  repeated,  with  the  same  list  of 
principal  actors,  which  is  also  that  given  for  the  play  of  1673,  in  1687,  1695, 
and  I7IO.1  Here  Macbeth's  last  speech,  referred  to  (but  not  exactly  recol- 
lected) by  Thomas  Isham,  is  to  be  found:  "Farewell  vain  World,  and 
what's  most  vain  in  it,  Ambition."  Davenant  then,  it  would  seem,  felt  his 
way  to  the  new  Macbeth,  and  it  may  have  been  Shakespere's  own  play  after 
all  that  Pepys  sometimes  saw  between  1664  and  1668  (see  before,  p.  97); 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entry  in  Isham's  journal  shows  that 
Davenant's  altered  play  was  well  known  before  its  publication  in  1674. 

A  curious  Travesty  of  Macbeth,  ridiculing  the  machinery,  witches,  and 
musical  accompaniments  lately  introduced,  was  published  in  1674,  iQ  the 
Epilogue  to  the  farce  Empress  of  Morocco.  See  Notes  <Sr»  Queries,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  xii.  p.  63. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Walter  Rye  for  a  copy  of  the 
journal  in  its  English  dress,  and  for  procuring  the  extract  from  the  original 
Latin  MS.  at  Lamport.  L.  T.  S.] 


1  Macbeth  is  not  among  the  sixteen  plays  contained  in  Davenant's  Works, 
published  in  1674  by  his  widow  ;  nor  is  it  among  Davenant's  plays  described 
by  Langbaine  in  his  Account  of  English  Dramatists,  1691.  John  Downes, 
Prompter  of  Sir  W.  Davenant's  company  from  1662  to  1706,  is  the  authority 
on  which  the  altered  play  is  ascribed  to  Davenant  (none  of  the  editions 
bear  his  name).  See  Roscius  Anglicanus,  by  John  Downes.  1708,  after 
page  439- 
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SIR   W.  DAVENANT,  1673. 


O 


SONG. 

Thou  thatjleep\ft  like  Pigg  in  Straw, 

Thou  Lady  dear,  arife ; 
Open  (to  keep  the  Sun  in  awe) 
Thy  pretty  pinking  eyes. 


News  from  Plimouth,  Act  III.   Additions  to  Works,  1673,  p.  14, 
col.  I,  Bbbb  3  back.  J.  O.  Hll.-P. 

The  /  Works  /  of  /  Sr  William  Davenant  K>  /  Consisting 
of  /  Those  which  were  formerly  Printed,  /  And  /  Those 
which  he  designed  for  the  Press  :  \  Now  Published  /  Out  of 
the  Authors  /  Originall  Copies.  /  London  :  \  Printed  by 
T.  N.  for  Henry  Herring-man,  at  the  Sign  of  the  /  Blew 
Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  /  Exchange, 
1673. /-F. 


The  reference  is  to  Cloten's  serenade  to  Imogen,  in  Cymbeline,  II.  iii.  27. 
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MR.  ARROWSMITH,    1673. 

Pif[auro].  Come  Sir  you  are  a  judge,  what  opinion  have  you 
of  the  laft  new  Play  ? 

Tut[or  to  Pacheco],  Faith well  for  an  eflay,  I  guefs  the 

Gentlemans  but  a  beginner.  I  my  felf 

Pis.  Now  he's  in.     (Aficle.) 

Tut.  Writ  with  the  lame  much  succefs  at  firft,  'twas  induftry 
and  much  converfe  that  made  me  ripe  j  I  tell  you  Gentlemen, 
when  I  firft  attempted  this  way  I  underftood  no  more  of  Poetry 
than  one  of  you. 

Ped\ro\.  This  is  ftrange  impudence.     ) 

r    J  ..  (  Aside. 

Ant\pmo\.    lis  nothing  yet. 

Tut.  There  are  many  pretenders  but  you  fee  how  few  fuo 
ceed  j  and  bating  two  or  three  of  this  nation  as  Taffb,  Ariojlo 
and  Guarini,  that  write  indifferently  well,  the  reft  muft  not  be 
named  for  Poefy  :  we  have  fome  three  or  four,  as  Fletcher, 
lohnfon,  Shakefpear,  Davenant,  that  have  fcribbled  themfelves 
into  the  bulk  of  follies  and  are  admired  to,  but  ne're  knew  the 
laws  of  heroick  or  dramatick  poefy,  nor  faith  to  write  true 
Englim  neither. 

The  I  Reformation.!  A  /  Comedy. I  Acted  I  At  the]  Dukes 
Theater. I  .  .  .  London,/  Printed  for  William  Cade- 
man,  at  the  Popes-Head,  in  the  /  Lower  Walk  of  the 
New  Exchange  in  the  Strand.  MDCLXXIIL\  4to. 
Act  IV.  Scene  i.  p.  46-47. 

"  This  Play  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith  and  is  a  very  good  comedy." 
— Langbaine,  1691,  p.  546. 

"  But  being  too  free  wth  the  Laws  of  Morality  &  Vertue,  was  soon  laid 
aside."  (MS.  note  by  Wm  Oldys  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  copy,  C.  28.  g  I.) 

"  This  Play  is  accounted  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith."  Gildon's 
Langbaint,  1699,  p.  167.— F.  J.  F. 
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ANON.,  1673. 

A  Critick  continuing  on  the  difcourfe,  faid,  he  was  forry 
that  Mr  Dryden  when  he  charged  every  page  of  Shakefpeer 
and  Fletcher  with  fome  Solecifm  of  Speech  or  fome  notorious 
flaw  in  fence,  did  not  read  their  writings  and  his  own  with  the 
fame  fpe&acles,  for  had  he,  he  would  never  have  left  fo  incor- 
rect a  line  as  this  in  that  Epilogue,  where  he  taxes  the  Antients 
fo  fuperciliouflyj 

There  Comedy  ivas  faultlefs,  lut  'twas  courfe. 

[Epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Conquest  of  Grenada.] 

'tis  a  favour  to  call  this  but  a  flaw;  (p.  7.) 

In  another  place  in  Max'nnin,  he  feems  fully  to  have  anfwer'd 
his  Prologue,  in  not  fervilely  Jiooping  fo  low  as  Sence  ; 

To  lind  Porphyrius^rwe/?/  to  the  State, 

I  will  this  day  my  Ccefar  him  create, 

And,  Daughter,  I  will  give  him  you  for  wife, 

here,  in  making  Porphyrius  a  Bride,  he  has  reacht  an  excellence, 
and  juftify'd  his  reprefentation  of  big-lelly'd  Men  in  the  Wild 
Gallant,  a  greater  impoflibility,  then  any  Shakefpear  can  be  cen- 
fur'd  for  (for  impofybility's  in  Mr  Drydens  charge  are  fence,  but 
in  anothers  nonfence)  though  he  wants  not  thefe  fmaller  inde- 
corums neither  j  (p.  9.) 

He  was  the  man  Nature  feem'd  to  make  choice  of  to  enlarge 
the  Poets  Empire,  &  to  compleat  thofe  Difcovery's  others  had 
begun  tojhadow:  that  SHAKESPEAR  and  Fletcher  (as  fome  think) 
ere&ed  the  Pillars  of  Poetry  is  a  groffe  errour ;  (p.  13.) 

The  /  Censvre/  of  the  /  Rota./  On  M  Driden'j  Conquest 
of /Granada./  Oxford,  /Printed  by  H.  If.  for  Fran. 
Oxlad  junior./  An.  Dom.  16737  4to.  21  pages. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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RICHARD   WARD,  1673. 

(p.  207)   U  Some    Words   are   contrary  to  Prudence,  Discretion 

and  Wifdom :  as 

Firft,  foolifh  and  undifcreet  Words  .... 
(p.  208.)  Secondly,  there  are  Ignorant  Words. 
Thirdly,  there  are  unprofitable,  and  ineffectual  Words;  as  one 

faith, 

You  may  as  well  gojland  upon  the  beach, 

And  bid  the  mam  flood  late  his  ufual  height, 

Or  even  as  well  vfe  quejlion  with  the  Wolf. 

Or  the  poor  Ewe  bleat  for  the  Jlmple  Lamb, 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  Mountain  Pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noife, 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gujls  of  heaven;  As 

to  persfwade  fuch  or  fuch  an  one,  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing,  &c. 

Two  very  Use/till  and  \  Compendious  I  Theological  Treatises:] 
The  First  shewing  /  The  Nature  of  Wit,  \  Wisdom  and 
Folly. I  The  Second  describing  /  The  Nature,  Use,  and 
Abuse  I  of  the  /  Tongue  \  and  Speech,  /  Whereby  princi- 
pally Wisdom  and  I  Folly  are  expressed./  Wherein  also 
are  divers  Texts  of  Scripture  /  touching  the  respective  Heads 
explained. I  By  Richard  Ward,  Preacher  of  the  I  Gospel 

at  Bushey  in  Hartford-shire London,  /  Pointed 

for  William  Miller  at  the   Gilded  Acorn  in  St.  Pauls 

Church-yard,  near  the  little  North  Door,  i6j^.[ 

(p.  147)  The  Second  /  Treatise,  /  of  the  \  Nature,  Use,  and 
Abuse  I  of  the  \  Tongue  /  and  /  Speech.]  ....  London,  / 
Printed  by  E.  T.  and  R.  H.  for  Will.  Miller  /  at  the 
gilded  Acorn  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard,  /  over  against  the 
little  North  Door.  1673.;  /•  208. 


Noted  in  Appendix  B,  no.  16.— F.  J.  F. 
(Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.  i.  71-7.) 
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FRANCIS   KIRKMAN,    1673. 

In  "  The  Wits  or  Sport  upon  Sport.  4*°.  1673.'*  Another 
edition  of  the  fecond  part.  The  Preface  [A. 2.  fecond  paragraph] 
is  : — "  The  moft  part  of  thefe  Pieces  were  written  by  fuch  Pen- 
men as  were  known  to  be  the  ablefl  Artifts  that  ever  this  Na- 
tion produced,  by  Name,  Shake-fpear,  Fletcher,  Johnfon,  Shirley, 
and  others ;  and  thefe  Collections  are  the  very  Souls  of  their 
writings,  if  the  witty  part  thereof  may  be  fo  termed  :  And 
the  other  fmall  Pieces  compofed  by  feveral  other  Authors  are 
fuch  as  have  been  of  great  fame  in  this  laft  Age.  When  the 
publique  Theatres  were  fhut  up,  and  the  Actors  forbidden  to 
prefent  us  with  any  of  their  Tragedies,  becaufe  we  had  enough  of 
that  in  earner!  j  and  Comedies,  becaufe  the  Vices  of  the  Age  were 
too  lively  and  fmartly  reprefented ;  then  all  that  we  could  divert 
our  felves  with  were  thefe  humours  and  pieces  of  Plays,  which 
pafling  under  the  Name  of  a  merry  conceited  Fellow,  called 
Bottom  the  Weaver,  Simpleton  the  Smith,  John  Swaller,  or  fome 
fuch  Title,  were  only  allowed  us,  and  that  but  by  flealth  too, 
and  under  pretence  of  Rope-dancing,  or  the  like  ;  and  thefe 
being  all  that  was  permitted  us,  great  was  the  confluence  of  the 
Auditors  5  and  thefe  fmall  things  were  as  profitable,  and  as  great 
get-pennies  to  the  Actors  as  any  of  our  late  famed  Plays.  I  have 
feen  the  Red  Bull  Playhoufe,  which  was  a  large  one,  fo  full,  that 
as  many  went  back  for  want  of  room  as  had  entred  j  and  as 
meanly  as  you  may  now  think  of  thefe  Drols,  they  were  then 
Acted  by  the  beft  Comedians  then  and  now  in  being  j  " 

[A  List  of  "Books  Printed  for  Francis  Kirkman"  following  the  Preface 
says],  "  The  exact  price  of  this  Book  stitch'd  is  i.s." 

[The  Wits  or  Sport  upon  Sport,  is  said  to  be]  in  Quarto :  price  stitcht 
I.s.  Or  more  at  large,  in  Octavo  ;  price  bound  2s.  6d. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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[As  the  Title-page  of  Kirkman's  book  also  bears  witness  to  the  great 
popularity  of  Bottom,  &c.,  and  is  very  curious,  it  is  added  here  from  the  410 

copy.-P.A.L.]  THE 

WITS 

OR, 

SPORT  upon   SPORT. 

BEING    A 

Curious  Collection  of  feveral 

DROLS  and  FARCES, 

Prefented  and  Shewn 

For  the 
MERRIMENT  and  DELIGHT 

OF 

Wife  Men,  and  the  Ignorant: 

As  they  have  been  fundry  times  Acted 

In  Publique,  and  Private, 

In  LONDON  at  BARTHOLOMEW) 

> 
In  the  Countrey  at  other  ) 

In  HALLS  and  TAVERNS, 

On  feveral  MOUNTEBANCKS  STAGES, 

At  Charing  Crofs,  Lincolns-Inn-Fields,  and  other  places, 

BY 
Several  Stroking  PLAYERS, 

FOOLS,  and  FIDLERS. 

And  the  Mountebancks  ZANIES. 

With  Laughter,  and  great  Applaufe. 

[in  MS,  Rob4  Cox] 

Written  I  know  not  when,  by  several  Persons,  I  know  not  who ; 

But  now  newly  Collected  by  your  Old  Friend  to  please  you, 

FRANCIS  KIRKMAN. 


London,  Printed  for  Fran.  Kirkman,  and  are  to  be  Sold  by 
moft  Book-Sellers.     1673. 
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EDMUND   WHEELER,  Scholar  of  Witney  School, 
about  1674. 

Carmen  Laudatorium,  or  verfes  on  the  praife  of  Mr.  Henry 
Boxe  founder  of  Witney  Schoole  in  Oxfordshire  (by  the  fcholars 
of  Witney  fchoole). 

To  bid  thefe  Ladyes  welcome  firft  come  I, 
With  houeft,  plain,  and  Engliih  poetry. 
I  cannot  entertain  you  with  much  witte, 
Your  entertainment  muft  come  from  the  fpit 1 ; 
How  could  I  wiih  my  verfes  good,  though  few, 
I  wifh  my  fancy  were  as  fine  as  you ; 
O  that  my  mufe  were  deckt  with  point,  and  lace, 
That  ihe  might  mine  in  beauty  like  your  face  j 
To  give  fuch  gnefts  that  welcome  which  is  due, 
Would  pofe  a  Shakefpeer,  and  a  Johnfon  too. 


Edmttnd  Wheeler ,  gen :  filius.  Shane  MS.  1458, 
Brit.  Mus.,  p.  14.  {Noticed  by  Edward  J.  L. 
Scott,  Athenaum,  5  March,  1898,  /.  32,  col.  2.] 


1  "from  the  spit" — referring  probably  to  the  food,  the  verses  being 
read,  perhaps,  before  a  dinner.     M. 
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^CHORUS  POETARUM;  1674. 


A  Satyr  againft  Poetry. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  D. 


In  vain  we  bid  deje&ed  S  -  tie  hit 
The  Tragic  Flights  of  Tow'ring  Shakefpears  Wit  : 
He  needs  muft  mifs  the  Mark,  who's  kept  fo  low, 
He  has  not  Strength  enough  to  draw  the  Bow. 

[p.  123-] 


Were  Shakefpears  felf  alive  again,  he'd  ne'er 
Degenerate  to  a  Poet  from  a  Player. 
For  now  no  Sidneys  will  three  Hundred  give, 
That  needy  Spencer  and  his  Fame  may  live ; 
None  of  our  poor  Nobility  can  fend 
To  his  Kings-Bench,  or  to  his  Bedlam  Friend. 

[pp.  124-5.] 

Chorus  Poet  arum :/  or,  Poems  /  on  /  Several  Occasions.  /  By  the 

Duke  of  Buckingham,     H  *'?»'  %****& 
the  late  Lord  Rochester  >  \\  A"dr™  Marvel>  EW 
0.     T  i      r\     r  \  J  he  famous  Spencer. 

Sir  John  Denham  \**i       r,  , 

'   ^  Madam  Behn, 

And  several  other  Eminent  Poets  of  this  Age  /  Never  before 
Printed.  I  London:  .  .  .  MDCLXIXIV\so\[By  Charles 
Gildon.] 


From  Malone's  autograph  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  name  of 
the  author  of  the  above  poem  is  not  stated.  The  so-called  Spenser  poem 
is  given  at  p.  172  : 
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Phillis  is  both  blithe  and  young  ; 

Of  Phillis  is  my  Silver  Song  : 

I  love  thilk  Lass,  and  in  my  Heart 

She  breeds  full  many  a  baleful  Smart,  &c. 

The  poem  concludes,  p.  173  : 

Ah  !  Phillis,  if  you'd  quench  my  Fire, 
Burn  your  self  with  as  fierce  Desire. 

To  the  heading  "  By  Spencer,"  Malone  has  written  :  "  Not  a  line  of  it 
by  him."  To  the  concluding  lines  he  has  written  a  foot-note  :  "  Neither 
Spencer  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  ever  wrote  Ah  !  but  always  Ay."  M. 
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ANON,    1674. 
On  the  World. 


STfje  ®2aoriDf0  a 
furnt0f)t  iwtfi  spacious  0tmt0, 

Dratl)'0  tf)c  market  place, 
tuftrrrat  all  erratum  meet. 


Garland  :  /  or,  /  Posies  for  Rings,  Hand- 
ker-\chers,  &  Gloves:  And  such  pretty  To  -I 
kens  that  Lovers  send  their  Loves.  \  London, 
Printed  by  Andrew  Clark,  and  are  /  to  be  sold 
by  Tho.  Passenger  at  the  Three  /  Bibles  upon 
London-Bridge,  I6/4-/  sign.  B  3  back,  the  last 
page  but  one. 


This  is  a  variation  of  two  lines  in  Act  I.  sc.  v.  of  "  The  /  Two  /  Noble  / 
Kinsmen  :  /  Presented  at  the  Blackfriers  /  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  servants,  / 
with  great  applause  :  /  Written  by  the  memorable  Worthies  /  of  their  time  ;  / 

JJr'  %•  FletCrh"r'  and  I  Gent./  Printed  at  London  by  Tho.  /  Ofcr,for 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare  ) 

lohn  Waterson  :  /  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Crowne  /  in  Pauls 
Church-yard.  1634.  /"  sign.  D.  p.  17  : — 

3  Qi^eene."}  This  world's  a  Citty  full  of  straying  Streetes, 
And  Death's  the  market  place,  where  each  one  meetes. 

(Part  II.  p.  22,  1.  15—16,  ed.  Littledale,  N.  Sh.  Soc.  1876. 
Mr.  L.  unluckily  turns  the  capitals  into  '  lower  case.') 

Spalding  assignd  this  scene  to  Shakspere.  Hickson  doubted  about  it. 
Littledale  inclines  to  make  it  Fletcher's.  The  scene  is  only  16  lines,  and 
surely  Shakspere  never  wrote  the  9  lines  of  Dirge  in  it.  But  as  his  name 
is  on  the  title  of  the  2  N.  K,>  the  Posy  must  be  here,  till  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  an  old  saw  before  Shakspere's  time. 

The  quotation,  and  the  title  of  the  book  suit  well  Jaques's  sneer  at 
Orlando:  "You  are  ful  of  prety  answers:  haue  you  not  bin  acquainted 
with  goldsmiths  wiues,  &  cond  the*#  out  of  rings."  (Fol.  p.  196,  col.  2.) 

F.  J.  F. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN,  1674. 

With  joy  we  bring  what  our  dead  Authors  writ, 
And  beg  from  you  the  value  of  their  Wit  j 
That  Shakefpear's,  Fletchers,  and  great  Johnfons  claim, 
May  be  Renew'd  from  thofe  who  gave  them  fame. 

Prologue,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  1674.  Spoken  by 
Mr.  Hart.  Written  by  Mr.  Dryden.  Miscellany 
Poems  :  By  the  most  eminent  hands.  1684.  Part  I, 
p.  265.  C.  M.  I. 
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SAMUEL  SPEED,  1674. 

Hunger  hath  hundreds  brought 

To  Dine  with  him,  and  all  not  worth  a  Groat. 

***** 

The  Guefls  being  met,  and  all  prepar'd  to  eat, 

What  next  mould  come,  but  what  they  want,  their  meat  > 

*  *  *  *  * 

Each  fhrugs  his  moulder,  walks  from  place  to  place, 

Nor  could  they  fcarce  forbear  to  blame  his  Grace  : 

*  *  *  *  * 

Their  food  was  thin  5  however  none  knew  how 
To  (hew  their  ill  refentments,  but  as  men 
Well-pacifi'd,  agreed  to  come  agen, 
But  ere  that  happy  day  was  fully  grown, 
A  dreadful  Fire  confumes  the  K  itchin  down : 

***** 
On  which  the  DUKE,  to  fhun  a  fcorching  doom, 
Perambulated  to  Ben  Johnfon's  Tomb, 
Where  Shakefpear,  Spencer,  Camlden.  and  the  reft, 
Once  riling  Suns,  are  now  fet  in  the  Weft ; 
But  ftill  their  luftres  do  io  brightly  mine, 
That  they  invite  our  Worthies  there  to  Dine. 

***** 
There  our  ingenious  Train  have  thought  it  fit 
To  change  their  Dyet,  and  to  Dine  in  Wit. 

***** 
Next  day  his  Grace,  and  all  his  Guefts  fo  trim, 
Do  Shakefpear  find,  and  then  they  feaft  on  him. 

Fragmenta  Circeris :  or  The  Kings-Bench  Scuffle,  &c. 
1674.  [4/0.]  The  Legend  of  Duke  Humphrey. 
Sign.  F  i,  back,  F  3,  F  3,  back,  F  4,  F  4,  back. 
C.  M.  I. 
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[To  this  writer's  "  The  /  Emprefs/  of/  Morocco./  A  Farce./ 
A&ed  /  By  His  Majefties  Servants./  London,  /  Printed  for/ 
Simon  Neal,  at  the  Sign  of  /  the  three  Pidgeons  in  Bedford-Jlreet  / 
in  Covent-Garden.  i6j4./  4to  is] 

"  An  Epilogue  fpoken  by  Witches,  /  after  the  mode  of 
Macbeth  "  [half-title,  p.  25.  The  full  title,  p.  27,  is] 

"  Epilogue.  /  Being  a  new  Fancy  after  the  old,  /  and  moft 
furprifing  way  /  of  /  MA  C  B  E  T  Hj  Perform'd  with  new 
and  coftly  /  Machines,  /  Which  were  invented  and  managed  / 
by  the  moft  ingenious  Operator  /  Mr.  Henry  Wright.  P.  G.  Q./ 
London,  Printed  in  the  Year  16747" 

[After  '  the  Adors  Names  '  (6),  p.  28,  comes,  on  p.  29] 

"  An  /Epilogue/  Spoken  by  /  Heccate  and  the  three  Witches,/ 
According  /  To  the  Famous  Mode  of  /  M  A  C  B  E  T  H./" 

[In  the  text  of  the  Epilogue,  some  of  Shakspere's  words  are 
us'd  with  slight  change,  and  burlesqued.  Hecate's  2nd  and  3rd 
lines  are] 

"  What  have  you  been  at  Hot-Cockles  I  fee, 
Beldames  !  how  dare  you  traffick  thus,  and  not  call  me  ? 
'Tis  I  muft  bear  the  brunt." 

[from  Macleth,  III.  v.  2 — 8,  "beldames  .  .  .  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth  .  .  .  And  I  ...  was  never 
call'd  to  bear  my  part.  .  .  ." 

On  the  next  page,  the  2nd  Witch,  after  Shakspere's  first  in 
Macbeth,  I.  iii,  says] 
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"  J  pick't  Shop-keeper  up,  and  went  to  th'  Sun. 
He  Houncht  .  .  .  and  Houncht  .  .  .  and  Houncht ; 
And  when  h'  had  done, 

Pay  me,  quoth  I, 

Be  damn'd  you  Whore  !  did  fierce  Mechanick  cry,  .  .  . 
Hec.  His  mop  is  in  Fleetjlreet— 
2.  Witch.  In  Hackney  Coach,  I'le  thither  fail, 

Like  wanton  Wife  with  fweeping  Tail ; 
Tie  do  !  I'le  do !  and  I'le  do  !  " 
(p.  34)   i  Witch.     Fih !  Fah  /  Fum  / 

By  the  itching  of  my  Bum, 
Some  wicked  Luck  shoud  that  way  come. 

(pointing  to  the 
\        Audience'' 
[At  the  end,  p.  41,  is] 

"An 
Epilogue. 

"  npHis  Farce 

-L   Not  like  your  Country  Girl  made  proud  at  Court, 
Becaufe  (he  there  firft  learn'd  the  naughty  fport, 
She'd  now  take  place  of  all,  and's  grown  fo  haughty, 
Thofe  that  debauch't  her,  dare  not  fay  (he's  faulty, 
Afham'd  to  own  me  jilted  them  with  low  drefs, 
As  ftroling  Punk  did  once  in  Somers  progrefs : 
No,  this  like  Sutler's  Doxie,  came  from  Black-heath, 
Long'd  but  to  be  as  fine  as  Witch  in  Mackleth" 


Lock's  music  to  Macbeth,  was  written  before  1672,  as  it  was  playd  in  that 
year.     I  cannot  find  any  print  of  it  then.     See  note  to  Lock,  1675,  below. 

— F.  J.  F. 
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[As  pearls  before  swine,  so  were  Shakspere's  plays  in  the  eyes 
of  the  hog  Duffett.  Not  content  with  degrading  Macbeth,  he 
went  on  to  turn  The  Tempest — thro  its  Davenant-adaptation — into 
a  bawdy  burlesque,] 

"The  /  Mock-Tempeft  :  /  or  the  /  Enchanted  Caftle./  aded  at 
the  /  Theatre  Royal./  Written  by  T.  Duffett./  Hie  totus  volo 
rideat  lilellus.  Mart./  London,/  Printed  for  William  Cademan  at 
the  Popes-Head  in  the  lower  /  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange  in 
the  Strand.  i6j5./" 

[The  Prologue  in  its  "You  fee  our  Study  is  to  pleafe  you  all:" 
evidently  aims  at  Prospero's  Epilogue,  "  my  project  .  .  was  to 
pleafe."  The  "  Perfons  Reprefented  "  are] 


1  "  Thomas  Duffet.  He  was,  before  he  became  a  Poet,  a  Milliner  in  the 
New  Exchange  :  he  has  writ  four  Plays,  two  of  them  in  a  Burlesque 
Stile.  .  . 

The  Mock  Tempest,  or,  The  Enchanted  Castle,  a  Farce,  410.  1675.  Acted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  by  his  Majesty's  Servants.  Writ  on  purpose  to  draw 
Company  from  the  other  Theatre,  where  was  great  resort  about  that  time, 
to  see  that  reviv'd  Comedy,  call'd,  The  Tempest,  then  much  in  vogue." 
(1699)  Gildon's  Langbaine,  p.  48.  See  Downes,  below,  p.  438. 

Langbaine,  1691,  p.  177-8.     Mock  Tempest,  or  The  Enchanted  Castle,  a 
Farce  acted  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  printed  in  quarto,  Lond.  1675.     The 
Design  of  this  Play  was  to  draw  the  Town  from  the  Duke's  Theatre,  who 
for  a  considerable  time  had  frequented  that  admirable  reviv'd  comedy  call'd 
The  Tempest.     What  success  it  had  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  lines, 
The  dull  Burlesque  appeared  with  Impudence, 
And  pleased  by  Novelty  for  want  of  Sence.         i°  55 

Boyleau's  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  5  [see  p.  212,  below]. 

A  Burlesque  piece  of  Ribaldry  designed  to  ridicule  Dryden's  '  Tempest.' 
MS.  note  by  Oldys  in  C.  28.  g.  I. 

SH.   ALLN.   BK. II.  P 
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"  Profpero— a  Duke,  Head-keeper  of  the  Enchanted  Caftle. 

Alonzo — a  Duke,  his  mortal  Enemy. 

Quakero — Son  of  Alonzo. 

Gonzalo — afubjett  of  Alonzos. 

Antonio — his  Friend. 

Hypolito — Infant  Duke  of  Mantua,  Innocent  and  ignorant. 

Hectorio — a  Pimp. 

the  harmlefs  daughters  of  Profpero. 
Dorinda 

Stephania a  Baud. 

Beantoffer  } 

Mouftrappa  V      Wenches. 

Drinkallup  ) 

Ariel a  f pint  waiting  on  Profpero. 

A  Plenipotentiary. 

Wenches,    Bridewell  -  Keepers,    Spirits,   Devils,    Mafquers,  and 

Prifners. 

The  Scene  in  LONDON." 

[The  first  scene  opens  with  "  a  great  noyfe  "  of  men  breaking 
into  a  brothel,  and  with  occasional  use  of  Shakspere's  words, 
"  What  care  thefe  Roarers  for  the  worfhipful  Pin-makers  ?  "  (p.  2) 
&c.  Scene  ii.  burlesques  Shakspere's  :] 

(p.  10)  "  Pros.  .  .  Thy  Father,  Miranda,  was  50  years  ago  a 
man  of  great  power,  Duke  of  my  Lord  Mayors  Dogg-kennel.  .  . 
Thy  Mother  was  all  mettle.  .  .  canft  thou  remember  when  thou 
wert  Born,  fure  thou  canft  not,  for  then  thou  wert  but  three 
days  old. 

Mir.  r  fads,  I  do  remember  it  Father,  as  well  as  'twere  but 
yefterday. 

Pros.  Then  fcratch  thy  tenacious  Poll,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
findeft  backward  in  the  mifty  black  and  bottomlefs  Pit  of  time. 

Mir.  Pray  Father  had  I  not  Four,  or  Five  Women  waiting 
upon  top  of  me,  at  my  Mother's  groaning,  pray  ? 
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Pros.  Thou  hadft,  and  more,  Miranda,  for  then  I  had  a  Tub 
of  humming  fluff  would  make  a  Cat  fpeak. 

Mir.  O  Gemine !     Father  how  came  we  hither  ? 

Pros.  While  I,  defpifing  mean,  and  worldly  buf'nefs,  as  mif- 
becoming  my  grave  Place,  Quality,  did  for  the  bett'ring  of  my 
mind,  apply  myfelf,  to  the  fecret  and  laudable  fludy  of  Nine- 
pins, Shovel-board  and  Pigeon-holes — do'ft  thou  give  ear  Infant  ? 

(p.  u)  Mir.  I  do,  moft  Prudent  Sir " 

[In  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  Devils,1  and  then  Fraud  and  Rapine,  frighten 
Alonzo  and  Gonzalo.  On  p.  18  "Enter  Murther,"  (from  Mac- 
beth}.—'] 

"  A  man  dreft  all  in  Red,  with  two  Bloody  Daggers  in  his 
hands,  and  his  Face  and  Hands  ftain'd  with  blood. 

Sings. 

Murther.  Wake  Duncan !  would  thou  could/I. 
Difguif'd  with  Hood,  I  lead  them  on, 
Vntil  to  Murther  they  arrive."  (p.  18.) 

[In  Act  III,  sc.  ii,  Ariel's  songs  are  parodied,  and  Act  IV, 
sc.  i.  (p.  31)  opens  with] 

"  Pros.     TVT  Ow  does  the  charm'd  impoftume  of  my  Plot 
•1.    ^1    Swell  to  a  head,  and  begin  to  fuppurate, 
If  I  can  make  Mantua  s  Infant  Duke, 
Switchel  my  young  giglet  Dorinda"    (p.  31.) 

[In  Aft  V,  Sc.  ii.  Shakspere's  beautiful  "  Advance  the  fringed 
curtains  of  thine  eyes,"  &c.,  appears  thus  (p.  41)  : — ] 


1  In  his  Epilogue  to  the  Armenian  Queen,  Duffett  alludes  to  these  Devils : 
"When  Tempests  and  Enchantments  fly  the  Town, 
When  Prosfirrfs  Devils  dare  not  stand  your  frown ; 
They  to  the  Country  strole  with  painted  ware, 
Where  mighty  sums  of  precious  time  they  share  ; " 

New  /  Poems,  /  Songs,  /  Prologues  and  Epilogues.  Never 
before  printed./  Written  by  /  THOMAS  DUFFETT,  /  And 
Set  by  /  The  most  Eminent  Musicians  about  /  the  Town./ 
Quifugit  Molatn  fugit  Farinam.]  London  :  /  Printed  for 
Nicholas  Woolfe  at  the  End  of  \  Breadstrcet,  next  to  the  Red 
Lion  in  /  Cheap-side.  1676,  /  p.  86. 
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"  Pros.      A    Dvance  the  frizled  frouzes  of  thine  Eyes,  and  glout 

./JL    on  yon  fair  thing. 

Mir.  O  dear  fweet  Father,  is  that  a  ho  ho  ho  a  Horfe-man, 
Hufband  ? 

Pros.  It  is  my  Girle,  and  a  yerker  too  j  .   .  . 
Mir.  'Tis  a  moft  crumptious  thing  j  i'  vads  if  you'l  let  me 
have  it,  I'll  make  no  more  dirt  Pies,  nor  eat  the  Chalk  you  score 
with."  ...  (p.  44)  [and  so  on,  the  vulgar  beast*  ! — F.  J.  F.] 
The  dull  Burlesque  appear'd  with  impudence, 
And  pleased  by  Novelty  in  Spite  of  Sence.    • 
All,  except  trivial  points,  grew  out  of  date  ; 
Parnassus  spoke  the  Cant  of  Bellinsgate  ; 
Boundless  and  Mad,  disorder'd  Rhyme  was  seen  : 
Disguis'd  Apollo  changed  to  Harlequin. 
This  Plague,  which  first  in  Country  Towns  began, 
Cities  and  Kingdoms  quickly  over-ran  ; 
The  dullest  Scriblers  some  Admirers  found, 
And  the  Mock  Tempest  was  a  while  renown'd  : 
But  this  low  stuff  the  Town  at  last  despis'd, 
And  scorned  the  Folly  that  they  once  had  pris'd ; 
Distinguish 'd  Dull,  from  Natural  and  Plain, 
And  left  the  Villages  to  Fleckno's  Reign. 

The  /  Art  /  of  /  Poetry,  Written  in  French  by  The  Sieur 
de  Boileau,  /  Made  English./  London,  /  Printed  lor 
R.  Bentley,  and  S.  Magnes,  in  Russel-Street  in  Covent- 
Garden,  1683,!  p.  5-6.  Canto  I,  11.  81—94.  The 
Works  of  John  Dryden,  ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Vol. 
xv.  p.  233.  (The  Art  of  Poetry.)— P.  A.  L. 

*  He  was  a  Milliner  in  the  New  Exchange  before  he  set  up  for  a  Poet 
(MS.  note  by  Oldys  in  C.  28-9,  i).  He  has  written  three  Plays  :  "  Two  of 
which  were  purposely  design'd  in  a  Burlesque  Stile  :  but  are  intermixed 
with  so  much  Scurrility,  that  instead  of  Diverting,  they  offend  the  modest 
Mind.  And  I  have  heard  that  when  one  of  his  Plays,  viz.  The  Mock  Tem- 
pest, was  acted  in  Dublin,  Several  Ladies,  and  Persons  of  the  best  Quality 
left  the  House  :  such  Ribaldry  pleasing  none  but  the  Rabble  "  (Langbaine, 
Ibid.']. 

t  Republished  as  The  /  Art  /  of  /  Poetry,  /  Written  in  French  by  /  The 
Sieur  de  Boileau. I  In  Four  Canto's./  Made  English,  /  By  Sir  William 
Soames.\  Since  Revis'd  by  John  Dryden,  Esq.  ;  /  London:  /  Printed  and 
Sold  by  H.  Hills,  in  Black-fryars  near  /  the  Water-side.  1710,  /  (Price 
three  Pence)  /  in  which  edition  this  passage  occurs  (p.  5-6)  word  for  word 
except  that  line  91  has  "at  least  "  instead  of  "  at  last." 
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*  CHARLES   COTTON,   1675. 

Merc\ury\.  What  art  thou  marry 'd  ? 

Pan.  No  not  yet, 

I  hitherto  have  had  more  Wit. 

Merc.  I  wonder  at  it  not,  in  truth ; 
For  who'd  have  fuch  a  fweet  fac'd  youth  ? 

Burlesque  upon  Burlesque :/  or,  the  /  Scoffer  Scoff.  /  Being 
some  of  I  Lucians  /  Dialogiies  /  Newlj  put-into  /  English 
Fustian. I  For  the  Consolation  of  those  who  /  had  rather 
Laugh  and  be  Merry, I  than  be  Merry  and  Wise.  I 
London,!  Printed  for  Henry  Brome  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Gun  at  the  /  West-end  of  St.  Pauls  Church-yard, 
1675,7  P-  178. 


This  may  be  from  Dromio  of  Ephesus's  "  I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet- 
faced  youth"  (Errors,  V.  418),  and  Quince's  "  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced 
man"  (Mids.  N.  Dream,  I.  ii.  88).  F.  J.  F. 

[I  doubt  this  being  a  good  allusion.  "Sweet-faced  youth"  can  hardly 
be  the  property  of  one  author.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of 
Malta,  IV.  iv : 

Bellamira :  Is't  not  a  sweet-faced  youth,  Pilia  ? 

Ithamore :  Again  *  sweet  youth ' ; • 

M.] 
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Next  you  Fallflaffs  ofjifty,  who  lefet 
Your  Buckram  Maidenheads,  which  your  friends  get ; 
And  whilfl  to  them,  you  of  Achievements  loajl, 
Theyjhare  the  booty,  and  laugh  at  your  coft. 

Epilogue  spoken  by  Mr-  Hart,  to  « The  /  Country- Wife,  /  A  / 
Comedy,  /  Acted  at  the  /  Theatre  Royal\    Written  by  Mr. 
Wycherley  /  .  .  .  London,  /  Printed  for  Thomas  Dring,  at 
the  Harrow,  at  the  /  Corner  of  Chancery-Lane  in  Fleet-ftreet. 
I675.V    4°. 


[B.  N.  and  F.  J.  F.] 
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Players  turn  Puppets  now  at  your  defire,  } 

In  their  Mouth's  Nonfence,  in  their  Tails  a  Wire,  ^ 

They  fly  through  Clouds  of  Clouts,  andjhowers  of  Fire.  1 
A  kind  of  loojfing  Loadum  is  their  Game, 
Where  the  worjl  Writer  has  the  greatejl  Fame. 
To  get  vile  Plays  like  theirs,  Jhall  be  our  care  ; 
But  offuch  awkard  A6iors  we  defpair. 

Falfe  taught  atjirfl 

Like  Bowls  ill  byaff'd,Jtill  the  more  they  run, 
They  're  further  off,  then  when  theyjirjl  begun. 
In  Comedy  their  unweigh'd  Action  mark, 
There's  one  isfuch  a  dear  familiar  fpark, 
He  yawns,  as  if  he  were  lut  half  awake  ; 
And  frilling  for  free  fpeaking,  does  miftake. 
Falfe  accent  and  neglectful  A6iion  too 
They  have  lothfo  nigh  good,  yet  neither  true, 
That  both  together,  like  an  Ape's  mock  face 
By  near  refembling  Man,  do  Man  difgrace. 
Through  pac'd  ill  Actors,  may  perhaps  be  curd, 
Half  Players  like  half  Wits,  can't  be  endurd. 
Yet  thefe  are  they,  who  durst  expofe  the  Age 
Of  the  great  Wonder  of  our  Engli/h  Stage. 
Whom  Nature  feem'd  to  form  for  your  delight, 
And  bid  himfpeak,  asjhe  bid  Shakefpeare  write. 
Thofe  Blades  indeed  are  Cripples  in  their  Art 
Mimmick  his  Foot,  but  not  his  fpeaking  part. 


2i6  SIR    FRANCIS    FANE,  junior,    1675. 

Let  them  the  Traytor  or  Volpone  try, 

Could  they 

Rage  like  Cethegus,  or  like  Cafiius  die, 

They  ne'er  hadfent  to  Paris  for  fuch  Fancies, 

As  Monjlers  heads,  and  Merry  Andrew's  Dances.1 

Love  in  the  Dark,  I  or  /  The  Man  of  Bus'ness.  /  A  Comedy  :/ 
Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  /  By  His  Majesties  Servants./ 
Written  By  /  Sir  Francis  Fane,  Junior ;  Knight  of  the  Bath.} 
Naturam  expellas  furca,  licet,  usque  recurret.  Hor./  In  the 
Savoy. I  Printed  by  T.  N.  for  Henry  Herringman,  and  are  to 
be  sold  /  at  the  Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  /  the  New 
Exchange.  1675  /  4°.  Epilogue,  as  it  was  spoken  by  Mr. 
ffaines,  p.  95-6. 

Cp.  Mrs.  Mary  Fix's  Prologue  to  her  Double  Distress,  1701  : — 

Nor  Wit  nor  Nature  now  can  please  alone, 
When  French  Jack-pudding  so  delight  the  Town : 
Instruction  on  the  Stage  is  thrown  away, 
And  Jegg  does  more  then  charming  Dryden  say  : 
Our  ancestors  without  Ragou's  or  Dance, 
Fed  on  plain  Beef,  and  bravely  conquer'd  France: 
And  Ben  and  Shakespear  lasting  Laurels  made 
With  Wit  alone,  and  scorn'd  their  wretched  Aid  : 

Nicholas  Rowe  has  a  like  complaint  in  the  Epilogue  to  his  Ambitious 
Stepmother,  1701  : — 

Show  but  a  mimick  Ape,  or  French  Buffoon, 
You  to  the  other  House  in  shoals  are  gone, 
And  leave  us  here  to  Tune  our  Crowds  alone. 
Must  Shakespear,  Fletcher,  and  laborious  Ben, 
Be  left  for  Scaramouch  and  Harlequin  ? 
Allow  you  are  unconstant,  yet  'tis  strange, 
For  sense  is  still  the  same,  and  ne'er  can  change  j 

[Fane's  lines,  above,  are  printed  also  in  Poems  etc  on  Several 
Occasions,  With  Valentinian  A  Tragedy,  Written  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John, 
Late  Earl  of  Rochester,  1696,  pp.  128-9.  A  side-note  to  the  line  'Of  the 
great  Wonder  of  our  English  Stage,'  there  printed,  reads  :  '  Major  Mohun.' 
M.] 
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The  /  Englijh  Opera ;  /  or  /  The  Vocal  Mufick  /  in  /  Pfyche,  / 
With  the  /  Inflrumental  /  Therein  Intermix'd./  To  which  is 
Adjoyned  /  The  Inflrumental  Mufick  /  in  the  /  Tempeft./  By  / 
Matthew  Lock,  Compofer  in  Ordinary  /  to  His  Majefty,  and 
Organift  to  the  Queen./  Licenfed  1675.  ROGER  L'ESTRANGE./ 
London,  /  Printed  by  T.  Rate/if,  and  N.  Thompfon  for  the  / 
Author,  and  are  to  be  Sold  by  John  Carr  at  his  Shop  at  /  the 
Middle  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet-Street.  MDCLXXV./ 

(A  4.)  The  Inflrumental  Mufick  before  and  between  the  A6ls, 
and  the  Entries  in  the  A6is  of  Pfyche  are  omitted  by  the  confent  of 
their  Author,  Seignior  Gio.  Baptifla  Draght.  The  Tunes  of  the 
Entries  and  Dances  in  the  Tempeft  (the  Dancers  being  changd) 
are  omitted  for  the  fame  reafon. 

[p.  62.]   The  Instrumental  Mufick  ufed  in  the  Tempeft. 

[Introduction,  p.  62.  Second  Galliard,  p.  63.  Gavot,  p.  64.  The  Second 
Mustek,  p.  65.  Lilk  .  .  The  end  of  the  Second  Musick,  p.  67.] 

[p.  68.]    Curtain  Tune  in  the  Tempeft. 

[The  First  Act  Tune,  p.  71.  The  Second  Act  Tune.  The  Third  Act 
Tune,  p.  72.  The  Fourth  Act  Tune,  p.  73.  The  Conclusion,  p.  71.] 


Lock's  Music  to  Macbeth  was  not  publisht  till  1770  by  Dr.  Boyce,  tho  the 
play  was  acted  with  the  Music  in  1672.  See  the  articles  on  Lock  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Husk  and  on  Macbeth  Music  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chappell J  in  Grove's  Diet. 
ofM.  II.  157,  183.— F.  J.  F. 

1  Music  for  witches  was  not  well  suited  for  private  use,  and  the  Macbeth 
music  remained  in  manuscript  until  after  his  death  in  [Aug].  1677  (art. 
Macbeth  Music,  p.  183). 
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R.  BENTLEY,  1675. 
The  Bookleller  to  the  Reader. 

is  Play  was  left  in  Mr.  Dryden'j  hands  many  years Jince  : 
The  Author  of  it  was  unknown  to  him,  and  return  d  not  to 
claim  it;  'Tis  therefore  to  le  prefumd  that  he  is  dead.  After 
Twelve  years  expectation,  Mr.  Dryden  gave  it  to  the  Players, 
having  upon  perufal  of  it,  found  that  it  defervd  a  letter  Fate  than 
to  le  buried  in  obfcurity  l :  I  have  heard  him  fay,  that  Jinding 
a  Scene  wanting,  he  fupply'd  it 2 ;  and  many  have  affirmed, 
that  the  Jlile  of  it3  is  proper  to  the  Subject,  which  is  that  the 
French  call  BafTe  Comedy.  The  turns  of  it  are  natural,  and  the 
refemllance  of  one  man  to  another,  has  not  only  leen  the  foundation 
of  this,  lut  of  many  other  Plays.  Plautus  his  Amphitrion,  was 
the  Original  of  all,  and  Shakefpear  and  Moliere  have  copied  him 
withfuccefs.  Neverthelefs,  if  this  Play  in  itfelfjhould  le  a  trifle, 
which  you  have  no  reafon  to  fufpett,  lecaufe  that  incomparable 
P  erf  on  would  not  from  his  Ingenious  labours  lofefo  much  time  as 
to  write  a  whole  Scene  in  it,  which  in  itfelffufficiently  makes  you 
amends,  for  Poetry  leing  like  Painting,  where,  if  a  great  Majler 
have  lut  touched  upon  an  ordinary  Piece,  he  makes  it  of  Value  to 
all  underjlanding  Men  ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  this  will  be  by  his 
Additions  :  As  it  is,  I  am  refolv'd  to  detain  you  no  longer  from  it, 
lutfulfcrile  my  felf, 

Your  very  Humble  Servant, 

R.  BENTLEY. 

Tne  /  Mistaken  Husband.  /  A  /  Comedie,  /  as  it  is  Acted 
by  /  His  Majesties  Servants  /  At  the  /  Theatre-Royall./ 
By  a  Person  of  Quality.  —  Hsec  placuit  semel. — [Hor, .]  / 
London,  /  Printed  for  J.  Magnes  and  R.  Bentley  /  in 
Russel- street  in  Coven 4-  Garden,  near  /  the  Piazza's, 
Anno  Domini,  MDCLXXV./ 

Quoted  by  Mr.  Algernon  C.  Swinburne  in  "A  Relic 
of  Dryden"  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Oct.  1880,  p. 
W.-F.J.  F. 

1  Obscurity,  orig.— F.  «  Act  IV.  sc.  v.— A.  C.  P. 

8  Of  the  play,  that  is,  in  general ;  not  by  any  means  of  the  additional 
scene.— A.  C.  P.  *  So. — F. 
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ANON.,  about  1675. 

iMy  JVedde  (quoth  fhe)  fince  I  have  thee  here, 

I  will  be  a  Port  for  to  pleafe  my  Dear  :          [read  Park.  ] 

And  in  the  foft  Circuit  of  my  Pale 

feed  either  upon  the  high  Hill  or  Dalej 

Graze  on  my  foft  Lypis,  if  thofe  Hills  be  dry 
stray  [lower]  down  where  Fountains  lye  : 

Ballad  of  The  New  Married  Couple;  Or,  A  Friendly 
Debate  between  the  Country  Farmer  and  his  Buxomc 
Wife.  Roxburghc  Ballads,  vol.  iv.  p.  17.  (Ballad  Society, 
1 88 1.)  Douce  Collection,  ii.  165,  verso. 


These  lines,  all  but  the  first,  are  1.  230-4  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  slightly 
altered  for  the  sake  of  the  metre  and  rhyme.  Hence  the  change  of  the 
evident  misprint  '  Port  *  into  '  Park,'  and  the  insertion  of  [lower]  in  the 
last  line,  instead  of  the  previous  insertion  [further].  '  Dear '  also  should  be 
'Deer,'  with  the  double  meaning. 

The  words  '  circuit '  and  '  Pale '  (1.  3)  show  that  '  Port '  must  have  been 
'Park,'  and  'Dear'  'Deer.'-B.  N. 
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RICHARD    HEAD,   1675. 

[i]  Inculcate  frequently  the  Proverb,  and  comment  upon  it, 
That  one  pair  of  legs  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands  ;  That  to  fly  is 
better  than  to  die,  commending  Falftaff  in  the  Play,  deriding 
Sir  Henry  Blunt  that  was  flain  ;  there  lies  grinning  Honour,  &c. 
In  fhort,  let  fafety  and  fecurity  be  above  all  things  applauded,  p.  75. 

[2]  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  *  *  to  talk  of  nothing  for  an 
hour  together  to  a  Quaker,  but  what  rare  fport  there  was  the 
other  day  at  the  Bear-Garden,  or,  to  tell  him  what  excellent 
Scenes  there  are  in  Macbeth,  and  the  late  rectified  inimitable 
Tempefl  ?  p.  147. 

Proteus  Redivivus  :  /  or  the  /  Art  of  Wheedling,  f  or  / 
Insinuation,  obtained  by  General  Conversation,  /  and  \  Ex- 
tracted from  the  several  Humours,  /  Inclinations,  and 
Passions  of  both  Sexes,  \  reflecting  their  several  Ages,  and 
suit-  I  ing  each  Profession  or  Occupation.  /  Collected  and 
Methodized  by  the  Author  of  the  First  Part  of  the  English 
Rogue  .  .  .  London,  Printed  by  W.  D.  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  the  I  Sign  of  the  Ship  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  by  /  most 
Booksellers,  1675. 


The  version  of  the  Tempest  was  Dryden's  and  Davenant's ;  the  Macbeth 
was  probably  that  now  called  Davenant's,  though  I  incline  to  think  wrongly. 

B.  N. 
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EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  1675. 

Wit,  Ingenuity,  and  Learning  in  Verfe,  even  Elegancy  it  felf, 
though  that  comes  neereft,  are  one  thing,  true  Native  Poetry  is 
another  -,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  Air  and  Spirit,  which  perhaps 
the  mofl  Learned  and  judicious  in  other  Arts  do  not  perfectly 
apprehend,  much  lefs  is  it  attainable  by  any  Study  or  Induftry  j 
nay  though  all  the  Laws  of  Heroic  Poem,  all  the  Laws  of  Tragedy 
were  exactly  obferved,  yet  ftill  this  tour  entrejeant,1  this  Poetic 
Energie,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  would  be  required  to  give  life  to  all 
the  reft,  which  fhines  through  the  rougheft  moft  unpolim't  and 
antiquated  Language,  and  may  happly  be  wanting,  in  the  moft 
polite  and  reformed :  let  us  obferve  Spencer,  with  all  his  Ruftic, 
obfolete  words,  with  all  his  rough-hewn  clowterly  Verfes ;  yet 
take  him  throughout,  and  we  fhall  find  in  him  a  gracefull  and 
Poetic  Majefty :  in  like  manner  Shakefpear,  in  fpight  of  all  his 
unfiled  expreflions,  his  rambling  and  indigefted  Fancys,  the 
laughter  of  the  Critical,  yet  muft  be  confefs't  a  Poet  above  many 
that  go  beyond  him  in  Literature  fome  degrees.  All  this  while 
it  would  be  very  unreafonable  that  thofe  who  have  but  attempted 
well,  much  more  thofe  who  have  been  learned,  judicious  or 
Ingenuous  in  Verfe  mould  be  forgotten  and  left  out  of  the 
circuit  of  Poets,  in  the  larger  acceptation.  (Preface,  leaf  14.) 


Benjamin  Johnfon,  the  moft  learned,  judicious  and  correct, 
generally  fo  accounted,  of  our  Englijh  Comedians,  and  the  more 
to  be  admired  for  being  fo,  for  that  neither  the  height  of  natural 

1  [Entrejeant  •=.  entregent,  courtesy,  civility,  interchange;  tour  entrejeant 
is  bad  French,  but  Phillips  seems  to  mean  the  force  of  spirit,     L.  T.  S.] 
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parts,  for  he  was  no  Shakefphear,  nor  the  coft  of  Extraordinary 
Education  j  for  he  is  reported  but  a  Bricklayers  Son,  but  his  own 
proper  Induftry  and  Addiction  to  Books  advanct  him  to  this 
perfeftion :  (The  Modern  Poets,  p.  19.) 

*  *  *  *  * 
Chrijlopher  Marlow,  a  kind  of  a  fecond  Shakefphear  (whofe 

contemporary  he  was)  not  only  becaufe  like  him  he  rofe  from  an 
A6tor  to  be  a  maker  of  Plays,  though  inferiour  both  in  Fame 
and  Merit  j  but  alfo  becaufe  in  his  begun  Poem  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  he  feems  to  have  a  refemblance  of  that  clean  and 
unfophifticated  Wit,  which  is  natural  to  that  incomparable 
Poet;  (p.  24.) 

***** 

John  Fletcher,  one  of  the  happy  Triumvirat  (the  other  two 
being  Johnfon  and  Shakefpear)  of  the  Chief  Dramatic  Poets  of 
our  Nation,  in  the  laft  foregoing  Age,  among  whom  there  might 
be  faid  to  be  a  fymmetry  of  perfection,  while  each  excelled  in 
his  peculiar  way:  Ben.  Johnfon  in  his  elaborate  pains  and  know- 
ledge of  Authors,  Shakefpear  in  his  pure  vein  of  wit,  and  natural 
Poetic  heighthj  Fletcher  in  a  courtly  Elegance,  and  gentile 
familiarity  of  ftyle,  and  withal  a  wit  and  invention  fo  overflowing, 
that  the  luxuriant  branches  thereof  were  frequently  thought 
convenient  to  be  lopt  off  by  his  almoft  infeparable  Companion 
Francis  Beaumont,  (p.  108.) 

*  *  *  * 

William  Shakefpear,  the  Glory  of  the  Englifh  Stage  5  whofe 
nativity  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  is  the  higheft  honour  that  Town 
can  boaft  of:  from  an  A&or  of  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  he  be- 
came  a  Maker ;  and  fuch  a  Maker,  that  though  fome  others  may 
perhaps  pretend  to  a  more  exact  Decorum  and  osconomie,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Tragedy,  never  any  exprefs't  a  more  lofty  and  Tragic 
heighth  j  never  any  represented  nature  more  purely  to  the  life, 
and  where  the  polimments  of  Art  are  moft  wanting,  as  probably 
his  Learning  was  not  extraordinary,  he  pleafeth  with  a  certain 


EDWARD    PHILLIPS,     1675. 

wild  and  native  Elegance;  and  in  all  his  Writings  hath  an 
unvulgar  ftyle,  as  well  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece  and  other  various  Poems,  as  in  his  Dramatics,  (p.  194.) 

Theatrum  Poctarum.     1675.     [12 mo^\    Preface. 
The  Modern  Poets. 


We  have  here  Shakesphear,  twice.  It  is  not  a  misprint,  but  a  recognised 
form  of  spelling  our  great  bard's  name.  We  find  it  in  some  editions  of 
Cam  den's  Remaines  Concerning  Britaine:  e.  g:,  the  Ed.  of  1614,  which  has 
Shakespheare.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  27.)  Again,  in  the  deed  under  which  Shake- 
speare purchased,  for  ^"440,  the  unexpired  term  in  a  moiety  of  the  tithes 
of  Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  we  find  the  name 
spelt  eleven  times  with  the  '  ph  '  and  only  once  without.  C  M.  I. 
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JOHN   PRYCE,  about  1676. 

MS.    Commonplace   Book    in   the   Diocesan   Registry,    Worcester,    in 
Shakespeare1  s  Marriage,  by  Joseph  William  Gray,  London,   1905. 

Ben    Johnfon   traviling   from    London    to   Oxford    upon    a 
Valentine's  day,  meets  an  Highwayman. 

Ben  Johnfon.     Flee  hence  or  by  thy  Coat  of  fteele 
Il'e  make  thy  heart  my  bra  fen  bullet  feele  .  .  . 

Rolber.     Art  thou  great  Ben  or  ye  revived  ghoil 
Of  famous  Shakefpeare  or  fome  drunken  hoft 
That  beeing  tipfy  wth  thy  muddy  beer 
Doft  think  thy  rhyme  (hall  dawnt  my  foule  ^  feare.  .  . 

F.  J.  F. 
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'SCARRON'S   COMICAL   ROMANCE,'  1676. 

When  our  Players  were  come  together  in  a  chamber,  mofl  of 
the  vagrant  To wn-B  utterflies  flock'd  into  their  prefence,  amongft 
which  fome  were  unfatisfied  at  their  cold  reception.  They  all 
began  to  difcourfe  of  Plaies,  Poetry  and  renowned  Authors  of 
Romances :  Never  was  more  noile  made  in  any  Chamber,  unlefs 
at  a  Quarrel.  And  above  all  the  reft  the  Poet,  with  a  ring  of 
admirers  about  him  of  the  chiefeft  Wits  of  the  Town,  was 
tearing  his  Throat  with  telling  them  he  had  feen  Shakefpear, 
B.  Johnfon,  Fletcher,  Corneille  ;  had  drunk  many  a  Quart  with 
Saint  Amant,  Davenant,  Shirley,  and  Beys ;  and  loft  good  Friends 
by  the  death  of  Rotrou,  Denham  and  Cowly. 

Scarroris  /  Comical  Romance :  /  Or,  a  Facetious  /  History  /  of 
a  Company  of  Strowling  Stage-Players.  /  .  .  .  Written 
originally  in  French,  /  By  the  Famous  and  Witty  Poet 
Scarron,  /  And  now  ttirrid  into  English.  /  London:  / 
Printed  by  J.  C.  for  William  Crooke,  at  the  Green-dragon  / 
-without  Temple-bar*  1676.  /.  17. 


In  the  French  original  no  mention  is  made  of  Shakspere  and  the  English 
authors,  and  the  corresponding  passage  reads  as  follows  : 

Quand  nos  Comediens  arriuerent,  la  chambre  des  Comedienes 
eftoit  defia  pleine  des  plus  efchauffez  godelureaux  de  la  ville, 
dont  quelques-vns  eftoient  defia  refroidis,  du  maigre  accueil 
qu'on  leur  auoit  fait.  Us  parloient  tous  ensemble  de  la  Comedie, 
des  bons  vers,  des  Autheurs,  &  des  Romans:  iamais  on 
n'entendit  plus  de  bruit  en  vne  chambre,  a  moins  que  de  s'y 

SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II.  Q 
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quereller.  Le  Poete  fur  tous  les  autres,  enuironne  de  deux  ou 
trois  qui  deuoient  eftre  les  beaux  efprits  de  la  ville,  fe  tuoit  de 
leur  dire  qu'il  auoit  veu  Corneille,  qu'il  auoit  fait  la  debauche 
auecque  fain£t  Amant  &  Beys,  &  qu'il  auoit  perdu  vn  bon  amy 
en  feu  Rotron. 

Le  Romant  Comiqve  I  A  Paris,  /  .  .  .  M.DC.LI.   pp.  71-2. 
[By  Scarron.  ] 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  French  is  annotated  on  its  fly-leaf  by 
one  of  its  former  owners,  "  Scaron  :  Son  Roman  Comique  est  presque 
le  seul  de  ses  ouvrages  que  les  gens  de  gout  airnent  encore.  C'est  ce 
que  Boileau  avait  predit.  Voltaire."  The  cover  of  the  English  trans- 
lation is  signed  'Tho.  Martin,'  and  a  note  is  added:  "The  Autograph 
of  '  honest  Tom  Martin '  of  Palgrave  in  Suffolk,  a  Collector  of  whom 
Herbert  has  spoken  with  veneration. — W.  U." 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Brotanek  for  this  reference.     M. 


I 
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JOHN  DRYDEN,   1676. 

Our  Author  by  experience  finds  it  true, 

Tis  much  more  hard  to  pleafe  himfelf  than  you : 

****** 
But  fpite  of  all  his  pride  a  fecret  mame, 
Invades  his  breaft  at  Shakefpears  facred  name  : 
Aw'd  when  he  hears  his  God-like  Romans  rage, 
He,  in  a  juft  dafpair,  would  quit  the  Stage. 

Prologue  to  Aureng-zebe,  a  tragedy,  by 
John  Dryden.     1676.     C.  M.  I. 
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WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  DUKE   OF 
NEWCASTLE,  1676. 

A  great  Noyfe  within,  then  or.e  enters  prefently,  and  fays  this 

Oh  Gentlemen,  there  is  fuch  a  Civill  Warr  amongil  vs  within, 

the  horribleft  miflake  that  ever  was,  in  the  World.     Wee  have 

fpoken  a  wronge  Prologue,  never  fuch  a  Stage  Error,  not  in  all 

the  raigne  of  Shakfpeare,  Jonfon,  or  of  Fletcher. 

The  Prologtie.  The  humorous  Lovers  /  A  Comedy  /  Humores 
Mores,  Res,  judicat  hicce  libellus,  /  Omnis  in  hoc  vno 
Scenographia  patet  /  W.  B.  /  [By  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,] 
Brit.  Mus.  Harley  MS.  7367.  p.  3. 


The  play  was  printed  in  1677,  and  was  licensed  on  Nov.  27,  1676.    The 
prologue  and  epilogue  are  not  in  the  printed  copy.     M. 
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WILLIAM   CAVENDISH,  DUKE  OF 
NEWCASTLE,  1676-7. 

CodJJi{ead'].  Good  Sir,  try  ibme  Englifh  Poets,  as  Shakefpear. 

Do6i[pr].  You  had  as  good  give  him  preferv'd  Apricocks,  he 
has  too  much  Wit  for  him,  and  then  Fletcher  and  Beaumont 
have  fo  much  of  the  Spanim  Perfume  of  Romances  and 
Novels .... 

The  lafl  Remedy,  like  Pigeons  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  muft 
be  to  apply  my  dear  Friend  Mr.fohnfons  Works,  but  they  muft 
be  apply'd  to  his  head. 

Cod/h.  Oh,  have  a  care,  Doctor,  he  hates  Ben.  Johnfon,  he  has 
an  Antipathy  to  him. 

Cramb\o\.  Oh,  I  hate  Johnfon,  oh  oh,  dull  dull,  oh  oh  no  Wit 

Do6l.  'Tis  you  are  dull  ....  dull !  he  was  the  Honour  of 
his  Nation,  and  the  Poet  of  Poets  .... 

The  I  Triumphant  Widow,  /  or  the  /  Medley  of  £fumours.j 
A  I  Comedy,]  Acted  by  His  /  Royal  Highness  /  Servants.} 
Written  by  I  His  Grace  the  Dttke  0/"  Newcastle./  London,/ 
Printed  by  J.  M.  for  H.  Herringman,  at  the  Sign  of  /  the 
Blew  Anchor  in  the  Lower-  Walk  of  the  /  New-Exchange, 
I6771  /  A  60,  61. 

[F.J.F.] 


Licensed  Nov.  27.  1676.'     MS.  note  on  title-page. 


'POOR    ROBIN'S   VISIONS/  1677. 

.  .  .  His  ignorance    arifing  from   his    blindnefs,  is  the  only 
caufe  of  this  Comedie  of  Errors; 

Poor  Robins  I  Visions :  I  wherein  is  Described,!  The  present 
Humours  of  /  the  Times ;  the  Vices  /  and  Fashionable 
Fopperies  thereof  ;\  etc.  .  .  .  London,!  Printed  for,  and 
sold  by  Arthur  Boldero  /  Stationer  at  the  Mitre  in  Mitre- 
Court  near  the  Inner  Temple  in  Fleet-street.  1677- 
p.  61.  [M.] 
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OCTAVIAN  PULLEYN,  167;. 

I  believe  Puckle  and  ye  other  witches  in  Mackbetb  haue  had  a 
meeting  here  in  thunder  lightning  and  Raine. 

Letter  from  Octavian  Pulleyn,  dated  'Siena1  30  June  1677, 
to  Sir  Thos.  Isham.  Among  the  Isham  Correspondence. 
See  p.  77,  above. 

WALTER  RYE. 
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SIR  CARR  SCROPE,  1677-8. 

When  Shakefpear,  Johnfon,  Fletcher,  rul'd  the  Stage, 
They  took  fo  bold  a  Freedom  with  the  Age. 
That  there  was  fcarfe  a  Knave,  or  Fool,  in  Town 
Of  any  Note,  but  had  his  Pi6ture  fhown. 

In  Defense  of  Satyr.  (Quoted  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester 
in  An  Allusion  to  the  Tenth  Satyr  of  the  First  Book 
of  Horace.  See  note  below."} 

Poems  on  several  occasions  \By  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester'],  1685,  /.  39. 


This  baronet  was  author  of  some  poetical  things,  principally  translations 
from  Ovid  (e.  §.,  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon),  some  of  which  are  printed 
in  Miscellany  Poems,  1684  (see  Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses,  Part  II,  p.  294). 
The  passage  we  have  given  corresponds  to  the  first  five  lines  of  Horace's 
Satire  iv  of  Book  I,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  Defence  of  Satyr  is  imitated 
from  that  satire.  We  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Carr  Scrope's  entire  poem 
is  extant.  In  the  Earl  of  Rochester's  Works  (Tonson),  1714,  p.  87,  will  be 
found  his  Allusion,  &c.  ;  and  Scrope's  verses  mentioning  Shakespeare  are 
quoted  at  p.  96  (as  well  as  in  Rochester's  Poems  on  several  Occasions,  1685, 
p.  39).  Rochester's  reply  at  p.  100  ends  with  these  personalities  : 

"  Half- witty  and  half-mad,  and  scarce  half-brave, 
Half  honest  (which  is  very  much  a  Knave) 
Made  up  of  all  these  Halfs,  thou  can'st  not  pass 
For  anything  intirely  but  an  Ass." 

Scrope  died  in  1680.    C  M.  I. 
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R.   WHITCOMBE,   1678. 

That  Italian  Shakesphear,  Ovid, 

Janua  Divorum,  by  R.  Whitcombe,  1678,  sig.  A  7. 

[Reprinted  from  Mr.   G.   Thorn  Drury's  note  in  Notes  cuid  Queries,  Qth 
Series,  x,  p.  465.     M.] 


BUTLER,    SAMUEL  (author  of  Hudibras),  a.  1680. 

Men  of  the  quickeft  apprehenfions,  and  apteft  Geniufes  to 
anything  they  undertake,  do  not  always  prove  the  greater! 
Mafters  in  it.  For  there  is  more  Patience  and  Flegme  required 
in  thofe  that  attaine  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection,  then  is 
commonly  found  in  the  Temper  of  active,  and  ready  wits,  that 
foone  tire  and  will  not  hold  out ;  as  the  fwifteft  Race-horfe  will 
not  performe  a  longe  Jorney  fo  well  as  a  fturdy  dull  Jade. 
Hence  it  is  that  Virgil  who  wanted  much  of  that  Natural 
eafinefs  of  wit  that  Ovid  had,  did  neverthelefs  with  hard  Labour 
and  long  Study  in  the  end,  arrive  at  a  higher  perfection  then 
the  other  with  all  his  Dexterity  of  wit,  but  lefs  Induftry  could 
attaine  to:  The  fame  we  may  obferve  of  Johnfon,  and 
Shakefpeare.  For  he  that  is  able  to  thinke  long  and  ftudy  well, 
will  be  fure  to  finde  out  better  things  then  another  man  can  hit 
upon  fuddenly,  though  of  more  quick  and  ready  Parts,  which  is 
commonly  but  chance,  and  the  other  Art  and  Judgment. 

Characters  and  Passages  from  Note-Book.  Edited  by  A.  R. 
Waller,  M.A.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press,  1908, 
p.  398-9.  -F.J.  F. 
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JOHN   OLDHAM,  1678. 

Words  new  and  forein  may  be  belt  brought  in, 
If  borrow'd  from  a  Language  near  akin  : 
Why  mould  the  peeviih  Criticks  now  forbid 
To  Lee  and  Dryden,  what  was  not  deny'd 
To  Shakefpear,  Ben,  and  Fletcher,  heretofore, 
For  which  they  Praife,  and  commendation  bore. 

"  Upon  the  Works  of  Ben  Johnson.  Written  in  1678. 
Ode,"  in  '  Poems,  /  and  /  Translations,  /  By  /  John 
Oldham.\  London:  J  Printed  for  Jos:  Hindmarsh, 
Bookseller  to  his  Royal  /  Highness,  at  the  Black  Bull 
in  Cornhil,  1683.'  pp.  69  to  89.* 


The  triumvirate  of  the  fifth  line  are  also  mentioned  by  others  as  seemingly 
the  three  poets  of  the  preceding  age.  But  it  is  right  to  remark  that  else- 
where Oldham  praises  Ben  supremely,  especially  in  a  very  long  Ode  to  him, 
addressing  him  as  "Great  Thou!  whom  'tis  a  Crime  almost  to  dare  to 
praise,"  and — 


and — 


Hail  mighty  Founder  of  our  Stage  !  (p.  69) 

Never  till  thee  the  Theater  possest 

A  Prince  with  equal  Pow'r,  and  Greatness  blest,     (p.  71) 

B.  N. 


1  The  Ode  is  also  printed  in  "Poems  /  and  /  Translations./  By  /  John 
Oldham./  London  :  /  Printed  for  Joseph  Hindmarsh,  at  the  Golden  Ball,  / 
in  Cornhil.  MDCLXXXIV./"  8vo,  p.  6.  Horace  his  Art  of  Poetry 
Imitated  in  English ;  and  in  "  Some  New  /  Pieces  /  Never  before  Publish'd./ 
By  the  Author  of  the  /  Satyrs  upon  the  Jesttites,  *****  London  : 
Printed  by  M.  C.  for  Jo.  Hindmarsh,  Bookseller  to  his  Royal  Highness,  at 
the  Black  Bull  in  Cornhil,  1684,  8°.  p.  6;"— a  different  and  probably 
earlier  edition  of  the  Poems  &*  Transl.  of  1684  ;  -  and  in  '  The  Works 
of  Mr.  John  Oldham,  together  with  his  Remains,'  8vo.  1698,  p.  6. 
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JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER,   1678. 

A  jeaft  in  fcorn  points  out,  and  hits  the  thing 
More  home,  than  the  Morofeft  Satyrs  fting. 
Shake-fpear  and  Johnfon  did  herein  excell, 
And  might  in  this  be  imitated  well.    . 
***** 
.But  does  not  Dryden  find  ev'n  Johnfon  dull  ? 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  uncorreft  and  full, 
Of  lewd  Lines,  as  he  calls  'em  ?     Shake-fpear 's  ftile 
Stiff"  and  affected  ;  to  his  own  the  while, 
Allowing  all  the  juftnefs,  that  his  Pride 
So  arrogantly  had  to  thefe  deny'd  ? 
And  may  not  I  have  leave  impartially, 
To  iearch  and  cenfure  Dryden 's  Works,  and  try. 
If  thofe  grofs  faults  his  choice  Pen  does  commit 
Proceed  from  want  of  Judgment,  or  of  Wit  ? 
Or  if  his  lumpifh  fancy  does  refufe 
Spirit  and  Grace  to  his  loofe  flattern  Mufe  ? 
Five  hundred  Verfes  every  Morning  writ, 
Prove  him  no  more  a  Poet,  than  a  Wit. 

An  Allusion  to  the  Tenth  Satyr  of  the  First  Book 
of  Horace,  \iii\  Poems  on  several  Occasions.  1685, 
PP-  36>  37-  Also  in  Works  of  John  Earl  of 
Rochester,  1714,  pp.  89,  93. 

[The  name  Dryden  is  filled  in  from  later  editions,  in  that  of  1685  it  is  only 
indicated  by  a  D— .     Rochester  died  in  1680.    L.  T.  S.] 
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THOMAS   RYMER,  1678. 

I  provided  me  fome  of  thofe  Mailer-pieces  of  Wit,  fo  renown'd 
everywhere,  and  fo  edifying  to  the  Stage  :  I  mean  the  choiceft 
and  moft  applauded  Engliili  Tragedies  of  this  laft  age  •  *  *  * 
Otheilo,  and  Julius  Ccefar,  by  Shakefpear  ;  and  Cataline  by 
Worthy  Ben.  (p.  2.) 

he  may  be  a  true  man,  though  awkward  and  unfightly,  as  the 
Monfter  in  the  Tempeft.     (p.  4.) 

But  I  grow  weary  of  this  Tragedy  :  In  the  former 


"  King  and 

I  took  Latorch  by  his  mouth,  and  ranting  air  for  a      no  King.-] 
copy  of  Caffius  in  Shakefpear  :  and  that  you  may  fee 
Arlaces  here,  is  not  without  his  CaJJlan  ftrokes 
Thus  Caffius  in  Shakefpear. 

Caff.  ....  Brutus  and  Caefar  !  what  Jhould  there  he  in 
that  Caefar  ! 

Why  Jhould  that  name  be  founded  more  than  yours  ? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name  : 

Sound  them  ;  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well  : 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  /  conjure  with,  them,  man  : 

Brutus  willjlart  a  Spirit  as  well  as  Caefar. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csefarfeed, 

That  he  is  grown  fo  great  ?     .     .     .     . 
Thus  Arlaces. 

Arb.  1  have  liv  d. 

To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
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Only  by  words,  Brother  and  Sifter  :  where 

Have  thofe  words  dwelling  ?     I  willjind  'em  out, 

And  utterly  dejlroy  'em  :  but  they  are 

Not  to  le  grafp'd  :  let  'em  be  men  or  beajls, 

I  will  cut  "em  from  the  earth;  or  Towns, 

And  I  will  raze  'em,  and  then  How  'em  up  : 

Let  'em  le  Seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  off] 

And  yet  have  unquenclid  fire  within  my  breajl : 

Let  'em.  be  any  thing  but  meerly  voice,     (pp.  101-3.) 

The  Tragedies  of  The  Last  Age  considered  and  Examined 
by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  the  Common 
sense  of  all  Ages.  1678.  \Sm. 


[Rymer  cursorily  mentions  Othello  twice  (pp.  5,  141),  but  says  his  volume 
is  big  enough  now  :  he  afterwards  wrote  upon  Othello  and  Julius  Ccesar 
in  "  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy  ;  Its  Original,  Excellency,  and  Corruption  ; 
with  some  Reflections  on  Shakespear,  and  other  Practitioners  for  the  Stage." 
1693.  This  work  was  reviewed  by  Motteux  in  the  Gentleman' 's  Journal  for 
December,  1692  (see  what  he  says,  quoted,  after,  p.  386) ;  also  by  John 
Dunton  in  The  Compleat  Library  t  Dec.  1692,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  "  Our  Author 
thinks,"  says  Dunton,  "that  many  of  the  Tragical  Scenes  in  Shakespear,  cried 
up  so  much  for  the  Action,  of  which  he  gives  some  instances,  may  yet  do 
better  without  such  words  as  he  uses."  (p.  59.) 

Rymer's  criticism  (if  so  it  can  be  called)  is  entirely  adverse  to  Shakespere. 
The  best  he  can  say  of  Othello  is  his  concluding  sentence  : — "  There  is  in 
this  Play,  some  burlesk,  some  humour,  and  ramble  of  Comical  Wit,  some 
shew,  and  some  Mimickry  to  divert  the  spectators  :  but  the  tragical  part  is, 
plainly  none  other,  than  a  Bloody  Farce,  without  salt  or  savour  "  (Short 
View,  p.  146).  And  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  he  has  to  say  upon 
Jidius  Casar : — "In  the  former  Play,  our  Poet  might  be  the  bolder,  the 
persons  being  all  his  own  Creatures,  and  meer  fiction.  *  *  He  might  be 
familiar  with  Othello  and  lago,  as  his  own  natural  acquaintance  :  but  Cazsar 
and  Brutus  were  above  his  conversation.  To  put  them  in  Fools  Coats,  and 
make  them  Jack-puddens  in  the  Shakespear  dress,  is  a  Sacriledge,  beyond 
anything  in  Spelman.  The  Truth  is,  this  authors  head  was  full  of  villanous, 
unnatural  images,  and  history  has  only  furnish'd  him  with  great  names, 
thereby  to  recommend  them  to  the  World  "  (p.  148).  L.  T.  S.] 
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THOS.  SHADWELL,   1678. 

I  am  now  to  prefent  your  Grace  with  this  Hiftory  of  Timon, 
which  you  were  pleafed  to  tell  me  you  liked,  and  it  is  the  more 
worthy  of  you,  fince  it  has  the  inimitable  hand  of  Shakefpear 
in  it,  which  never  made  more  Mafterly  ftrokes  than  in  this. 


The  History  of  Timon  of  Athens,  the  Man-Hater,  made  into  a  ji/ay. 
By  Thos.  Shadivell.    1678.    [4/0.]  Epistle  Dedicatory.    C.  M.  1. 
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THO.    SHADWELL,  1678. 

Prologue  to  Timon. 

***** 
In  the  Art  of  Judging  yon  as  wife  are  grown, 
As  in  their  choice  fome  Ladies  of  the  Town. 
Your  neatfoap't  Barbary  Wits  you  will  defpife, 
And  none  but  lufty  Sinewy  Writers  prize. 
Old  Engli/h  Shakefpear:/?o;/mcA.y  you  havejhll, 
And  judge  as  our  Fore-fathers  writ  with  Skill. 
You  Coin  the  Wit,  the  Witlings  of  the  Town 
Retailers  are,  that  fpread  it  up  and  down  ;  [Sign.  A.  4.] 

Epilogue,     (sign,  JVLj..) 

IF  there  were  hopes  that  ancient  f olid  Wit 
Might  pleafe  within  our  newfantajlick  Pit  ; 
This  Play  might  thenfupport  the  Critic  ks  Jhock, 
The  Scien  grafted  upon  Shakefpears  Stock ; 
For  join  d  with  his  our  Poet's  part  might  thrive, 
Kept  by  the  vertue  of  his  Sap  alive.  .  .  . 

***** 
Though  Sparks  to  imitate  the  French  think  fit 
In  want  of  Learning,  Affeftation,  Wit, 
And  which  is  mojl,  in  Cloaths  wee' I  ne'er  fubmit. 
Their  Ships  or  Plays  o're  oursjhall  nere  advance, 
For  our  Third  Rates  Jhall  match  the  Firfl  of  France, 
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With  Englijli  Judges  this  may  bear  the  Tejl, 
Who  will  for  ShakefpearV  part  forgive  the  rejl. 

The  I  History  f  of  /  Timon  of  Athens,  /  the  /  Man- Hater.  I  As 
it  is  Acted  at  the  /  Duke's  Theatre./  Made  into  a  \  Play. I 
J?j/Tho.  Shadwell./  Licensed,  Feb.  18,  i6f.  R.  L'Estrange./ 
London,  /  Printed  by  ].  M.  for  Henry  Herringman,  at  the 
Blue  Anchor,  \  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New- Exchange, 
i678./  4to.  (The  later  edition  has  for  'at  the  Blue 
Anchor?  t(  and  are  to  be  sold  /  by  Richard  Bentley  at  the 
Post- House  in  Russel-street  /  C went- Garden,  i688./") 


THOMAS    OTWAY,  1678. 

Go  bid  the  Coachman  haften,  and  get  all  things  ready;  I 
am  uneafy  till  I  am  gone.  "Pis  time  we  were  fet  out. 

The  Wolves  have  preyd,  and  look  the  gentle  Day, 
Before  the  Wheels  of  Phoebus,  all  about 
Dapples  the  drowfy  Eajl  withfpots  of  gray. 

Friendship  in  Fashion,  Act  V.  sc.  i.    Works,  ed.  1768, 
vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

[The  quotation  is  from  Much  Ado,  V.  Hi.  25-27. — H.  A.  EVANS.] 

Why,  you  fweet  perfum'd  Jeffamine  knaves !  you  Rogues  in 
Buckram !  were  there  a  Dozen  of  you,  I'd  beat  you  out  of  your 
artificial  Sweetnefs  into  your  own  natural  Ranknefs. — Hid.  p.  1 1 1. 

[Another  Falstaff  reminiscence,  I  Hen.  IV.,  II.  iv.  213. — H.  A.  E.] 
SH    ALLN.   BK. — II.  R 
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ELIAS   TRAVERS,    1678-83. 

This  Nonconformist  Minister  was  for  many  years  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Thomas  Barnardiston  of  Ketton  Hall,  Suffolk.  He  kept  a 
Latin  diary  of  how  he  spent  his  time,  and  this  was  described  in  an  article  in 
the  British  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1872,  entitled  "An  English  In- 
terior in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  The  writer  says  that  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  chaplain,  came  '  after  dinner,  conversation  and  a  reading  in  Shak- 
speare  till  about  three.'  Also  that  Travers's  reading  was  "so  strangely 
alternated  that  from  a  long  reading  of  the  Psalms  he  falls  back  on  Shak- 
speare's  comedies  ;  nay,  once  even  confesses,  '  prius  Shak[s]peare  quam 
sacras  literas  legi.'  (B.  Q.  Rev.,  Iv.  63.) 

"But  Shakspeare  gives  our  chaplain  his  highest  intellectual  treat,  and 
hours  are  spent  over  his  historical  plays  and  comedies,  including  those  which 
he  describes  '  ominosorum  titulorum,'  Multum  laboris  circa  nihil  [Much  Ado 
about  Nothing]  et  '  Amoris  labor  perditus'  [Loves  Labours  lost].  The 
course  of  reading  was  not  a  little  grotesque.  Three  or  four  Psalms  are 
immediately  succeeded  by  King  Lear,  that  again  by  the  meditations  of  M. 
de  Brieux,  *  On  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes?  "  (B.  Q.  Rev.,  Iv.  64.) 

Noted  by  *  Bibliothecary '  in  6  N.  &-'  Q.,  i.  453,  col.  I,  June  5,  1880. 

-F.  J.  F. 


JOHN  DRYDEN,  1678. 

In  my  Stile  I  have  profefs'd  to  imitate  the  Divine  Shakefpeare; 
which  that  I  might  perform  more  freely,  I  have  dis-incumber'd 
my  felf  from  Rhyme.  *  *  I  hope  I  need  not  to  explain  my 
felf,  that  I  have  not  Copy'd  my  Author  fervilely :  Words  and 
Phrafes  muft  of  neceffity  receive  a  change  in  fucceeding  Ages  : 
but  't  is  almoft  a  Miracle  that  much  of  his  Language  remains  fo 
pure  j  and  that  he  who  began  Dramatique  Poetry  amongft  us, 
untaught  by  any,  and,  as  Ben  Johnfon  tells  us,  without  Learning, 
mould  by  the  force  of  his  own  Genius  perform  fo  much,  that  in 
a  manner  he  has  left  no  praife  for  any  who  come  after  him. 

Preface  to  All  for  Love  ;  or,  the  World  well  Lost. 
A  Tragedy.  1678.  Sign,  b  4,  back.  [4/0.] 
C.  M.  I. 
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JOHN   DRYDEN,    1679. 

The  Poet  AZfchylus  was  held  in  the  fame  veneration  by  the 
Athenians,  of  after  Ages  as  Shakefpear  is  by  us ;  *  *  * 
though  the  difficulties  of  altering  are  greater,  and  our  reverence 
for  Shakefpear  much  more  juft,  then  that  of  the  Grecians  for 
Mfchylm,  *  *  *  yet  it  muft  be  allow'd  to  the  prefent  Age, 
that  the  tongue  in  general  is  fo  much  refm'd  fince  Shakefpear  s 
time,  that  many  of  his  words,  and  more  of  his  Phrafes,  are 
fcarce  intelligible.  And  of  thofe  which  we  underftand  fome  are 
ungrammatical,  others  courfe ;  and  his  whole  ftile  is  [coarse] 
fo  pefter'd  with  Figurative  exprefiions,  that  it  is  as  affected 
as  it  is  obfcure.  'Tis  true,  that  in  his  later  Plays  he  had 
worn  off  fomewhat  of  the  ruft  $  but  the  Tragedy  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  correct,  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  his  firft 
endeavours  on  the  Stage. 

****** 

Shakefpear^,  (as  I  hinted)  in  the  Aprenticefhip  of  his  Writing, 
model'd  it  into  that  Play,  which  is  now  call'd  by  the  [Chaucer's  story] 
name  of  Troilus  and  Crefflda ;  but  fo  lamely  is  it  left  to  us, 
that  it  is  not  divided  into  A6b:  which  fault  I  afcribe  to  the 
A6tors,  who  Printed  it  after  Shakefpear  s  death  j  and  that  too, 
fo  carelefly,  that  a  more  uncorrecl:  Copy  I  never  faw.  For  the 
Play  it  felf,  the  Author  feems  to  have  begun  it  with  fome  fire ; 
the  Characters  of  Pandarus  and  Therjites,  are  promifing  enough ; 
but  as  if  he  grew  weary  of  his  tafk,  after  an  Entrance  or  two, 
he  lets  'em  fall :  and  the  later  part  of  the  Tragedy  is  nothing 
but  a  confufion  of  Drums  and  Trumpets,  Excurfions  and  Alarms. 
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The  chief  perfons,  who  give  name  to  the  Tragedy,  are  left  alive : 
Creffkla  is  falie,  and  is  not  punifh'd.  Yet  after  all,  becaufe  the 
Play  was  Shakefpears,  and  that  there  appear'd  in  fome  places  of 
it,  the  admirable  Genius  of  the  Author  j  I  undertook  to  remove 
that  heap  of  Rubbifh,  under  which  many  excellent  thoughts  lay 
wholly  bury'd.  (Sign.  A  4,  back.) 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  will  not  weary  my  Reader  with  the  Scenes  which  are  added 
[&c.]  :  but  I  cannot  omit  the  laft  Scene  in  it,  which  is  almoft 
half  the  Act,  betwixt  Troilus  and  He6ior.  The  occafion  of 
raifing  it  was  hinted  to  me  by  Mr.  Betterton :  the  contrivance 
and  working  of  it  was  my  own.  They  who  think  to  do  me  an 
injury,  by  faying  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Scene  betwixt 
Brutus  and  Coffins,  do  me  an  honour,  by  fuppofing  I  could 
imitate  the  incomparable  S/iakefpear :  but  let  me  add,  that  if 
Shakefpears  Scene,  or  that  faulty  copy  of  it  in  Amintor  and 
Melantius  had  never  been,  yet  Euripides  had  furnifh'd  me  with 
an  excellent  example  in  his  Iphigenia,  between  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus :  and  from  thence  indeed,  the  laft  turn  of  it  is  borrow'd. 
The  occafion  which  Shakejpear,  Euripides,  and  Fletcher,  have 
all  taken,  is  the  fame ;  grounded  upon  Friendfbip :  and  the 
quarrel  of  two  virtuous  men,  raifed  by  natural  degrees,  to  the 
extremity  of  paffion,  is  conducted  in  all  three,  to  the  declination 
of  the  fame  paffion ;  and  concludes  with  a  warm  renewing  of 
their  Friendfhip.  But  the  particular  ground-work  which  Shake- 
fpear has  taken,  is  incomparably  the  beft :  Becaufe  he  has  not 
only  chofen  two  the  greateft  Heroes  of  their  Age ;  but  has  like- 
wife  interefted  the  Liberty  of  Rome,  and  their  own  honors,  who 
were  the  redeemers  of  it,  in  this  debate.  And  if  he  has  made 
Brutus,  who  was  naturally  a  patient  man,  to  fly  into  excefs  at 
firft  j  let  it  be  remembered  in  his  defence,  that  juft  before,  he 
has  receiv'd  the  news  of  Portia's  death,  whom  the  Poet  on 
purpofe  neglecting  a  little  Chronology,  fuppofes  to  have  dy'd 
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before  Brutus,  only  to  give  him  an  occafion  ot  being  more  eafily 
exafperated.  Add  to  this,  that  the  injury  he  had  receiv'd  from 
Cajfius,  had  long  been  brooding  in  his  mind  j  and  that  a  melan- 
choly man,  upon  confideration  of  an  affront,  efpecially  from  a 
Friend,  would  be  more  eager  in  his  paffion,  than  he  who  had 
given  it,  though  [the  latter  be]  naturally  more  cholerick.  (Sign,  a.) 

****** 
How  defe6tive  Shakefpear  and  Fletcher  have  been  in  all  their 
Plots,  Mr.  Rymer  has  difcover'd  in  his  Critidfms :     * 

The  difference  between  Shakefpear  and  Fletcher  in  their 
Plotting  feems  to  be  this  $  that  Shakefpear  generally  moves  more 
terror,  and  Fletcher  more  companion :  For  the  firft  had  a  more 
Mafculine,  a  bolder  and  more  fiery  Genius ;  the  Second  a  more 
foft  and  Womanim.  In  the  mechanic  beauties  of  the  Plot, 
which  are  the  Obfervation  of  the  three  Unities,  Time,  Place,  and 
Action,  they  are  both  deficient  5  but  Shakefpear  moft.  Ben. 
Johnfon  reform 'd  thofe  errors  in  his  Comedies,  yet  one  of  Shake- 
fpear s  was  Regular  before  him :  which  is,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windfor.  For  what  remains  concerning  the  defign,  you  are  to 
be  refer'd  to  our  Engliih  Critic.  (Sign.  33.) 

****** 

A  character,  or  that  which  diftinguilhes  one  man  from  all 
others,  cannot  be  fuppof 'd  to  confift  of  one  particular  Virtue,  or 
Vice,  or  paflion  only  j  but  'I  is  a  compofition  of  qualities  which 
are  not  contrary  to  one  another  in  the  fame  perfon  :  thus  the 
fame  man  may  be  liberal  and  valiant,  but  not  liberal  and 
covetous  •  fo  in  a  Comical  character,  or  humour,  (which  is  an 
inclination  to  this,  or  that  particular  folly)  Faljlaff  is  a  lyar,  and 
a  coward,  a  Glutton,  and  a  Buffon,  becaufe  all  thefe  qualities 
may  agree  in  the  fame  man  j  (Sign,  a  4.)  *  *  *  'Tis  one 
of  the  excellencies  of  Shakefpear ,  that  the  manners  of  his  perfons 
are  generally  apparent  j  and  you  fee  their  bent  and  inclinations 
Our  Shakefpear,  having  afcrib'd  to  Henry  the  Fourth 
the  character  of  a  King,  and  of  a  Father,  gives  him  the  perfect 
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manners  of  each  Relation,  when  either  he  tranfacls  with  his  Son, 
or  with  his  Subjects.      (Sign,  a  4,  back.) 

****** 

To  return  once  more  to  Shakejpcar ;  no  man  ever  drew  fo 
many  characters,  or  generally  diftinguifhed  '  em  better  from  one 
another,  excepting  only  Johnfon :  I  will  inftance  but  in  one,  to 
(how  the  copioufnefs  of  his  Invention ;  't  is  that  of  Calylan,  or 
the  Monfter  in  the  Tempeft.  He  feems  to  have  created  a  perfon 
which  was  not  in  Nature,  a  boldnefs  which  at  firft  fight  would 
appear  intolerable :  for  he  makes  him  a  Species  of  himfelf,  be- 
gotten by  an  Incubus  on  a  Witch  j  but  this  as  I  have  elfewhere 
prov'd,  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  at  leaft 
the  vulgar  ftile  believe  it.  We  have  the  feparated  notions  of  a 
fpirit,  and  of  a  Witch  j  (and  Spirits  according  to  Plato,  are  veiled 
with  a  fubtil  body  5  according  to  fome  of  his  followers,  have 
different  Sexes)  therefore  as  from  the  diftinct  apprehenfions  of  a 
Horfe,  and  of  a  Man,  Imagination  has  form'd  a  Centaur,  fo  from 
thofe  of  an  Incubus  and  a  Sorcerefs,  Shakefpear  has  produc'd  his 
Monfter.  Whether  or  no  his  Generation  can  be  defended,  I 
leave  to  Philofophy  -,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  Poet  has 
moft  judicioufly  furnifhed  him  with  a  perfon,  a  Language,  and  a 
character,  which  will  fuit  him,  both  by  Fathers  and  Mothers 
fide  :  he  has  all  the  difcontents,  and  malice  of  a  Witch,  and  of  a 
Devil  5  befides  a  convenient  proportion  of  the  deadly  fins  j  Glut- 
tony, Sloth,  and  Luft,  are  manifeft  j  the  dejectednefs  of  a  Have 
is  likewife  given  him,  and  the  ignorance  of  one  bred  up  in  a 
Defart  Ifland.  His  perfon  is  monftrous,  as  he  is  the  produ6t  of 
unnatural  Luft  j  and  his  language  is  as  hobgoblin  as  his  perfon : 
in  all  things  he  is  diftinguHhed  from  other  mortals.  The 
characters  of  Fletcher  are  poor  and  narrow,  in  comparifon  of 
Shakefpears  ;  I  remember  not  one  which  is  not  borrow'd  from 
him  j  unlefs  you  will  except  that  ftrange  mixture  of  a  man  in 
the  King  and  no  King :  So  that  in  this  part  Shakefpear  is  gene- 
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rally  worth  our  Imitation  -,  and  to  imitate  Fletcher  is  but  to  Cop? 
after  him  who  was  a  Copyer.    (Sign,  b.) 

****** 

If  Shakefpear  be  allow'd,  as  I  think  he  muft,  to  have  made 
his  Characters  diftinct,  it  will  eaiily  be  infer'd  that  he  underftood 
the  nature  of  the  Paffions :  becaufe  it  has  been  prov'd  already, 
that  confuf  d  paflions  make  undiftinguifhable  Chara6ters :  yet  I 
cannot  deny  that  he  has  his  failings  5  but  they  are  not  fo  much 
in  the  paffions  themfelves,  as  in  his  manner  of  expreflion :  he 
often  obfcures  his  meaning  by  his  words,  and  fometimes  makes 
it  unintelligible.  I  will  not  fay  of  fo  great  a  Poet,  that  he 
diftinguifh'd  not  the  blown  puffy  ftile,  from  true  fublimity  j  but 
I  may  venture  to  maintain  that  the  fury  of  his  fancy  often  tranf- 
ported  him,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judgment,  either  in  coyning 
of  new  words  and  phrafes,  or  racking  words  which  were  in  ufe, 
into  the  violence  of  a  Catachrefis  :  'T  is  not  that  I  would  explode 
the  ufe  of  Metaphors  from  paflions,  for  Longinus  thinks  'em 
neceflary  to  raife  it  5  but  to  ufe  'em  at  every  word,  to  fay  nothing 
without  a  Metaphor,  a  Simile,  an  Image,  or  defcription,  is  I 
doubt  to  fmell  a  little  too  ftrongly  of  the  Bufkin.  I  muft  be 
forc'd  to  give  an  example  of  exprefling  paflion  figuratively  j  but 
that  I  may  do  it  with  refpect  to  Shakefpear,  it  mall  not  be  taken 
from  anything  of  his  :  't  is  an  exclamation  againft  Fortune,  quoted 
in  his  Hamlet,  but  written  by  fome  other  Poet. 

[Out,  out,  thou  ftrumpet  fortune,  &c.,  down  to  As  low  as  to  the 
Fiends.  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  1.  515 — 5*9-] 

And  immediately  after,  fpeaking  of  Hecuba,  when  Priam  was 
kill'd  before  her  eyes  : 

[The  mobbled  Queen,  &c.,  down  to  And  paflion  in  the  Gods. 
Act  II.  sc.  ii.  11.  524 — 541.] 

What  a  pudder  is  here  kept  in  raifing  the  expreflion  of  trifling 
thoughts.    (Sign.  B  2.) 

****** 

But  Shakefpear  does  not  often  thus ;  for  the  paflions  in  his 
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Scene  between  Brutus  and  Caffius  are  extreamly  natural,  the 
thoughts  are  fuch  as  arife  from  the  matter,  and  the  expreflion  of 
'em  not  vicioufly  figurative.  I  cannot  leave  this  Sub j eel:  before 
I  do  juftice  to  that  Divine  Poet,  by  giving  you  one  of  his  paf- 
(ionate  defcriptions :  't  is  of  Richard  the  Second  when  he  was 
depos'd,  and  led  in  Triumph  through  the  Streets  of  London  by 
Henry  of  Bullinglrook :  the  painting  of  it  is  fo  lively,  and  the 
words  fo  moving,  that  I  have  fcarce  read  any  thing  comparable 
to  it,  in  any  other  language.  Suppofe  you  have  feen  already  the 
fortunate  Ufurper  paffing  through  the  croud,  and  follow'd  by 
the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people;  and  now  behold 
King  Richard  entring  upon  the  Scene  :  confider  the  wretchednefs 
of  his  condition,  and  his  carriage  in  it ;  and  refrain  from  pitty  if 
you  can. 

[As  in  a  Theatre,  &c.,  down  to  have  pity'd  him.  Rich.  II, 
Act  V.  sc.  i.  11.  23 — 36.]  (Sign,  b  3.) 

****** 

If  Shakefpear  were  ftript  of  all  the  Bombaft  in  his  paffions, 
and  dreis'd  in  the  mofl  vulgar  words,  we  mould  find  the  beauties 
of  his  thoughts  remaining;  if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down, 
there  would  ftill  be  filver  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot :  but 
I  fear  (at  leaft,  let  me  fear  it  for  my  felf)  that  we  who  Ape  his 
founding  words,  have  nothing  of  his  thought,  but  are  all  out-fide; 
there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  dwarf  within  our  Giants  cloaths. 
Therefore,  let  not  Shakefpear  fuffer  for  our  fakes ;  't  is  our  fault, 
who  fucceed  him  in  an  Age  which  is  more  refin'd,  if  we  imitate 
him  fo  ill,  that  we  coppy  his  failings  only,  and  make  a  virtue  of 
that  in  our  Writings,  which  in  his  was  an  imperfection. 

For  what  remains,  the  excellency  of  that  Poet  was,  as  I  have 
faid,  in  the  more  manly  paffions;  Fletcher's  in  the  fofter: 
Shakefpear  writ  better  betwixt  man  and  man ;  Fletcher,  betwixt 
man  and  woman:  confequently,  the  one  defcrib'd  frienddiip 
better;  the  other  love:  yet  Shakefpear  taught  Fletcher  to  write 
love  ;  andy#/ie£,  and  Defdemona,  are  Originals.  'Tis  true,  the 
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Scholar  had  the  fofter  foulj  but  the  Matter  had  the  kinder. 
Friendship  is  both  a  virtue,  and  a  Paffion  eflentiallyj  love  is  a 
paflion  only  in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a  virtue  but  by  Accident : 
good  nature  makes  Friendihip;  but  effeminacy  Love.  Shake- 
fpear  had  an  Univerfal  mind,  which  comprehended  all  Characters 
and  Paflions  j  Fletcher  a  more  confin'd,  and  limited  :  for  though 
he  treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  Honour,  Ambition,  Revenge, 
and  generally  all  the  ftronger  Paflions,  he  either  touch'd  not,  01 
not  Mafterly.  To  conclude  all ;  he  was  a  Limb  of  Shakefpear. 
(Sign,  b  3,  back.) 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  or,  Truth  found  too  late.  A  Tragedy,  by 
John  Dry  den.  1679.  Preface  (The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy}.  C.  M,  I. 
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See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  fee  your  Shakefpeare  rife, 
An  awful  ghoft  confefs'd  to  human  eyes ! 
Unnam'd,  methinks,  diftinguifh'd  I  had  been 
From  other  ihades,  by  this  eternal  green, 
About  whofe  wreaths  the  vulgar  Poets  ftrive, 
And  with  a  touch,  their  wither'd  Bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpra6tis'd,  in  a  barbarous  Age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  firft  the  Stage. 
And,  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  ftore, 
'Twas,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more. 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 
Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  fupply. 
In  this  my  rough-drawn  Play,  you  mall  behold 
Some  Mafter-ltrokes,  fo  manly  and  fo  bold, 
That  he,  who  meant  to  alter,  found  'em  fuch, 
He  {hook;  and  thought  it  Sacrilege  to  touch. 
Now,  where  are  the  Succeffors  to  my  name  ? 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  Poet's  fame  ? 
Weak,  ihort-liv'd  iifues  of  a  feeble  Age  -, 
Scarce  living  to  be  Chriften'd  on  the  Stage ! 

Troilus  and  Cressida  or  Truth  found  too  late,  by  John  Dryden 
1679.  Prologue,  Spoken  by  Betterton  representing  the  Ghos. 
of  Shakespeare. 


As  Dryden  here  calls  up  the  Ghost  of  Shakespeare,  so  does  Bevill 
Higgons,  a  score  of  years  later,  call  up  "The  Ghosts  of  Shakespear 
and  Dryden  Crown' d  with  Lawrel "  to  speak  his  prologue  to  George 
Granville  Lord  Lansdowne's  adaptation  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  See 
"  The  Jew  of  Venice :  a  Comedy.  As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Little 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields.  By  His  Majesty's  Servants."  1713  (ist  Ed.  1701). 
This  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  series  of  plays  adapted  from  Shakespeare. 
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Nor  are  your  Writings  unequal  to  any  Mans  of  this  Age,  (not 
tofpeak  of  abundance  of  excellent  Copies  of  Verfes)  you  have  in 
the  Mulberry- Garden *  Jhown  the  true  IVit,  Humour,  and  Satyr 
of  a  Comedy  ;  and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,2  the  true  Spirit 
of  a  Tragedy,  the  only  one  (except  two  of  Johnfon's  and  one  of 
Shakefpear's)  wherein  Romans  are  made  to  fpeak  and  do  like 

Romans.3 

A  I  True  Widow,  /  A  /  Comedy,  \  Acted  by  the  Duke's 
Servants.]  Written  by  \  Tho.  Shadwett.\  Odi  profanum 
Vulgus  &  ai-ceo./  London,  /  Printed  for  Benjamin 
Tooke,  at  the  Ship  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 1  yard  1679. 
4to  /  The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  signd 
'•Tho.  Shad-well,  London,  Feb.  16,  i67|.' 

(Works,  1720,  ii.  no.) 


1  The  /  Mulberry-Garden-,  /  A  /  Comedy./     As  it  is  Acted  by  /  His 
Majestie's  Servants  /  at  the  /  Theatre-Royal./  Written  by  the  Honourable/ 
Sir  Charles  Sidley.j   London,  /  Printed  for  H.  Herringman,  at  the    Sign 
of   the  Blew  Anchor  in  the  /  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange,  1668.  / 
4to.,  76  pages. 

2  Antony  /  and  /  Cleopatra  :  /  A  Tragedy./    As  it  is   Acted  at  the 
Dukes  /   Theatre./      Written  by   the  Honourable  /  Sir  Charles    Sedley, 
Baronet./  Licensed  Apr.  24,  1677.    Roger  L'Estrange./   London,  /  Printed 
for  fiichard  Tonson  at  his  Shop  under  Grayes  Inne-Gate  next  Grayes-Inne- 
lane.     MDCLXXVII.     A  Play  after  Shakspere  :  a  very  long  way. 

3  Nicholas  Rowe,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Ambitious  Stepmother,  1701,  notes 
how  little  of  classic  antiquity  Shakspere  has  dealt  with  : 

Majestick  Tragedy  shou'd  once  agen 

In  purple  pomp  adorn  the  swelling  Scene 

Her  search  shou'd  ransack  all  the  Ancient's  store, 

The  fortunes  of  their  loves  and  arms  explore, 

Such  as  might  grieve  you,  but  shou'd  please  you  more. 

What  Shakespear  durst  not,  this  bold  Age  shou'd  do, 

And  famous  Greek  and  Latian  Beauties  show. 
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On  Dryden's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  just  after  his  death,  I  find  these  lines 
written  : — 

"  Ah  !  see  the  Place  where  thy  Ventidius  stood, 
Bending  with  Years,  and  most  profusely  good, 
Unmov'd  by  Fate,  and  of  unshaken  Truth, 
His  Counsels  those  of  Age,  His  Courage  that  of  Youth  ; 
Where  mourning  Anthony  contesting  strove 
Which  to  relinquish,  Honour,  or  his  Love, 
As  ev'ry  Hearer's  Sorrows  took  his  Part, 
And  truly  wept  for  him  who  griev'd  with  Art." 

The  /  Patentee  :  /  or,  /  Some  Reflections  in  Verse  on  Mr.  R-  -  -Yforgetting 
the  Design  of  his/  Majesty's  Bear-  Garden  at  Hockly  in  the  Hole,  and  Letting 
out  the  Theatre  in  Dorset-Garden  to  the  same  Use.  on  the  Day  when  /  Mr. 
Dryden's  Obsequies  were  perform'd  ;  And  both  Play-houses  /  forbore  Acting 
in  Honour  to  his  Memory./  A  folio  Broadside.  Printed  in  the  year,  1700. 

F.  [.  F. 
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3 

But  lo  !  amidft  this  furious  Train 
Of  matchlefs  Wights,  appeared  one 
With  Courage  and  with  Prowefs  main 
As  ever  yet  was  ihown. 

4- 

Of  Vifage  dark  as  day  of  Doom, 
Moft  pitti fully  rent  and  tore, 
Shews  him  a  Warrior  in  the  Womb 
That  Wounds  receiv'd  e're  he  was  bore, 

5- 

His  Breaft  all  Steel,  of  Temper  tuff, 
And  Fa/Jla  's  Belly  deckt  with  Charms, 
With  Brandons  Head,  all  clad  in  BurF, 
Secure  from  Scottifh  Arms. 

A  New  Scotch  Ballad  :  /  call'd  /  Both wel- Bridge  :  /  or,  / 
Hamilton's  Hero./  To  the  Tune  of  Fortune  my  Foe. I 
London,  Printed  for  T.  B.  1679,  (Brit.  Mus.  839.  m.  22. 
art.  4.) 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


*T.  DURFEY,   1680. 

The  following  can  hardly  allude,  I  suppose,  to  Shakspere's  '  Sir  Pandarus 
of  Troy '  (My.  Wives,  I.  iii)  and  drunken  '  Sir  Toby '  (Much  Add). 

Nokes.       Ye  lye. 

And  you're  a  Pimp,  a  Pandarus  of  Troy 
A  Gripe,  a  Fumble. 
Lee.      Nay,  and  you  'gin  to  quarrel, 

Gad  ye're  a  Swafh,  a  Toby  in  a  Barrel. 
Would  you  were  here. 

Prologue  to  The  Virtuous  Wife.     A  2,  back. 
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JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER, 
?  1679  OR  1680. 

[Begins  one  of  his  letters  to  Hon.  Henry  Savile  thus, — ] 

Harry, 

If  Sack  and  Sugar  be  a  Sin,  God  help  the  Wicked;  was  the 
faying  of  a  merry  fat  Gentleman,  who  liv'd  in  Days  of  Yore, 
lov'd  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  wou'd  be  merry  with  a  Friend,  and 
Ibmetimes  had  an  unlucky  Fancy  for  a  Wench. 

Works  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester.     Familiar 
Letters,  1714.    /.  134. 


[This  letter  is  not  itself  dated,  but  several  in  the  collection  of  those 
addressed  to  Savile  are  dated  either  1679  or  1680.  Falstaffs  saying  is  in 
i  Henry  IV,  Act  II.  sc.  iv.  1.  450.  L.  T.  S.] 


THOMAS  DURFEY,  1680. 

Sir  Lubb.  Madam,  for  erer  I'll  inclofe  you  here,  with  the 
Circuit  of  this  Ivory  pale — What'*  next  Sirra? 

/;        /ou'll  be  the  Park- 

Lul.  I'll  be  Jhe  Park,  and  you  mall  be  the  Deer : 
Feed  where  you  will,  on  Mountain,  or  in  Dale, 
Graze  on  my  lip*,  and  when  thofe  HilU  are  dry — 
When  tbofe — Hill*  are  dry — hum — are  dry , 
W|I;I»'H  m:xt  you  Dog? 

Hfii/.  Stray  farther  where  the  pleafant  Fountains  lie — 

S'vr  Lull).  Stray  further  where  the  pleafant  Fountains  lie. 

\\w\y\  Hcardfly].    Very  well  ....  I  vow  there's  a  great 
\c.,\\  of  plcafiirc  in  being  Courted  .  . 

The  /  Virtttou*  /  Wife;  /  Or,  /  Good  Luck  at  last.  /  A  / 
Comedy.  /  At  it  is  Acted  at  the  /  Dukes  Theater,  /  By 
hi-.  Royal  fflfhnai  /  His  Servants./  Written  /  by 
Tlinnm.  /////•//•)/,  (\c.\\\.  I  Tn  the  Savoy:  \  Printed  by 
'/:  N.  fni  /  i:.-,,iley>  ami  M.  Maj>nes,  \nRussel-\Strcet, 
near  the  I'iazx.i,  /  at  the  Pout-house.  /  Anno  Dom. 
1680.  / 


The  first  3  Hncs  were  sent  in  1»y  Mr.  II11.-P.  as  from  Good  Luck  at  Last. 
fhe  passage  is  from  Venus  and  Adonis t  1.  230-2 : 

1  Fondling',  she  saith,  'since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  Ivory  pale,  230 

I'll  I-  ni'l  Ihou  :.li;ill  \n:  rny  <\c.c.r  ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  ; 
Grace  on  my  lips,  and  if  those  hills  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie.' 

-F.  I    K. 
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SIR   CARR   SCROPE,  b.  1680. 

Sir  Carr  Scrope  of  Wadh.  coll.,  bart.  .  .  .  hath  also  written — In 
Defence  of  Satyr ,  A  Poem  in  Imitation  of  Horace,  lib.  I.  sat.  4.  The 
beginning  is 

IVhen  Shakefpeare,  Johnfon,  Fletcher  ruVd  the  Jlage,  &c. 

MS.  in  Mr.  Skeleton's  libr.  Fasti  Oxontenses  ...  by  Anthony  A. 
Wood,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College.  A  new  Edition  ...  by  Philip  Bliss. 
.  .  .  The  Second  Part.  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  1820,  col.  294  (in  Ath.  Oxon 
iv.)  F.  J.  F. 

See  before,  p.  233. 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — 11. 


JOHN   DRYDEN,  1680. 

Limb.  Thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  my  repofe  for  ever :  I  am  like 
Mackbeth,  after  the  death  of  good  King  Duncan;  methinks  a 
voice  fays  to  me,  Sleep  no  more ;  Trickfy  has  murder'd  Sleep. 

Limberham^  or  The  Kind  Keeper. 
A  Comedy,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 


[Act  V.  sc.  I  has  an  allusion  to  the  Davenant  additions. — H.  A.  EVANS.] 
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JOHN   CROWN,  1680. 

Prologue. 

For  by  his  feeble  Skill  'tis  built  alone, 

The  Divine  Shakefpear  did  not  lay  one  Stone. 


[This  was  placed  after  eight  other  lines  from  the  prologue  to  Henry  the. 
Sixth,  the  First  Part,  at  p.  389  of  the  Centurie  of  Prayse,  and  wrongly 
dated  ;  it  is  from  the  Prologue  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Second  Part, 
which,  under  the  title  The  Misery  of  Civil  War,1  was  published  before  the 
First  Part,  from  the  Prologue  to  which,  the  other  lines  are  taken.  Lang- 
baine,  p.  96,  is  right  when  he  says,  "  Part  of  this  play  likewise  is  borrowed 
from  Shakespear"  Cade's  part  is  somewhat  amplified  and  sometimes 
slightly  altered ;  further  I  have  not  looked. 

On  the  Prologue  to  the  First  Part,  Langbaine  also  says  that  Crowne  has 
borrowed;  "tho'  Mr.  Crown,  with  a  little  too  much  assurance,  affirms  that 
he  [Sh.]  has  no  Title  to  the  Fortieth  part  of  it."  1691,  p.  96.  Whence 
[from  Epis.  Dedic.  to  Part  i.  See  the  extract,  p.  306]  Langbaine  got  this 
assertion  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  so  said  in  the  printed  copy. — B.  N.] 

Oldys's  MS.  note  (C.  288.  I.  p.  96)  runs  :  "  Oldmixon,  in  one  of  his  his- 
tories, sais,  Crown  the  poet  told  him  that  K.  Cha.  ?A  gave  him  two  Spanish 
Plays,  and  bad  him  joyn  them  together  to  form  one,  which  he  did,  & 
showd  his  Majesty  the  Plan  for  his  Comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  &c,  (a 
long  MS.  note). 

1  The  /  Misery  /  of  Civil  -  War./  A  /  Tragedy,  /  As  it  Acted  at  the  / 
Duke's  Theatre  by  His  Royal  Highnesses  Servants,  /  written  by  Mr 
Crown  /  London,  /  Printed  for  R.  Bentley  and  M.  Magnes  in  Russel-l Street 
in  Covent-  Garden,  1680,  /  4°. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  /  The  Second  Part.  /  or  the  /  Misery  /  of/  Civil  War,  / 
As  it  was  Acted  at  the  /  Dukes  Theatre./  written  by  Mr  Crown./  Lon- 
don, /  Printed  for  R.  Bentley,  and  M.  Magnes,  in  Russd-Street,  in  Covent 
Garden,  i68i./  4°. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  The  First  Part.  With  the  /  Murder  /  of  Humphrey  / 
Duke  of  Glocester./  As  it  was  Acted  at  the  /  Dukes  Theatre  /  Written  by 
Mr.  Crown./  London,  /  Printed  for  R.  Bentley,  and  M.  Magnes,  in  Russel- 
Street,  /  in  Covent-Garden.  1681  /  4to. 
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JOHN  AUBREY,  about  1680. 

Mr  William  Shakefpeare  was  wont  to  goe  into  Warwickshire 
once  a  yeare,  and  did  commonly  in  his  journey  lye  at  this  houfe 
in  Oxon.  [the  Crowne  Taverne  kept  by  John  Davenant]  where 
he  was  exceedingly  refpected.  [I  have  heard  parfon  Robert 
fay  that  Mr.  Wm.  Shakefpeare  having  given  him  a  hundred 
kifles]1  Now  Sr.  Wm.  would  fometimes,  when  he  was  pleafant 
over  a  glafle  of  wine  with  his  molt  intimate  friends,  — e.g.  Sam  : 
Butler,  (author  of  Hudibras)  &c., — fay,  that  it  feemed  to  him 
that  he  writt  with  the  very  fpirit  that  Shakefpear  [did],  and  was2 
contented  enough  to  be  thought  his  Son :  he  would  tell  them 
the  ftory  as  above. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  William  Shakefpear  was  borne  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in 
the  County  of  Warwick  ;  his  father  was  a  Butcher,  and  I  have 
been  told  heretofore  by  fome  of  the  neighbours,  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  he  exercifed  his  father's  Trade,  but  when  he  kill'd  a 
Calfe  he  would  doe  it  in  a  high  ftyle,  and  make  a  Speech.  There 
was  at  that  time  another  Butcher's  fon  in  this  Towne  that  was 
held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a  naturall  witt,  his  acquaintance 
and  coetanean,  but  dyed  young.  This  Wm.  being  inclined 
naturally  to  Poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  gueffe,  about 
18 :  and  was  an  A6lor  at  one  of  the  Play-houfes,  and  did  ad 
exceedingly  well :  now  B.  Johnfon  was  never  a  good  Ador,  but 
an  excellent  Inftru&or.  He  began  early  to  make  eflayes  at  Dra- 
matiqwe  Poetry,  wch  at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  Playes 
tooke  well.  He  was  a  handfome  well  fliap't  man  j  very  good 

1  [The  words  between  [  ]  are  crossed  through  with  the  pen  in  the  MS. 
L.  T.  S.] 

2  [The  word  "seemed"  is  written  above  the  word  "was"  in  the  MS. 
L.  T.  S.] 


JOHN  AUBREY,  about  1680. 
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company,  and  of  a  very  readie  and  pleafant  fmooth  Witt.  The 
Humour  of  ...  the  Conftable,  in  a  Midfomer- Night's  Dreams, 
he  happened  to  take  at  Grenden,1  in  Bucks,  wch  is  the  roade  from 
London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  Conftable  about 
1642,  when  I  firft  came  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  y*  parifh, 
and  knew  him.  Ben  Johnfon  and  he  did  gather  Humours  of 
men  dayly  wherever  they  came.  One  time  as  he  was  at  the 
Tavern,  at  Stratford  fuper  Avon,  one  Combes,  an  old  rich  Ufurer, 
was  to  be  buryed,  he  makes  there  this  extemporary  Epitaph, 
Ten  in  the  Hundred  the  Devill  allowes, 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  fweares  and  vowes : 
If  any  one  afkes  who  lies  in  this  Tombe, 
'  Hoh  ! '  quoth  the  Devill,  '  'Tis  my  John  o  Combe.' 
He  was  wont  to  goe  to  his  native  Country  once  a  yeare.  I  thiuke 
I  have  been  told  that  he  left  2  or  300  tt  per  annu/w  there  and 
thereabout  to  a  fifter.  I  have  heard  Sr  Wm.  Davenaiit  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the  beft  Comcedian  we 
have  now)  fay,  that  he  had  a  moft  prodigious  Witt,  and  did 
admire  his  naturall  parts  beyond  all  other  Dramaticall  writers. 
He  was  wont  to  fay,  That  he  never  blotted  out  a  line  in  his  life; 
fayd  Ben  Johnfon,  '  I  wifli  he  had  blotted  out  a  thoufand.'  His 
Comoedies  will  remaine  witt  as  long  as  the  Englifh  tongue  is 
underftood ;  for  that  he  handles  mores  hominum :  now  our  pre- 
fent  writers  reflect  fo  much  upon  particular  perfons,  and  cox- 
combeities,  that  20  yeares  hence  they  will  not  be  underftood. 
Though,  as  Ben  Johnfon  fayes  of  him,  that  he  had  but  little 
Latine  and  lefle  Greek,  He  underftood  Latine  pretty  well :  for  he 
had  been  in  his  yonger  yeares  a  Schoolmafter  in  the  Countrey.2 

Aubrey  Manuscripts  :  No.  4,  pp,2^  6°  78,  Bodleian  Library, 

•     Oxford.     Printed  in  "  Letters  written  by  Eminent  persons." 

1813.     Vol.  II.  pp.  303,  537.    Facsimile  of  MS.  of  the  second 

extract  in  Hallvwells  Works  of  Shakespeare,  1853,  [fol.]  Vol. 

I.  p.  76. 

1  X  tliiuke  it  was  Midsomer  night  that  he  happened  to  lye  there. 
"  From  Mr.  Beeston, 


262  JOHN  AUBREY,  about  1680. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Pope  to  the  prevalence  of  this  story  in  his  day. 
We  read  under  date  1728-30  in  Rev.  Joseph  Spence's  Anecdotes,  Observa- 
tions, and  Characters  (Ed.  1820,  p.  23), 

"That  notion  of  Sir  William  Davenant  being  more  than  a  poetical  child 
only  of  Shakespeare  was  common  in  town,  and  Sir  William  himself  seemed 
fond  of  having  it  taken  for  truth." 

Again,  under  date  1742-3,  we  have  the  following  anecdote  attributed  to 
Pope  (p.  269) : 

"  Shakspeare,  in  his  frequent  journeys  between  London  and  his  native 
place,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  used  to  lie  at  Davenant's,  the  Crown,  in 
Oxford.  He  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Davenant  :  and  her  son, 
afterwards  Sir  William,  was  supposed  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  him  than 
as  a  godson  only.  One  day,  when  Shakespeare  was  just  arrived,  and  the  boy 
sent  for  from  school  to  him,  a  head  of  one  of  the  Colleges,  (who  was  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  family),  met  the  child  running  home, 
and  asked  him,  whither  he  was  going  in  so  much  haste  ?  the  boy  said,  '  to 
my  Godfather,  Shakespeare' — 'Fie,  child,'  (says  the  old  gentleman),  'why 
are  you  so  superfluous  ?  have  you  not  learned  yet  that  you  should  not  use  the 
name  of  God  in  vain  ?'  " 

Probably  this  story  is  but  a  renovated  version  of  one  recorded  by  John  Taylor 
(Workes,   Ed.  1630,  ii.    184):    where  the   "godfather"  in  question  was 
"  goodman  Digland  the  gardiner." 
Oldys  writes : 

"  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakespeare  often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn 
or  tavern  in  Oxford,  in  his  journey  to  and  from  London.  The  landlady 
was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sprightly  wit ;  and  her  husband,  Mr.  John 
Davenant  (afterwards  mayor  of  that  city),  a  grave,  melancholy  man  ;  who, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  used  much  to  delight  in  Shakespeare's  pleasant  company. 
Their  son,  young  Will.  Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William),  was  then  a  little 
school-boy  in  the  town,  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also 
of  Shakspeare,  that,  whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from 
school  to  see  him.  One  day  an  old  townsman  observing  the  boy  running 
homeward  almost  out  of  breath,  asked  him  whither  he  was  posting  in  that 
heat  and  hurry.  He  answered  to  see  his  £0d?-father  Shakspeare.  '  There  is 
good  boy,'  said  the  other,  '  but  have  a  care  that  you  don't  take  6W.yname 
in  vain.'  This  story  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table 

and  he  quoted  Mr.  Betterton  the  player  for  his  authority." 

—Memoir  of  Wm.  Oldys,   together  with  his  Diary,   Choice  Notes,   &c., 
reprinted  from  Notes  and  Queries,  1862.     Choice  Notes,  p.  44.     C.  M.  I. 
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THOMAS  OTWAY,  1680. 

Our  Shakefpear  wrote  too  in  an  age  as  bleft, 
The  happieft  poet  of  his  time,  and  beft, 
A  gracious  Prince's  favour  chear'd  his  Mufe, 
A  conftant  Favour  he  ne'er  fear'd  to  lofe. 
Therefore  he  wrote  with  Fancy  unconfhYd, 
And  Thoughts  that  were  Immortal  as  his  Mind. 
And  from  the  Crop  of  his  luxuriant  Pen 
E'er  fince  fucceeding  Poets  humbly  glean. 
Though  much  the  moft  unworthy  of  the  Throng, 
Our  this  day's  Poet  fears  h'has  done  him  wrong. 
Like  greedy  Beggars  that  fteal  Sheaves  away, 

You'll  find  h'has  rifl'd  him  of  half  a  Play. 

Amidft  this  bafer  Drofs  you'll  fee  it  mine 

Moft  beautiful,  amazing,  and  Divine. 

To  fuch  low  Shifts  of  late  are  Poets  worn, 

Whilft  we  both  Wit's  and  Ccefars  abfence  mourn. 

Oh  !  when  will  He  and  Poetry  return  ? 

When  mail  we  there  again  behold  him  fit, 

Midft  mining  Boxes  and  a  Courtly  Pit, 

The  Lord  of  Hearts  and  Prefident  of  Wit  ? 

The  History  and  fall  of  Caius  Marius  {altered  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet.}  1692.  Prologue.  [4/0.] 
C.  M.  I. 
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NATHANIEL   LEE,  1680—1685. 

He  [Sir  Philip  Sidney]  was  at  once  a  Ccefar  and  a  Firgil,  the 
leading  Souldier,  and  the  foremoft  Poet,  all  after  this  muft  fail  : 
I  have  paid  juft  Veneration  to  his  Name,  and  methinks  the  Spirit 
of  Shakefpear  pufh'd  the  commendation. 

Ccesar  Borgia,  1680,  4/0.    Dedication  to  Philip  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery.     Sign.  A  2  back. 

There  are  Ibme  Subjects  that  require  but  half  the  strength  of 
a  great  Poet,  but  when  Greece  or  Old  Rome  come  in  play,  the 
Nature  Wit  and  Vigour  of  foremoft  Shakefpear,  the  Judg- 
ment and  Force  of  Johnfon,  with  all  his  borrowed  Maftery  from 
the  Ancients,  will  fcarce  fuffice  for  fo  terrible  a  Grapple.  *  *  -* 
but  Johnfon's  Catiline  met  no  better  fate  *  #  *  Nay  Shake- 
fpearB  Brutus  with  much  adoe  beat  himfelf  into  the  heads  of  a 
blockifh  Age,  fo  knotty  were  the  Oaks  he  had  to  deal  with. 

Litciiis  Junius  Brutus,  1681,  4/0.    Dedication  to  Charles,  Earl 
of  Dorset  and  Middlesex. 

I  have  indeavour'd  in  this  Tragedy  to  mix  Shakefpear 
with  Fletcher ;  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  for  Majefty  and  true 
Roman  Greatnefs,  and  the  foftnefs  and  paffionate  expreffions 
of  the  latter,  which  makes  up  half  the  Beauties,  are  never  to  be 
match'd :  How  then  have  I  endeavour' d  to  be  like  'em  ?  O 
faint  Refemblance  !  (Sign.  A  2  back.) 

For  /  have  many  times  found  fault  with  an  Expreffion,  as  / 
pretended  was  in  a  Play  of  my  own,  and  had  it  dam'd  by  no 
indifferent  Criticks,  tho  the  immortal  Shakefpear  will  not  blufli 
to  own  it.  (Sign.  A3.) 

Mithridates  King  of  Pontus,  $to,  1685.  London. 
Licensed,  March  28,  1678.  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
the  same. 


[It  must  be  remembered  that  Lee  is  here  addressing  a  Sidney  in  the 
adulatory  strains  of  the  day.— B.  N.] 
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SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  1680—1690. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  fo  many  fhould  cry,  and  with 

down  right  Tears,  at  fome  Tragedies  of  Shake-fpear,  and  fo  many 
more  ihiuld  feel  fuch  Turns  or  Curdling  of  their  Blood,  upon 
the  reading  or  hearing  fome  excellent  Pieces  of  Poetry. 
****** 

Shakefpear  was  the  firft  that  opened  this  Vein  [*e  vein  of  Humour] 
upon  our  Stage,  which  has  run  fo  freely  and  fo  pleafantly  ever 
fince,  that  I  have  often  wondered  to  mid  it  appear  fo  little  upon 
any  others,  being  a  Subject  fo  proper  for  them  $  fince  Humour  is 
but  a  Picture  of  particular  Life,  as  Comedy  is  of  general. 

Miscellanea,  Second  Part.     Essay  IV,  On  Poetry.     1690.    //.  12, 
54.     [3w.]    \srdedition,  1692,  pp.  314,  356.]     C.  M.  1. 
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What  I  have  already  afferted  concerning  the  necefiity  of 
Learning  to  make  a  compleat  Poet,  may  feem  inconfiftent  with 
my  Reverence  for  our  Shakefpear. 

Cujus  amorfemper  mihi  crefcit  in  Horas. 

I  confefs  I  cou'd  never  yet  get  a  true  account  of  his  Learning, 
and  am  apt  to  think  it  more  than  Common  Report  allows  him. 
I  am  fure  he  never  touches  on  a  Roman  Story,  hut  the  Perfons, 
the  Paffages,  the  Manners,  the  Circumftances,  the  Ceremonies, 
all  are  Roman.  And  what  Relifhes  yet  of  a  more  exact 
Knowledge,  you  do  not  only  fee  a  Roman  in  his  Heroe,  but  the 
particular  Genius  of  the  Man,  without  the  leaft  miflake  of  his 
Character,  given  him  by  their  beft  Hiftorians.  You  find  his 
Anthony  in  all  the  Defects  and  Excellencies  of  his  Mind,  a 
Souldier,  a  Reveller,  Amorous,  fometimes  Ram,  fometimes 
Confiderate,  with  all  the  various  Emotions  of  his  Mind.  His 
Brutus  agen  has  all  the  Conftancy,  Gravity,  Morality,  Generofity, 
Imaginable,  without  the  leaft  Mixture  of  private  Intereft  or 
Irregular  Paflion.  He  is  true  to  him,  even  in  the  imitation  of 
his  Oratory,  the  famous  Speech  which  he  makes  him  deliver, 
being  exactly  agreeable  to  his  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf ;  of 
which  we  have  this  account,  Facultas  ejus  erat  Militaris  & 
Bellicis  accommodata  Tumult ulus. 

But  however  it  far'd  with  our  Author  for  Book-Learning,  'tis 
evident  that  no  man  was  better  ftudied  in  Men  and  Things,  the 
moft  ufeful  Knowledge  for  a  Dramatic  Writer.  He  was  a  moft 
diligent  Spie  upon  Nature,  trac'd  her  through  her  darkeft 
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Receives,  pictur'd  her  in  her  juft  Proportion  and  Colours  j  in 
which  Variety  'tis  impoffible  that  all  ihou'd  be  equally  pleafant, 
'tis  fufficient  that  all  be  proper. 

Of  his  abfoJute  Command  of  the  Pafiions,  and  Maftery  in 
dillinguifhing  of  Characters,  you  have  a  perfect  Account  in  that 
moft  excellent  Criticifm  before,  Troylus  and  Crejfida :  If  any 
Man  be  a  lover  of  Shakefpear  and  covet  his  Picture,  there  you 
have  him  drawn  to  the  Life  -,  but  for  the  Eternal  Plenty  of  his 
Wit  on  the  fame  Theam,  I  will  only  detain  you  with  a  few 
inftances  of  his  Reflections  on  the  Perfon,  and  Cruel  Practices  of 
Richard  the  Third.  [Several  quotations  from  that  play  follow.] 


The  Loyal  General,  a  Tragedy,  1680. 
Tayler.     Sign.  A  4,  back. 


Address  to  Edward 


[The  spirit  of  Tate's  criticism  of  Shakespere's  historical  characters  is 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Rymer,  noticed  before,  p.  237.     L,.  T.  S. 
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/  fell  upon  the  new-modelling  of  this  Tragedy  (as  I  had  jujl 
before  done  on  the  Hiftory  of  King  Lear)  charm1 d  with  the  many 
Beauties  I  difcoverd  in  it,  which  I  knew  woud  become  the  Stage  j 
with  as  little  de/lgn  of  Satyr  on  prefent  Transactions,  as  Shake- 
fpear  himfelf  that  wrote  this  Story  before  this  Age  began. 

[From  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  "To  my  esteemed  Friend  George  Raynsford, 
Esq  ;"  (Sign.  A.)     On  A,  back,  is] 

Our  Shakefpearm  this  Tragedy,  bated  none  of  his  characters  an 
Ace  of  the  Chronicle;  he  took  care  tojhew'em  no  worfe  Men  than 
They  were,  but  reprefents  them  never  a  jot  better.  His  Duke  of 
York  after  all  his  buify  pretended  Loyalty,  is  found  falfe  to  his 
Kinfman  and  Sovereign,  and  joynd  with  the  Confpirators.  His 
King  Richard  Himfelf  is  painted  in  the  worjl  colours  of  Hiftory. 
Diffolute,  Unadvifeable,  devoted  to  Eafe  and  Luxury.  Youjind 
old  Gauutfpeaking  of  him  in  this  Language — 


-Then  there  are  found 


Lafcivious  Meeters  to  whofe  Venom  found 
The  open  Ear  of  Youth  do's  always  Liften. 
Where  doth  the  World  thruft  forth  a  Vanity, 
(So  it  be  New,  there's  no  refpect  how  Vile) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  Ear? 
That  all  too  late  comes  Counfel  to  be  heard. 

[Rich.  II.  ii.  i.] 

without  the  leajl  palliating  of  his  Mif carriages,  which  I  have  done 
in  the  new  Draft  withfuch  words  as  Thefe. 

Your  Sycophants  bred  from  your  Childhood  with  you, 
Have  fuch  Advantage  had  to  work  upon  you, 
That  fcarce  your  Failings  can  be  called  your  Faults. 

[II.  i-,  p.  14  ] 
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His  Reply  in  Shakefpear  to  the  blunt  honeft  Advifer  runs  thus — 

And  thou  a  Lunatick  Lean-witted-fool,  &c. 

Now  by  my  Seat's  right  Royal  Majefty, 

Wer't  Thou  not  Brother  to  great  Edward's  Son, 

The  Tongue  that  runs  thus  roundly  in  thy  Head 

Shou'd  run  thy  Head  from  thy  unreverent  Shoulders. 

On  the  contrary  (though  I  have  made  him  exprefs  fome  Reftntmenf) 
yet  he  is  neither  enragd  with  the  good  Advice,  nor  deaf  to  it.  He 
anfwers  Thus — 

Gentle  Unkle  5 

Excufe  the  Sally's  of  my  Youthful!  Blood,  &c.  [p.  13.] 
(Sign.  A.  back.     On  A  2  is) 

Nor  cou'd  itfuffice  me  to  make  him  f peak  like  a  King  (who  as 
Mr.  Rhymer  fays  in  his  Tragedies  of  the  laft  Age  confidered, 
are  always  in  Poetry  prefum'd  Heroes)  but  to  Aft  fo  too,  viz 
with  Refolution  and  Juftice.  Refolute  enough  our  Shakefpear 
(copying  the  Hi/lory)  has  made  him,  for  concerning  his  feizing  old 
Gaunt's  Revennues,  he  tells  the  wife  Difwaders, 

Say  what  ye  will,  we  feize  into  our  Hands 

His  Plate,  his  Goods,  his  Money,  and  his  Lands. 

But  where  was  the  Juftice  of  this  A6lion  ?  This  Paffage  I  con- 
fefs  wasfo  material  a  part  of  the  Chronicle  (being  the  very  Bq/ts 
o/'Bullingbrook's  Ufurpation)  that  I  coud  not  in  this  new  Model 
fofar  tranfgrefs  Truth  as  to  make  no  mention  of  it ;  yet  for  the 
honour  of  my  Heroe  I  fuppofe  the  forefaid  Revennues  to  be 
Borrow'd  one iy  for  the  prefent  Exigence,  not  Extorted. 

Be  Heav'n  our  Judge,  we  mean  him  fair,1 

And  fhortly  will  with  Intereft  reftore 

The  Loan  our  fuddain  S freights  make  neceflary, 

1  Tate  here  misquotes  himself. 

King.     Be  Heav'n  our  Judge,  we  mean  him  nothing  foul. 

[Act  II.  Sc.  i.,  p.  15.] 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  he  should  misquote  Shakspere. 
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My  Defign  was  to  engage  the  pitty  of  the  Audience  for  him  in 
his  Dijlreffes,  which  I  coud  never  have  compafs'd  had  I  not  before 

Jhewn  him  a  Wife,  Active  and  Juft  Prince.  Detracting  Language 
(if  any  where}  had  been  excufalle  in  the  Mouths  of  the  Con- 

fpirators :  part  ofwhofe  Dialogue  runs  thus  in  Shakefpear: 

North.     Now  afore  Heav'n  'tis  fhame  fuch  wrongs  are  born 
In  him  a  Royal  Prince  [etc.  Act  IT.  Sc.  i.] 

with  much  more  villifying  talk;  but  1  woud  not  allow  even 
Traytors  and  Confpirators  thus  to  lefpatter  the  Perfon  whom  I 
defigrid  to  place  in  the  Love  and  Companion  of  the  Audience. 
Evn  this  very  Scene  (as  I  have  managd  it)  though  it  foew  the 
Confederates  to  be  Villains,  yet  it  flings  no  Af perfion  on  my  Prince. 

(Sign.  A  2  and  A  2  back.) 

Take  evn  the  Richard  of  Shakefpear  and  Hi/lory,  you  willjind 
him  Diflblute,  Carelefs  and  Unadvifalle :  perufe  my  PiRure  of 
him  and  you  will  fay,  as  J£neas  did  of  Hector,  (though  the 
Figure  there  was  alter  d  for  the  Worfe  and  therefor  the  Better) 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  ! — [Sign.  A  2  back.] 

Once  more,  Sir,  I  leg  your  Pardon  for  digrefling,  and  difmifs 
you  to  the  following  Poem,  in  which  you  will  jind  fome  Majler 
Touches  of  our  Shakefpear,  that  will  Vw  with  the  bejl  Roman 
Poets  that  havefo  defervedly  your  Generation.  (Sign.  A3  back.) 


Nahum  Tate's  alteration  of  one  of  the  first  lines  of  the  play  may  be  useful 
as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  language 
since  Shakespeare's  time.  He  alters  Shakespeare's 

"Th'  accufer  and  th'  accufbd  freely  fpeak:" 
to, 

"  Th'  Accufer  and  the  Accuf'd  both  freely  fpeak." 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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Now  we  expe£i  to  hear  our  rare  Blades  fay 
Dam  me,  I  fee  no  Senfe  in  this  dull  Play  ; 
Tho  much  of  it,  our  older  Judges  know, 
Was  famous  Senfe  'love  Forty  Years  ago. 

Epilogue  to  The  /  History  \  of  /  King  Richard  \  The 
Second]  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  /  Under  the  Name 
of  the  /  Sicilian  Usurper. \  With  a  Prefatory  Epistle  in 
Vindication  of  the  /  Author./  Occasion'd  by  the  Pro- 
hibition of  this  /  Play  on  the  Stage./  By  N.  TateJ 
Inultus  ut  Flebo  Puer  ?  Hor./ 

London,  /  printed  for  Richard  Tonson,  and  Jacob  Ton- 
son,  I  at  Grays-Inn  Gate,  and  at  the  Judges-Head  /  in 
Chancery- Lane  near  Fleet-street,  i68i./  4*? 

[B.  N.] 

NAHUM   TATE,  1681. 

Well—Jlnce  yare  All  for  llujlring  in  the  Pit, 

This  Play's  Reviver  humbly  do's  admit 

Your  abf'lute  Powr  to  damn  his  Part  ofit; 

Butjlillfo  many  Mafler-Touches  Jhine 

Of  that  vajl  Hand  thatfirjl  laid  this  Dejign, 

That  in  great  Shakefpear's  Right,  Hes  bold  to  fay 

If  you  like  nothing  you  havefeen  to  Day 

The  Play  your  Judgment  damns,  not  you  the  Play. 

Epilogue,  Spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry,  p.  68,  of  '  The  /  History  / 
of  /  King  /  Lear. /  Acted  at  the  /  Duke's  Theatre./  Reviv'd 
with  Alterations./  By  N.  Tate.l  London,  /  Printed  for  E. 
Flesher,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  R.  Bent-\  ley,  and  M.  Magnes 
in  Russel-street  near  Covent-  Garden,  1681.'  4*? 
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Nothing  but  the  Power  of  your  Perfwafion,  and  my  Zeal  for 
all  the  Remains  of  Shakefpear,  cou'd  have  wrought  me  to  fo  bold 
an  Undertaking.  I  found  that  the  New-modelling  of  this  Story, 
wou'd  force  me  fometimes  on  the  difficult  Tafk  of  making  the 
chiefeft  Perfons  fpeak  fomething  like  their  Character,  on  Matter 
whereof  I  had  no  Ground  in  my  Author.  Lears  real  and 
Edgar's  pretended  Madnefs  have  fo  much  of  extravagant  Nature 
(I  know  not  how  elfe  to  exprefs  it)  as  cou'd  never  have  flatted 
but  from  our  Shakefpear  s  Creating  Fancy.  The  Images  and 
Language  are  fo  odd  and  furprizing,  and  yet  fo  agreeable  and 
proper,  that  whilft  we  grant  that  none  but  Shakefpear  cou'd 
have  form'd  fuch  Conceptions  j  yet  we  are  fatifried  that  they 
were  the  only  Things  in  the  World  that  ought  to  be  faid  on 
thofe  Occafions. 

Dedication  ("To  my  esteemed  Friend  Tho.  Bolder,  Esq.  ") 
of  the  History  of  King  Lear.     1681.     C.  M.  I. 
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he  that  did  this  Evenings  Treat  prepare, 
Bluntly  refolv'd  before-hand  to  declare 
Your  Entertainment  mould  be  moft  old  Fare. 
Yet  hopes,  mice  in  rich  Shakefpear's  foil  it  grew, 
'Twill  relifh  yet,  with  thofe  whofe  Tafe  are  True, 
And  his  Ambition  is  to  pleafe  a  Few. 
If  then  this  Heap  of  Flow'rs  mail  chance  to  wear 
Frefh  Beauty  in  the  Order  they  now  bear, 
E'en  this  [is]  Shakefpears  Praife  j  each  Ruftick  knows 
'Mongft  plenteous  Flow'rs  a  Garland  to  Compofe, 
Which  ftrung  by  his  courfe  Hand  may  fairer  Show 
But  'twas  a  Power  Divine  firft  made  'em  Grow. 

Prologue  to  the  History  of  King  Lear, 
by  N.  Tate.     1681.     [4/0.] 


[Charles  Knight,  in  his  chapter  on  King  Lear  {Studies  of  Shakspere,  1849, 
p.  344),  says  that  notwithstanding  the  metamorphosis  and  degradation  of 
that  play  by  Tate,  whom  he  calls  an  "English  word -joiner,"  that  "his 
'  Lear '  was  ever  the  '  Lear '  of  the  playhouse,  until  Mr.  Macready  ventured 
upon  a  modern  heresy  in  favour  of  Shakspere."  L.  T.  S.] 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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"A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR,"  1681. 

I  can't,  without  infinite  ingratitude  to  the  Memory  of  thofe 
excellent  perfons,  omit  the  firft  Famous  Matters  in't,  of  our 
Nation,  Venerable  Shakefpear  and  the  great  Ben  Johnfon  :  I 
have  had  a  particular  kindnefs  always  for  moil  of  Shakefpear  s 
Tragedies,  and  for  many  of  his  Comedies,  and  I  can't  but  fay 
that  I  can  never  enough  admire  his  Stile  (confidering  the  time 
he  writ  in)  and  the  great  alteration  that  has  been  in  the  Refineing 
of  our  Language  fince)  for  he  has  exprefled  himfelf  fo  very  well 
in't  that  'tis  generally  approv'd  of  ftill ;  and  for  maintaining  of 
the  Characters  of  the  perfons,  defign'd,  I  think  none  ever  exceeded 
him. 

"An  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,'1''  appended  to 
Amaryllis  to  Tityrus.     Being  the  First  Heroick  Harangue  of 
the  excellent  pen  of  Monsieur  Scudery.     A    Witty  and 
Pleasant  Novel.     Englished  by   a  Person   of  Honour. 
1681 .  pp.    66,  67.     \Sm : 


Georges  de  Scudery  and  his  sister  were  once  popular  French  writers,  whose 
works  were  translated  for  the  English  public.  The  former  wrote  a  work 
called  Curia  Politic,  and  many  poems  and  plays,  as  Alaric,  I?  Amour 
Tyrannujue,  La  Mart  de  Clsar^  &c.  Boileau  thus  refers  to  the  brother  and 
sister : 

"Bien  heureux  Scudery,  dont  la  fertile  plume 
Peut  tous  les  mois  sans  peine  enfanter  un  volume." 

[The  above  quotation  is,  however,  from  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry, 
which  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the  translator,  and  not  written  by 
Scudery.  L.  T.  S.] 
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BALLAD  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH,  1681. 

This  Duke 

Though  now  he  cuts  his  Capers  high, 
He  may  with  Faljlaff one  day  cry, 
(When  Age  hath  fet  him  in  the  Stocks) 
A  Pox  of  my  Gout,  a  Gout  on  my  Pox.1 

[Yet  that  Fat  Knight  with  all  his  Guts, 
That  were  not  then  fo  fweet  as  Nuts, 
Though  oft  he  boldly  fought  and  winkt, 
[F]Led  Harry  M[onmouth] — by  Inftmct2; 
Reveres  a  Buckram  Prince  of  Wales, 
His  great  Heart  quops,  his  Courage  fails.] 

The  Lyon  Rampant  is  too  wife, 
To  \  touch  a  Prince,  though  in  Difguife  :  3 
Much  lefs  a  Prince  fo  kind  and  civil, 
To  touch  a  Kingdom  for  Kings-Evil. 

A  Canto  on  the  new  Miracle  wrought  by  the  D\uke\  of  M\pnmouth\ 

in  curing  a  young  Wench  of  the  King's  Evil. 
Bagford  Collection,  III.  78  ;  reprinted  for  the  Ballad  Society  by  Rm. 

J.  W.  Ebsworth  in  the  Bagford  Ballads,  pp.  803,  804. 


[Mr.  Ebsworth  has  restored  the  six  lines  in  [  ]  from  a  copy  of  the  ballad  in 
"  Loyal  Poems,"  1685,  in  his  own  collection. 

As  to  "  quops,"  he  says,  "  it  sometimes  seems  to  signify  throbs  or  stirs, 
but  here  perhaps  it  means  the  contrary,  ceases  to  throb."  The  allusions  are 
to  the  First  and  Second  plays  of  Henry  Fourth.  I,  Second  Part,  Act  i. 
sc.  2.  2  and  3,  First  Part,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

(This  extract  is  due  to  Dr.  Furnivall.)     L.  T.  S.] 
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HERACLITUS  RIDENS,  1681. 

Jest.  Then  here  are  a  world  of  Irons  in  the  fire,  'tis  well  if  fome 
of  'em  do  not  burn,  and  fbme-body  do  not  burn  their  fingers,  but 
let  the  Bees  look  to  that,  as  honeft  Sir  John  Falftaff fays. 

Heraclitus  Ridens  ;  a  Dialogue  between  Jest  and  Earnest^ 
concerning  the  Times.     No.  2,  Feb.  8,  1681. 

[The  above  conclusion  by  Jest  comes  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  statements 
(put  in  the  form  of  Queries)  on  the  political  and  religious  affairs  of  the  day. 
L.  T.  S.] 
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To  day  we  bring  old  gather'd  Herbs,  'tis  true, 
But  fuch  as  in  fweet  Shake] "pears  Garden  grew. 
And  all  his  Plants  immortal  you  efteem, 
Your  Mouthes  are  never  out  of  tafte  with  him. 
Howe're  to  make  your  Appetites  more  keen, 
Not  only  oyly  Words  are  fprinkled  in  -} 
But  what  to  pleafe  you  gives  us  better  hope, 
A  little  Vineger  againft  the  Pope. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  by  jf.  Crown.    [4/0.]    1681. 
to  Part  I. 


Prologite 


[Crown  was  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Shakespere.     In  the  Prologue  to 
his  Thyestes,  a  tragedy,  1681,  he  says,  to  spite  the  critics, — 

"  You  upstart  Sectaries  of  wit  cry  down 
What  has  for  twenty  ages  had  renown. 
The  world  will  ask  (in  scorn  of  your  dispraise) 
Where  was  your  wit,  Sirs,  before  Shakespears  days? 
Mo  matter  where,  we'l  say  y'have  excellent  sence, 
If  you  will  please  to  let  us  get  your  pence. 
We  like  the  Pope  regard  not  much  your  praise, 
H«  tickets  sells  for  Heaven,  and  we  for  Plays."        L.  T.  S.] 
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Now  fome  fine  things  perhaps  you  think  to  hear, 
But  he  who  did  reform  this  Play  does  fwear 
He'l  not  beftow  rich  Trappings  on  a  Horfe, 
That  will  want  Breath  to  run  a  Three-days  Courfe  j 
And  be  turn'd  off  by  Gallants  of  the  Town, 
For  Citizens  and  their  Wives  to  Hackney  on. 
Not  that  a  Barb  that's  come  of  Shackfpears  breed, 
Can  e'er  want  Mettle,  Courage,  Shape,  or  Speed ; 
But  you  have  Poetry  fo  long  rides  Poft, 
That  your  delight  in  Riding  now  is  loft. 

Epilogue  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  /.,  qto.     (See  the  full 
title  on  p.  259  above. ) 


[The  age  was  so  desirous  of  novelty  that  many  plays,  even  if  successful, 
did  not  run  more  than  the  third  or  author's  day.  Twelve  representations 
was  an  acme  of  success  seldom  attained.1  This  may  in  part  account  for  the 
remodelling  of  Shakespeare's  plays. — B.  N.] 

1  See  Downes's  numbers  below,  p.  434. — F. 


(The  Epiftle  Dedicatory") — In  fliort,  Senfe  is  fo  great  a  ftranger 
to  the  moft,  that  it  is  never  welcome  to  Company  for  its  own 
fake,  but  the  fake  of  the  Introducer.  For  this  reafon  I  ufe  your 
Name  [Sir  Charles  Sidley]  to  guide  that  ftiare  of  it  is  in  this  Play 
through  the  Prefs,  as  I  did  Shakefpear  s  to  fupport  it  on  the  Stage, 
I  called  it  in  the  Prologue  Shakefpear 's  Play,  though  he  has  no 
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Title  to  the  4©th  part  of  it.  The  Text  I  took  out  of  his  Second 
Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  as  moft  Texts  are  ferv'd,  I  left  it  as 
foon  as  I  could.  For  though  Shakefpear  be  generally  very  de- 
lightful, he  is  not  fo  always.  His  Volumn  is  all  up-hill  and 
down  ;  Paradife  was  never  more  pleafant  than  fome  parts  of  it, 
nor  Ireland  and  Greenland  colder,  and  more  uninhabitable  than 
others.  And  I  have  undertaken  to  cultivate  one  of  the  moft 
barren  Places  in  it.  The  Trees  are  all  Shrubs,  and  the  Men 
Pigmies,  nothing  has  any  Spirit  or  fhape  ;  the  Cardinal  is  duller 
then  ever  Prieft  was.  And  he  has  hudled  up  the  Murder  ot 
Duke  Humphry,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  himfelf,  and  was 
afraid  to  {hew  how  it  was  done :  But  I  haue  been  more  bold,  to 
the  great  difpleafure  of  fome,  who  are  it  feems  afhamed  of  their 
own  myfteries, —  (Sign.  A  3  back.) 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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THOMAS   OTWAY,    1681,    1685. 

1.  But  your  true  Jilt  is  a  Creature  that  can  extra6t  Bawdy  out  of 
the  chafteft  fence,  as  ealily  as  a  Spider  can  Poifon  out  of  a  Rofe  : 
They  know  true  Bawdy,   let  it  be  never  fo  much  conceal'd, 
as  perfectly  as  Faljlaff  did  the  true  Prince  by  inftincl: :  They  will 
feparate  the  true  Metal  from  the  Allay  let  us  temper  it  as  well  as 
we  can  ;  fome  Women  are  the  Touch-Hones  of  filthinefs. 

(Dedication  to  The  Soldiers  Fortune,  1681.  410. J) 

Enter  Sir  Davy. 

2.  (p.  59).    Sir  Da.  Hah!  what  art  thou?  approach  thou  like 
the  rugged  Bank-fide  Bear,  the  Eaft  cheap-lull,  or  Monfter  ihewn 
in  Fair,  take  any  fhape  but  that,  and  I'll  confront  thee. 

(A  parody  of  Macbeth,  III.  iv.  102. — H.  A.  EVANS.) 

3.  (p.  62).  Lady.  Alas,  alas,  we  are  ruin'd,  fhift  for  your  fell, 
counterfeit  the  dead  Corps  once  more,  or  any  thing. 

Sir  Da.  Hah !    whatfoe're   thou  art,  thou  canft  not  eat  me, 
fpeak  to  me,  who  has  done  this  ?  thou  can'ft  not  fay  I  did  it. 
(After  Macbeth,  III.  iv.  50.— H.  A.  EVANS.) 

4.   0  Poets,  have  a  care  of  one  another, 

There's  hardly  one  among/I  ye  true  to  tother: 

Like  TrincaloV  and  Stephano'^  ye  Play 

The  lewdeft  tricks,  each  other  to  betray. 

Like  Foes  detract,  yet  flat?  ring  friendlikefmile, 

And  all  is  one  another  to  beguile 

Of  Praife,  the  Monfter  of  your  Barren  Ifle: 

(Epilogue  to  The  Soldiers  Fortune,  1681.) 

1  The  /  Souldiers  Fortune  :  /  A  /  Comedy./  Acted  by  their  /  Royal 
Highnesses  /  Servants  /  At  the  /  Duke's  Theatre./  Written  by  Thomas 
Otway.  I  Quern  recitas  meus  est  O  Fidenline  libellus,  /  Sed  male  cum  recitas 
incipit  esse  tuus.l  London  Printed  for  R.  Bentley  and  M.  Magnes,  at  the 
Post-House  in  /  Russel-Street  in  Covent- Garden,  i68r./  4*°. 


I 
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Mercy's  indeed  the  Attribute  of  Heav'n, 
For  Gods  have  Pow'r  to  keep  the  balance  ev'n. 
(Windsor  Castle,  a  poem,  1685,  /.  3.1) 
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[In  I.  he  is  defending  his  Play  against  the  imputation  of  that  vice;  5.  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.  i.  190. — B.  N.] 

1  Windsor  Castle,  /  In  /  A  Monument  /  To  our  Late  Sovereign  /  K. 
Charles  II.  /  Of  ever  Blessed  Memory./  A  Poem./  By  Tho.  \  Otway,  / 
*  *  *  *  London,  Printed  for  Charles  Brome,  at  the  Gun,  /  at  the  West- 
end  of  St.  Paul's,  1685.7  4°. 
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Midsummer-Moony  1682. 

Famous  ap  Shenkin  was  hur  elder  Prother, 
Some  Caledonian  Sycorax  hur  Mother. 

Midsummer-Moon :  or  the  Livery- Man's  Complaint,  1682. 
Poems  I  on  I  Affairs  of  State.  /  From  1620  to  this  present  / 
year  1707  /  .  .  by  .  . 


Mr  Shakespear. 
Mr  Waller. 

D.  of  D re. 

Mr  Dryden. 

Mr  W sh. 

Mr  D v 


Dr  Wild. 
Dr.  Brady. 
Mr.  7'ate. 
Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Manning. 
Mr.  Arwaker,  dr-Y. 


Vol.  iv.  I  London.  .  .  .  1707.    /.  338. 


[The  poems  hy  "Mr  Shakespear"  are  Lucrece,  pp.  143-204,  and  Venus 
and  Adonis,  pp.  205-244,  included,  says  the  Prefacer,  that  these  works  of 
"the  Great  Genius  of  our  English  Drama,  .  .  ,  -which  were  never  printed 
in  his  Works,  might  bepreservd."  M.] 
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[His  version  of  Shakspere's  Cymbeline  is  entitled] 

The  /  Injured  Princefs,  /  or  the  /  Jfat&l  W&%Vt  :  /  As  it  was 
A6ted  at  the  /  Theater-Royal,  /  By  His  Majefties  Servants./  By 
Tho.  Durfey,  Gent.  /  London  :  /  Printed  for  R.  Bentley  and  M. 
Magnes  in  RuJfel-Jlreet  in  /  Covent-Garden,  near  the  Piazza. 
4to. 

The  Prologue. 

Ld  Plays  like  Mijlre  (fts,  longjlnce  enjoy  'd, 
Long  after  pleafe,  whom  they  before  had  cloy'd; 
For  Fancy  chews  the  Cudd  on  pajl  delight, 
And  cheats  it  f  elf  to  a  new  Appetite. 
But  then  thisfecond  Fit  comes  not  fojirong, 
Likefecond  Agues,  neither  farce  nor  long: 
What  you  have  known  before,  grows  fooner  Jlale, 
And  lefs  provokes  you,  than  an  untold  Tale. 
That  but  refrejhes  what  before  you  knew, 
But  this  difcovers  fomething  that  is  new  ; 
Hence  'tis,  that  at  new  Plays  you  comefofoon, 
Like  Bride-grooms,  hot  to  go  to  Bed  ere'  noon  ! 
Or,  if  you  are  detained  fome  little  f  pace, 
Thejlinking  Footman's  fent  to  keep  your  place. 
But,  when  a  Play's  revived,  youjlay  and  dine, 

1  Durfey  doesn't  condescend  to  mention  Shakspere  in  his  performance. 
A  later  adapter  of  another  play  had  more  modesty.  See  the  extract  from 
John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  1692,  p.  382,  below. 
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And  drink  till  three,  and  then  come  dropping  in  • 
As  Hujland  after  abfence,  wait  all  day, 
And  decently  for  Spoufe,  till  Bed-time  ft  ay  ! 

Scene  Luds  Town,  alias  London. 

The  "Drammatis  [Personae] "  are  '  Cymleline,  King  of 
Britain.  Vrfaces  ( =  Pofthumus,)  A  noble  Gentleman  married 
to  the  Princefs  Eugenia'  (=  Imogen).  '  Pifanio,  Confident  and 
Friend  to  Vrfaces'  Cloten,  A  Fool,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a 
former  Hufband.  Jachimo,  A  roaring  drunken  Lord,  his  Com- 
panion ;  Silvio,  Another  Companion.  Shattillion  [for  Shakspere's 
lachimo],  An  opinionated  Frenchman. 

Beaupre  1       ^  ^^ 

Don  Michael, ) 

Bellarius,  An  old  Courtier  banim'd  by  Cymleline. 

Palladour  [for  Shakspere's  "\  Two  young  Princes,  Sons  to 
Guiderius],  \.  Cymleline,  bred  up  by  Bel- 

Arviragus,  I      larius  in  a  Cave  as  his  own. 

Lucius,  General  to  Augujlus  Ccefar.  Women.  The  Queen, 
Eugenia  [for  Shakspere's  Imogen],  the  Princefs.  Clarina,  Her 
Confident. 

Sophronia,  )  Women,  one   to    the   Queen,   the  other  to  the 

Aurelia,      I      Princefs.' 

[Tho  the  Play  is  much  alterd  and  ihortend  from  Shaksperes, 
much  being  new,  it  follows  his  main  lines  ;  but  Shattillion  (= 
lachimo)  is  killd  by  Ursaces  (=  Posthumus).  As  a  sample  of 
the  Shakspere  part  revisd  by  Durfey,  take  the  latter's  version  ot 
lachimo  in  Imogen's  bedroom — all  its  fervour  and  beauty  gone 
— Act  II.  Sc.  iv.  p.  20  :  the  italics  in  [  ]  mark  Durfey's  work.] 

"Enter  Shatillion/rowi  the  Chejl ;  a  Table-look. 

[Shatt.  AW s  fall  as  Death,  and  hujh'd  as  Midnight  Jilence : 
Now  the  Crickets  Jing,  and  mortal  wearied  Senfe 
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Repairs  it  f elf  by  re/?.      Lewd]  Tarquin  thus 
Did  foftly  [tread  and  tremble,]  ere  he  wak'ned 
The  Chaftity  he  wounded.     [Oh  Soul  of  Beauty  / 
Sure  none  but  I  coudfee  thee  thus,  and  leave  thee 
Thus  in  this  lovely  pojlure,     But  no  more ; 
I've  other  biifinefs.     Chill  all  my  Bloud, 
Ye  Powers,  and  make  me  cold  to  her  Allurements  : 
This  is  no  loving  minute  ;  Come,  to]  my  defign  : 
To  note  the  Chamber :   [Here]  I'le  write  all  down  ; 
Such  and  fuch  Pictures  j  there  the  Window  -,  fuch 
The  adornment  of  her  Bed  $  the  Arras  Figures  : 
Why  fuch,  and  fuch,  and  the  Contents  o'  th'  Story. 
Ay  but  fome  natural  Notes  about  her  Body, 
Abo ve  ten thoufand  meaner  [Witneffes]      C      Shejlirs  and 
Wou'd  teftifie  to  enrich  my  Inventory.      if      hejlarts  back. 
[  What's  there,  a  Bracelet  on  her  Arm  9     'Tisfo, 
Now]  fleep  thou  Ape  of  Death,  lye  dull  upon  her  j 
And  be  her  Senfe  but  as  a  Monument, 
Thus  in  a  Chappel  lying.     [Fortune  befriend  me ;] 
'Tis  mine,  and  this  will  witnefs  outwardly, 
As  ftrongly  as  the  Confcience  does  within, 
To  th'  [torture]  of  her  Lord :  On  her  left  Breaft, 
A  Mole  Cinque,  fpotted  like  the  Crimfon  drops 
In  the  bottom  of  a  Cowflip  :  Here's  a  Voucher 
Stronger  than  ever  Law  cou'd  make  ;  this  fecret 
Will  force  him  think  I've  pick'd  the  Lock  and  ftoll'n 
The  Treafure  of  her  Honour.     No,  [now]  I  have  enough  : 
To  th'  [Chest]  agen. 

Swift,  fwift,  [ye]  Dragons  of  the  Night  $  [lov'd  Phofpher, 
Return  the  welcome  day,]  I  lodge  in  fear, 

Tho'  [there  s]  a  heavenly  Angel,  Hell  is  here.     [Gets  into  the 

Chejl." 
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[All  the  beautiful  lamentation  over  Fidele,  after  IV.  iii.  216 
('  Anfwer'd  my  fteps  too  loud ')  in  Shakspere  is  doubled  up  by 
Durfey  into  3^  lines,  p.  43. 

"  Bellar.  Well,  'tis  in  vain  to  mourn,  what's  pall  recovery : 
Come  Sons,  let's  lay  him  in  our  Tomb. 

Arvir.  Reft  there  fweet  Body  of  a  fweeter  Soul,  [They  lay  him 
Whilft  we  lament  thy  Fate.  in  the  Grave. 

Enter  Caius   Lucius,  Captains  and  Souldiers,  with  Drum 
and  Colours"] 


See  our  friend  Harold  Littledale's  interesting  account  of  the  acting  of 
Tara,  the  Marathi  version  of  Shakspere's  Cymbeline,  in  Baroda,  province  of 
Bombay. — Macmillarfs  Mag.,  May,  1880, 

F,  J.  F. 
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ANONYMOUS,  1682. 

He's  one  whofe  Works,  in  times  to  come, 
Will  be  as  Honour' d,  and  become 
Deathlefs  as  Bens  or  Cow  ley's  are,  ) 

As  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  Shakefpear      > 
One  he  himfelf  is  pleaf 'd  t'admire.          ) 
Nor  could  thefe  Laureats  living,  be 
Better  prefer'd,  or  lov'd  than  he. 

1682.  Poeta  de  Tristibus  :  or  /  the  j  Poefs  Com- 
plaint. A /Poem./  In  four  CVmfrV./  Ovid.de 
Trist./  Parve,  nee  invideo,  sine  me  Liber  ibis  in 

Vrbem  :  /  Hei  mihi  !  quo /  London,  /  Printed 

for  Henry  Faithorne  and  John  Kersey,  at  the  / 
Rose  in  St.  Pauls'  Church- Yard.  1682.7  4°. 
(Third  Canto),  p.  21. 

"  The  Authors  Epistle  "  is  Dated  at  Dover  the  Tenth  day  of  January 
168?. 

[E.  DOWDEN.] 
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NAHUM  TATE,  1682. 

I  impofe  not  on  your  Lordftiip's  Protection  a  work  meerly  of 
my  own  Compiling  ;  having  in  this  Adventure  Launcht  out  in 
Shakefpears  Bottom.  Much  of  what  is  offered  here,  is  Fruit 
that  grew  in  the  Richnefs  of  his  Soil;  and  what  ever  the 
Superstructure  prove,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  build  upon  a 
Rock. 

Ingratitude  of  a  Commomvealth,  or  the  Fall  of  Caiu s 

Martius  Coriolanus.     1682.     [4^.] 
Dedication  to  Charles,  Lord  Herbert.     Sign.  A  2. 


SIR  GEORGE  RAYNSFORD,  1682. 

Our  Author  do's  with  modefty  fubmit 
To  all  the  Loyal  Criticks  of  the  Pit  j 

»  *  #  *  # 

Yet  he  prefumes  we  may  be  fafe  to  Day, 
Since  Shakefpear  gave  Foundation  to  the  Play  : 
Tis  Alter'd — and  his  facred  Ghoft  appeas'd ; 
I  wifh  you  All  as  ealily  were  Pleaf 'd  : 

Prologue  to  the  above.     C.  M.  I. 
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ALEXANDER  RADCLIFFE,  1682. 

To  Play-Houfes  thou  now  fhalt  bid  adieu, 
Although  the  Farce  be  gay  enough  and  new; 
Ne're  before  A6ted,  brings  thee  not  among 
Thofe  that  fell  Two  and  Six-pence  for  a  Song. 
No  Idle  Scenes  fit  bufie  times  as  thefe, 
Inftead  of  Playes  we  now  converfe  with  Pleas ; 
And  Ys  thought  the  laft  do  favour  more  of  Wit, 
For  thofe  have  Plots  to  fpend,  but  thefe  to  get. 
(Give  way,  Great  Shakefpear,  and  immortal  Ben, 
To  Doe  and  Roe,  John  Den  and  Richard  Fen.) 

Tke  Sword's  Farewell,  contained  in  The  Ramble: 
an  Anti-Heroick  Poem.  1682.  pp.  118,  119. 
C.  M.  I. 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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JOHN  SHEFFIELD,  EARL  OF  MULGRAVE,  1682. 

Plato  and  Lucian  are  the  beft  remains 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  this  art  contains  j 
Yet  to  our  felves  we  juftice  muft  allow, 
Shakefpear  and  Fletcher  are  the  wonders  now  : 
Conlider  them,  and  read  them  o're  and  o're, 
Go  fee  them  play'd,  then  read  them  as  before. 
For  though  in  many  things  they  grofly  fail, 
Over  our  Paffions  Hill  they  fo  prevail, 
That  our  own  grief  by  theirs  is  rockt  afleep, 
The  dull  are  forc'd  to  feel,  the  wife  to  weep. 
Their  Beauties  Imitate,  avoid  their  faults ; 
*  *  *  * 

The  other  way's  too  common,  oft  we  fee 
A  fool  derided  by  as  bad  as  he  j 
Hawks  fly  at  nobler  game,  but  in  his  way, 
A  very  Owl  may  prove  a  Bird  of  prey  j 
Some  Poets' fo  will  one  poor  Fop  devour  j 
But  to  Collect,  like  Bees  from  every  flower, 
Ingredients  to  compofe  that  precious  juice, 
Which  ferves  the  world  for  pleafure  and  for  ufe, 
In  fpite  of  faction  this  will  favour  get, 
But  Fal/taff  feems  unimitable  yet. 

An  Essay  upon  Poetry.     1682.     [4/0.]   //.  14  <5r>  16. 


Sheffield  was  Earl  of  Mulgrave  from  1658  to  1694,  and  not  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire  till  1703.    C.  M.  I. 
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JOHN  BANKS,  1682. 

I  fay  not  this  to  derogate  from  thofe  excellent  Perfons,  who, 
I  ought  to  believe,  have  written  more  to  pleafe  their  Audiences, 
than  themfelvesj  but  to  perfwade  them,  as  Homer,  and  our 
Shakefpear  did,  to  Immortalize  the  Places  where  they  were 
born; 

Vertue  Betray 'd,  or  Anna  Bullen  :  a  Tragrdy, 
Dedication*  1682—92.     C.  M.  I. 
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CHARLES  DE  ST.  DENIS,  SIEUR  DE 
ST.  EVREMOND,  1682. 


J'ai  toujours  eu  fur  la  conference  d'avoir  fpup- 
que  vos  Yeux  pouvoient  f  ufer  a-  la  Baffete. 
*  *  votre  Beaute  eft  -'ncapable  de  recevoir  aucune 
alteration  *  *  N'apprehendez  pas,  Madame,  de 
perdre  vos  charmes  &  Newmarket;  montez  a  cheval 
dez  cinq  heures  du  matin ;  galopez  dans  la  foule  a 
toutes  les  Courfes  qui  fe  feront;  enroiiez-vous  a 
crier  plus  haut  que  Mylord  Thomond  aux  Combats 
des  Coqs  5  ufez  vos  poumons  &  poufler  des  Done  & 
droit  et  a  gauche;  entendez  tous  les  foirs  ou  la 
Comedie  de  Henri  VIII  *  ou  celle  de  la  Heine 
Elizabeth  ;t  crevez-vous  d'Huitres  &  fouper,  & 
paffez  les  nuits  entieres  fans  dormir  j  votre  Beaute 
qui  eft  echapee  a  la  Baffete  de  Monfieur  Morin, 
Ce  fauvera  bien  des  fatigues  de  Newmarket. 


*  Compose'e  par 

le  fameux 

Shakes  fear, 

mort  en  1616. 

+  Corapose'e  par 

Thomas  Heywood, 

qui  fleurissait 

sous  les  Regnes 

A'Elisabeth  &  de 

Jaques  I.     Toutes 

les  Pieces  de 

Theatre  de  ces 

tems-14  sont 

extremement 

longfues  et  fort 

ennuyeuses. 


Lettre  a  Madame  la  Duchesse  Mazarin,  GLuvres  Meslees 
de  St.  Evremond,  Londres,  1705.  Vol.  II.  pp.  305, 
306.  [isf  edition,  by  Des  Maizeaux.~\ 


[Bassefe  was  a  game  at  cards  introduced  into  England  by  Mons.  Morin  in 
1 68 1,  and  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin  was  passionately  fond.  The 
witty  St.  Evremond  in  thus  assuring  Madame  Mazarin  that  her  beauty  was 
proof  against  all  these  dissipations,  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  Henry  VIII 
must  have  been  at  this  time  a  popular  play  much  resorted  to  ;  even  if  she 
ventured  there  by  way  of  finishing  up  his  imaginary  day  at  Newmarket,  she 
hrould  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 
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He  uses  the  word  comedy  for  "  play  "  in  a  general  sense  ;  he  applies  it 
also  to  Thomas  Heywood's  historical  play  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  it 
was  Shakespere's  Henry  VIII  we  are  informed  by  the  note  appended  by 
his  friend  Des  Maizeaux,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  shared  the  more 
favourable  opinion  of  English  drama  expressed  by  St.  Evremond  in  his 
Essay  on  English  Comedy.  Malone  states  that  King  Henry  VIII  was  with- 
out doubt  sometimes  represented  between  1682 — 1695  (Historical  Account 
of  the  English  Stage,  1821,  p.  290),  and  from  a  list  of  Sir  H.  Herbert's 
we  learn  that  it  had  been  a  "  Revived  "  play  in  1663  (ib.  p.  276). 1  There 
were  one  or  two  other  pieces  on  the  same  or  a  like  subject,  viz.  an  Enterlude 
of  K.  Henry  8th,  entered  on  the  Stationer's  Register,  12  Feb.  1604-5  J  and 
Samuel  Rowley's  When  yott  see  me  you  know  me,  or  the  famous  chronicle 
History  of  Henry  VIII,  1605.  Henry  Chettle's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
1601,  was  probably  the  play  mentioned  by  Robert  Gell  in  1628  (before,  p. 
169),  and  could  not  be  the  "  comedy"  referred  to  by  St.  Evremond  ;  and  the 
"  Rising  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  partly  written  by  Anthony  Munday,  was  put 
out  subsequently  as  Part  I  to  Chettle's  drama.  (See  Henslowe's  Diary, 
Shakespeare  Society's  edition,  pp.  189,  202,  204.) 

In  his  short  essay  on  English  Comedy,  written  in  1677,  St.  Evremond 
does  not  refer  to  Shakespere  by  name,  but  Dr.  Jules  Jusserand  suggests  that 
he  may  probably  have  had  the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote,  after  speaking  of  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  and  Shadwell's  Epsom 
Wells— "There  are  some  other  plays  which  have  in  a  manner  two  Argu- 
ments, that  are  brought  in  so  ingeniously  the  one  into  the  other,  that  the 
mind  of  the  Spectators  (which  might  be  offended  by  too  sensible  a  change 
finds  nothing  but  satisfaction  in  the  agreeable  variety  they  produce." 
English  translation  of  1685,  p.  17.  See  also  (Euvres  de  St.  Evremond, 
par  Des  Maizeaux,  Amsterdam,  1726,  torn.  III.  p.  280.  L.  T.  S.] 


1  See  too  Pepys,  before,  p.  97.     It  was  probably  Davenant's  re-cast  of 
the  play  that  still  kept  the  stage  in  1682. 
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Thus  Sir  John  Denham  (who,  indeed,  in  his  Cooper's  Hill 
has  reacht  thofe  Two  Tops  he  there  fpeaks  of;  and  if  the  moft 
Excellent  things  deferve  mqfl  Imitation,  certainly  no  Man  ought 
to  write  in  Engli/h  without  laying  down  that  Poem  as  his 
Pattern ;  there  we  fee  of  what  our  Language  is  capable,  Life, 
Sweetnefs,  Strength  and  Majefty).  And  Mr  Waller,  whofe  Works 
claim  the  fame  Generation,  tells  us, 

Though  Poets  may  of  Infpiration  boaft, 
Their  Rage,  ill  govern'd,  in  the  Clouds  is  loft  5 
He  that  proportion'd  Wonders  can  difclofe, 
At  once  his  Fancy  and  his  Judgement  ihows. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Johnfon,  too,  lets  us  know  in  his  Elegie  upon  Divine 
Shakefpear, 

That,  though  the  Poet's  Matter  Nature  be, 
His  Art  muft  give  the  Fafhion ;  and  that  He 
That  means  to  write  a  Living  Line  muft  fweat, 
And  (without  tiring)  ftrike  ihefecond  Heat 
Upon  the  Mufes  Anvil, — 
Or  for  the  Lawrel  he  may  purchafeycorw  ; 
For  a  good  Poet 's  made  as  well  as  lorn. 

[Preface,  a  3  and  verso.] 


To  Madam  G.  with  Mrs  Phillips  s  Poems  [1682-5  ?] 

*  *  * 

Great  Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  Denham,  Waller,  Ben, 
Cowley,  and  all  th'  Immortal,  tuneful  Men 


ROBERT  GOULD,  1682 1689  (?). 
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Thou'ft  made  thy  own,  and  none  can  better  tell 
Where  they  are  low,  and  where  they  moft  excel, 
Can  reach  their  heights  when  thou  art  pleas' d  to  write, 
Soaring  a  pitch  that  dazles  human  fight ! 

[/.  65  b.] 


Inftructions  to  a  Young  Lady. 

*  «  « 

Think  of  Lucretia,  then  of  Tarquiris  luft. 
If  Barefac't  Violence  does  not  prevail 
To  work  your  Ruin,  Flatt'ry  will  not  fail ; 

[A66.]1 


The  Play-Houfe,  a  Satyr  [1685]. 

*  *  * 

Again,  for  Intiance,  that  clean  piece  of  wit, 
The  City  Heirefs,  by  chajl  Sappho  writ, 
Where  the  lewd  Widow  comes,  with  brazen  face, 
Juft  reeking  from  a  Stallions  rank  embrace, 
T'  acquaint  the  Audience  with  her  {limy  cafe. 
Where  can  you  find  a  Scene  deferves  more  praife, 
Tn  Shakefpear,  Johnfon,  or  in  Fletcher s  Plays? 
They  were  fo  modeft  they  were  always  dull ; 
For  what  is  Defdemona  but  a  Fool  ? 

*  *  *  * 

CA  1730 

But,  if  in  what's  fullime  you  take  delight, 
Lay  Shakefpear,  Ben,  and  Fletcher  in  your  fight : 
Where  Human  Actions  are  with  Life  exprefl, 
Vertue  extoll'd,  and  Vice  as  much  depreft. 
There  the  kind  Lovers  modeftly  complain, 
So  paflionate,  you  fee  their  inmoft  pain, 
Pity  and  wifh  their  Love  not  plac'd  in  vain. 
1  The  pages  are  wrongly  numbered  :  this  is  the  second  p.  66. 
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There  Wit  and  Art,  and  Nature  you  may  fee 
In  all  their  ftatlieft  Drefs  and  Bravery : 
None  e'r  yet  wrote,  and  e'r  will  write  again, 
So  lofty  things  in  fuch  a  Heavenly  drain  ! 

Whene'r  I  Hamlet,  or  Othello  read, 

My  Hair  ftarts  up,  and  my  Nerves  fhrink  with  dread  r 

Pity  and  fear  raife  my  concern  ftill  higher, 

Till,  betwixt  both,  I'm  ready  to  expire  ! 

When  curfed  lago,  cruelly,  I  fee 

Work  up  the  nolle  Moore  to  Jealoufie, 

How  cunningly  the  Villain  weaves  his  fin, 

And  how  the  other  takes  the  Poifon  in  j 

Or  when  I  hear  his  God-like  Romans  rage, 

And  by  what  juft  degrees  he  does  atfwage 

Their  fiery  temper,  recollect  their  Thoughts, 

Make  'em  both  weep,  make  'em  both  own  their  Fau'ts ; 

When  thefe  and  other  fuch-like  Scenes  I  fcan, 

'Tis  then,  great  Soul,  I  think  thee  more  than  Man ! 

Homer  was  blind,  yet  cou'd  all  Nature  fee  j 

Thou  wer't  unlearn'd,  yet  knew  as  much  as  He ! 

In  Timon,  Lear,  The  Tempefl,  we  may  find 

Vaft  Images  of  thy  unbounded  mind  ; 

Thefe  have  been  alter'd  by  our  Poets  now, 

And  with  fuccefs  too,  that  we  muft  allow  j 

Third  days  they  get  when  part  of  thee  is  mown, 

Which  they  but  feldom  do  when  all's  their  own.'* 

[//.  176-7.] 

Poem  s  I  Ch  iefly  consisting  of/  Satyrs  /  andf  Satyr  ical  Epistles  / 
By  Robert  Gould.  /  Licensed / Jan.  8t&,  1688/9.7  London. 
.  .  .  MDCLXXXIX.  M. 
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Anonymous,  1683. 

A  new  Song  of  the  Times,  1683. 
'Were  folly  for  ever 
The  Whiggs  to  endeavour 
Difowning  their  Plots,  when  all  the  World  knows  'umj 
Did  they  not  fix 
On  a  Council  of  Six, 

Appointed  to  govern  tho  no  Body  Chofe  'um. 
They  that  bore  fway, 
Knew  not  one  would  Obey 
Did  Trincalo  make  fuch  ridiculous  pother ; 
Monmouttis  the  Head, 
To  ftrike  Monarchy  dead, 
They  chofe  themfelves  Vice-Roys  all  o're  one  another. 

Poems  I  on  I  Affairs  of  State,  /  The  Second  Part.  /  ...  By 


the  most  Eminent  Wits,  viz.  : 

Lord  D t, 

The  H.  Mr.  M ue, 

Sir  F.  Sh rd, 

Coll.  Titus, 

Mr.  Prior, 
.  .  .  London  .  .  .   1697. 


Mr.  Shadwell, 
Mr.  Rymer, 
Mr.  Drake, 
Mr.  Could,  &> 


142-3.] 


[The  reference  is  to  Trinculo  in  the  Tempest.     M.] 
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Go  then  thou  Emblem  of  their  torrid  Zeal, 
Add  flame  to  flame  and  their  ftiff  tempers  Neal, 
'Till  they  grow  dudile  to  the  Publick  Weale. 
And  flnce  the  Godly  have  efpoufd  thy  Caufe, 
Don't  fill  their  heads  with  Libertys  and  Laws, 
Religion,  Privilege,  and  lawlefs  Charters, 
Mind  them  of  Falftqffs  Heir  apparent  Garters, 
And  keep  their  outward  Man  from  Ketches  Quarters. 

A  /  Satyr  /  against  /  Brandy.  /     Written  by  Jo.  Hains,  at  ht 

saith  himself.  \ 
Printed  for  Jos.  Hindmarsh  at  the  Black-Bull  in  Cornhill,  1683. 

FA  Broadsi'de,  839.  m.  22  (art.  19)  Brit.  Mus.] 

F.  J.  F. 

[Reprinted  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  vol.  iv.  1707,  p.  347.] 
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Anon.,  1684. 

A  huge  mountainous  Shepherd,  grave  and  elderly  .  .  .  fate 
in  his  Indian-Gown  with  a  blew  Satin-Cap,  Laced  and  Bordered 
with  Rich  Point,  comforting  himfelf  up  with  Hall's  Meditations, 
Shakefpear,  and  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

The  Present  State  of  Betty -Land,  p.  170. 


[G.  Thorn  Drury  in  Notes  and  Queries >  9th  Series,  x,  405/1.     F.  J.  F. 
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A  Satyr  on  the  modern  Tranjlators. 
Odi  imitatores  fervum  pecus,  &c. 

*  •*  * 

Nay,  I  could  hear  him  [Dryden]  damn  laft  Ages  Wit, 
And  rail  at  Excellence  he  ne're  can  hit ; 
His  Envy  fhow'd  at  powerfull  Cowley  rage, 
And  banifh  Senfe  with  Johnfon  from  the  Stage : 
His  Sacrilege  mould  plunder  Shakefpears  Urn, 
With  a  dull  Prologue  make  the  Ghoft  return 
To  bear  a  fecond  Death,  and  greater  pain, 
While  the  Fiend's  words  the  Oracle  prophane  j 

Poems  I  on  /   Affairs  of  State  /  \the   First  Parf\    1697. 
[/».  207.] 


[The  date  of  this  Satyr  is  given  in  the  List  of  Contents.     See  after, 
PP-  323-24.     M.] 


LORD   C.   J.   JEFFERIES,    1684. 


Solicitor]  Gen  [era/].  Pray,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  toafk  him 
a  queftion,  which  I  hope  may  clear  all  this  matter,  for  it  is  plain 
the  man  is  miftaken. 

L.  C.  J.  Miftaken  !  Yes,  I  afftire  you,  very  grofsly.  Alk 
him  what  queftions  you  will  j  but  if  he  mould  fwear  as  long  as 
fir  John  Falftaff  fought,  I  would  never  believe  a  word  he  fays. 

State  Trials,  Lady  Ivy's  Case,  36  Charles  II,  In  Cobbetfs 
Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials,  1811,  vol.  io,p.  S79- 


[This  allusion  was  noted  by  Mr.  C.  Elliot  Browne  in  Notes  and  Queries,  5th 
Series,  x,  p.  163,  and  printed  as  a  note  by  Miss  L.  T.  Smith  in  the  Centurit 
of  Pray  se,  p.  296.  M.] 
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A/ph[onso].  'Tis  enough  you  know  him. 
Rog[ero].  Know  him !  ah  God  help  thee,  and  the  quantity  of 
thy  Brains,  by  thy  impertinent  Catechifm. 

Alph.  Why  then  old  Truepenny  the  Duke  is  now  moft 
violently  in  labour. 

Rog.  In  labour  !     Alas,  I  am  in  pain  for  thee. 

The  I  Disappointment  /  or  the  /  Mother  in  Fashion. /  A  9 
Play  I  As  it  was  Acted  /  at  the  /  Theatre  RoyaLj  Written 
by  I  Thomas  Sovtherne./  .  .  .  London :/  Printed  for 
Jo.  Hindmarsh,  Bookseller  to  his  Royal  Highness,!  at 
the  Black  Bull  in  Cornhil.  1684.;  4'°.  Act  III. 
sc.i.p.  31. 

This  is  possibly  a  recollection  of  Hamlet's  '  Truepenny '  and  '  old  mole  ' 
(I.  v.  150,  162),  tho  Truepenny  is  usd  in  Nashe's  Almond  for  a  Parrat, 
1589  (Collier).  Dr.  Ingleby  refers  also  to  the  Returne  from  Pernassvs, 
London,  1606,  Act  II.  sc.  iv.  sign.  C  3,  back.  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  ix.  138— 
"What  haue  we  here,  old  true-penny  come  to  towne,  to  fetch  away  the 
liuing  in  his  old  greasie  slops?  then  ile  none  :  "—and  to  Wifs  Interpreter, 
1 6..,  p.  85,  where  one  Margaretta  says,  "  Thou  art  still  old  Truepenny." 

But  the  reference  to  Hamlet  in  the  quotation  from  Marston's  Malcontent, 
1604,  III.  iii.  (due  to  Steevens),  in  vol.  i.  p.  129,  seems  clear1  ;  and 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  says  (Clarendon  Press  Hamlet,  p.  146-7),  Congreve  pro- 
bably had  Hamlet  in  his  mind  "when  he  makes  a  son  irreverently  address 
his  father  as  'old  True-penny,'"  Love  for  Love,  iv.  10,  A.D.  1695.*  See 
Forby's  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  p.  357,  or  HalliwelPs  Diet,  which  says: 
"Generally,  '  Old- Truepenny,'  as  it  occurs  in  Sh.  Hamlet,"  that  is,  does 
not  occur  ;  the  old  there  belonging  to  mole.—Y.  J.  F. 

1  It  begins  with  "///<?,  ho,  ho"  and  contains  5  misprints  ace.  to  C.  34, 
1.  40,  printed  from  C.  39,  1. 

"Illo,  ho,  ho,  ho,  arte  there  olde  true  penny? 
Where  hast  thou  spent  thy  selfe  this  morning  ?     I  see  flattery  in 
Thine  eies,  and  damnation  in  thy  soule.     Ha  thou  huge  rascall  1 " 

|  &  ft 

*  "  Val[entine].  A  ha  !  Old  Truepenny,  say'st  thou  so  ? 
Thou  hast  nick'd  it." — Loue  for  Loue,  1695,  p.  58. 


JOHN  DRYDEN,   1684. 

Your  Ben  and  Fletcher  in  their  firft  young  flight 
Did  no  Volpone,  no  Arlaces  write. 
But  hopp'd  about,   and  fhort  excurlions  made  ~\ 
From  Bough  to  Bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid,  v^ 
And  each  were  guilty  of  fome  slighted  Maid.    \ 
Shakefpears  own  Mufe  her  Pericles  firft  bore, 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moore  : 
'Tis  miracle  to  fee  a  firft  good  Play, 
All  Hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Chriftmas-day. 
A  flender  Poet  muft  have  time  to  grow, 
And  fpread  and  burnifh  as  his  Brothers  do. 
Who  ftill  looks  lean,  fure  with  fome  Pox  is  curft, 
But  no  Man  can  be  Fal/lajffat  at  firft. 

Prologue  to  Charles  Davenanfs  Circe.    Miscellany 
Poems,  1684.  p.  292.  \In  the  Bodleian  Library.] 


[A  Prologue  was  written  by  Uryden  to  C.  Davenant's  Circe,  but  he  after- 
wards much  altered  it  (Scott's  edition  of  Dryden's  Works,  Vol.  X.  333, 335). 
The  altered  Prologue,  of  which  the  above  are  the  nth  to  23rd  lines,  is  not 
found  prefixed  to  either  of  the  three  first  editions  of  Charles  Davenant's 
Circe  (1677,  1685,  1703);  though  Mr.  Christie  erroneously  states  that  "both 
forms  of  the  Prologue  were  published  with  the  play  in  1677"  (Globe  edition 
of  Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  p.  431).  The  earliest  printed  form  appears  to 
be  that  in  the  "  Miscellany  Poems "  of  1684,  where  it  is  not  called  a 
Prologue,  but  "  An  Epilogue  written  by  Mr.  Dryden."  L.  T.  S.] 

The  Slighted  Maid  \i>  a  comedy  by  Sir  R.  Stapylton,  first  edition  [sm.  4to.], 
1663.  Dryden  again  mentions  it  in  the  Preface  to  his  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
1679  :  "  Of  this  nature  is  the  Slighted  Maid ;  where  there  is  no  scene  in  the 
first  Act,  which  might  not  by  as  good  reason  be  in  the  fifth."  C.  M.  I. 


KNIGHTLY  CHETWOOD,  1684. 

Such  was  the  cafe  when  Chaucer  s  early  toyl 

Founded  the  Mufes  Empire  in  our  Soyl. 

Spencer  improv'd  it  with  his  painful  hand 

But  loft  a  Nolle  Mufe  in  Fairy-land. 

Shakfpeare  fay'd  all  that  Nature  cou'd  impart, 

And  Johnfon  added  Induftry  and  Art. 

Cowley,  and  Denham  gain'd  immortal  praife  j 

And  fome  who  merit  as  they  wear,  the  Bays,    [etc.] 

Commendatory  Verses  prefixed  to  An  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse,  by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon.  1684.  [4/0.] 
C.  M.  I. 


WILLIAM  WINSTANLEY,  1684. 
The  Life  of  King  Richard  the  Third. 


But  as  Honour  is  always  attended  on  by  Envy,  fo  hath  this 
worthy  Princes  fame  been  blafted  by  malicious  traducers,  who  like 
Shakefpear  in  his  Play  of  him,  render  him  dreadfully  black  in 
his  actions,  a  monfter  of  nature,  rather  then  a  man  of  admirable 
parts ;  (p.  174.) 

The  Life  of  Mr.  Wti.  Shakefpeare. 

This  worthy  Poet  Mr.  Shakefpeare,  the  glory  of  the  Englifh 
Stage,  [was  born  at  Stratford  upon^ora  in  Warwick/hire^  and  is 
the  higher!  honour  that  Town  can  boaft  of ;  [in  whom  three 
eminent  Poets  may  feem  in  fome  fort  to  be  compounded. 
i.  Martial,  in  the  warlike  found  of  his  Surname,  Hafti-Vilrans 
or  Shakefpeare,  whence  fome  have  conjectured  him  of  Military 
extraction.  2.  Ovid,  the  moft  natural  and  witty  of  all  Poets; 
and  hence  it  was  that  Queen  Elizabeth  coming  into  a  Grammar- 
School  made  this  extemporary  Verfe. 

Persius  a  Crab-staff,  Bawdy  Martial,  Ovid  a  fine  Wag. 

3.  Plautus,  a  very  exact  Comedian,  and  yet  never  any  Scholar, 
as  our  Shakefpeare  (if  alive)  would  confefs  himfelf ;]  but  by  his 
converting  with  jocular  Wits,  whereto  he  was  naturally  enclined, 
he  became  fo  famoufly  witty,  or  wittily  famous,  as  without 
learning,  he  attained  to  an  extraordinary  height  in  the  Comique 
(train  j  [yet  was  he  not  fo  much  given  to  Feftivity,  but  he  could 
(when  fo  difpofed)  be  folemn  and  feriousj  fo  that  Heraclitus 
himfelf  might  afford  to  fmile  at  his  Comedies  they  were  fo  merry, 
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and  Democritus  fcarce  forbear  to  figh  at  his  Tradgedies,  they  were 
fo  mournful.] 

From  an  Actor  of  Tradgedies  and  Comedies,  he  became  a 
Maker  j  and  fuch  a  Maker,  that  though  fome  others  may  perhaps 
pretend  to  a  more  exact  Decorum  and  Oeconomie,  efpecially  in 
Tradgedy,  never  any  expreft  a  more  lofty  and  Tragick  height ; 
never  any  reprefented  Nature  more  purely  to  the  life,  and  where 
the  polifhments  of  Art  are  moft  wanting,  (for  as  we  faid  before, 
his  learning  was  not  extraordinary)  he  pleafeth  with  a  certain 
wild  and  native  Elegance j  and  in  all  his  writings  hath  an 
unvulgar  Style,  as  well  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  and  other  various  Poems,  as  in  his  Drammaaticks. 

[He  was  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  truth  of  that  Rule,  Poeta 
nonfitfed  nafciter,  one  is  not  Made  but  Born  a  Poet,  fo  that  as 
Cornijh  Diamonds  are  not  Polilhed  by  any  Lapidary,  but  are 
pointed  and  fmoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Earth,  fo 
Nature  it  felf  was  all  the  Art  which  was  ufed  on  him.] 

(To  enumerate  his  Comedies,  they  are  fo  many,  would  be  too 
tedious,  that  of  his  Henry  the  fourth,  though  full  of  fublime  Wit, 
is  very  much  blamed  by  fome,  for  making  Sir  John  Falkfiqjfthe 
property  of  pleafure  for  King  Henry  to  abufe,  as  one  that  was  a 
Thrafonical  Puff,  and  Emblem  of  mock-valour  $  though  indeed 
he  was  a  man  of  Arms,  every  inch  of  him,  and  as  Valiant  as  any 
in  his  Age.) 

[Many  were  the  Wit  Combats  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Johnfon, 
which  two  we  may  compare  to  a  Spanijh  great  Gallion,  and  an 
Engli/h-man  of  War,  Mr.  Johnfon  (like  the  former)  was  built  far 
higher  in  Learning  j  Soiled  but  flow  in  his  performances ; 
Shakefpeare  with  the  Englijh-man  of  War,  lefler  in  bulk,  but 
lighter  in  failing,  could  turn  with  all  Tides,  tack  about  and  take 
advantage  of  all  Winds,  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  Wit  and  inven- 
tion. This  our  famous  Comedian  died,  Anno  Domini  16  . . .  and 
was  buried  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  the  Town  of  his  Nativity,] 
upon  whom  one  hath  beftowed  this  Epitaph. 
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WILLIAM    WINSTANLEY,    1684. 

Renowned  Spenfer,  lye  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer,  and  rare  Beaumont  lye, 
A  little  nearer  Spenfer,  to  make  room 
For  Shakefpear,  in  your  threefold,  fourfold  Tom  It t 
To  lodge  all  four  in  one  Bed  make  aflnft 
Until  Dooms-day,  for  hardly  will  a  fifth 
Betwixt  this  day  and  that,  ly  Fates  lejlain, 
For  whom  your  Curtains  may  le  drawn  again. 
If  your  precedency  in  death  do  bar, 
A  fourth  place  in  yourfacred  Sepulchar  ; 
Under  this  f acred  Marble  of  thine  own, 
Sleep  rare  Tragedian  Shakefpear  !  Jleep  alone, 
Thy  wimolejled  peace  in  an  unfliard  Cave. 
Pqffefs  as  Lord  not  Tenant  of  thy  Grave, 
That  unto  us,  and  others  it  may  le, 
Honour  hereafter  to  le  laid  ly  thee. 

England's   Worthies.     Select  Lives    Of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  the  English  Nation.     1684.  //.  345-7.     [8v0.] 


[The  passages  above  marked  between  [  ]  are,  with  slight  alterations, 
taken  bodily  from  Fuller's  notice  of  Shakespere,  and  the  passage  between 
(  )  is  made  up  of  sentences  from  Fuller's  notice  of  Fastolf.  See  Pt.  Ill 
of  The  Worthies,  1662;  Warwickshire,  p.  126;  Norfolk,  p.  253,  and  our 
vol.  i.  pp.  483-6.  The  prose  not  enclosed  in  brackets  is  from  Phillips's 
Theatrum  Poetarum,  1675,  our  vol.  ii.  pp.  221-3.  Thus  Winstanley's 
Shakespere  work  is  only  compilation. 

For  Basse's  Epitaph,  see  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

Winstanley  places  Shakespere  the  last  of  four  Lives,  the  others  being, 
Sam.  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  presenting  his  readers  "with  a 
Quaternion  of  Poets,  such  as  were  of  the  best  rank,  endued  with  parts  of 
admirable  perfection,  and  deservedly  coming  under  the  notion  of  Worthies." 
In  writing  of  Jonson  he  once  more  copies  Phillips,  above,  pp.  221—22: 

' '  He  was  paramount  in  the  Dramatique  part  of  Poetry,  and  taught  the 
Stage  an  exact  conformity  to  the  Laws  of  Comedians,  being  accounted  the 
most  learned,  judicious,  and  correct  of  them  all,  and  the  more  to  be  admired 
for  being  so,  for  that  neither  the  height  of  Natural  parts,  for  he  was  no 
Shakespeare,  nor  the  cost  of  extraordinary  Education,  but  his  own  proper 
industry  and  addiction  to  Books  advanced  him  to  this  perfection  "  (p.  343)- 

Winstanley's  feeling  as  to  the  traducers  of  Richard  III  agrees  with  a 
similar  sentiment  expressed  by  Sir.  W.  Cornwallis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  85).  The 
Life  of  Richard  III  was  in  the  edition  of  England's  Worthies  of  1660. 
The  Life  of  Shakespeare  is  not  in  that  edition.  L.  T.  S.  and  M.] 
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HENRY  BOLD,  bef.  1685.   ?  bef.  1664,  see  p.  130  above. 

On  the  Death  of  the  late  Tyrannical  Ufurper, 
Oliver  Cromwel. 

GOne  with  a  Vengeance !  had  he  twenty  lives 
He  needs  muft  go  (they  say)  the  Devil  drives. 
Nor  went  he  hence  away,  like  Lamb  fo  mild 
Or  Falftaff-wife,  like  any  Chrifome-Child 
In  Arthurs  Bofom,  he's  not  hum,  yet  dy'd 
Juft  as  he  did,  at  turning  of  the  Tide  , 
But  with  it  fuch  [a]  wind,  the  Sails  did  fwell, 
Charon  ne're  made  a  quicker  pafs  to  Hell. 

Now,  as  there  muft  be  wonder  to  pretend 
Every  notorious  Birth,  or  difmal  end, 
Juft  as  when  Hotfpurs  Grannams  Cat  (of  Yore) 
Did  Kitten,  or  when  Pokins  loft  a  Bore, 
So  when  this  prodigy  of  Nature  fell, 
Her  felf  feem'd  half  unhing'd,  Tempeft  foretell 
Direful  Events,  Boreas  was  out  of  Breath 
Till  by  his  Soul  infpir'd  at  his  Death. 

Latine  Songs,  /  With  their  /  English  :  /  and  /  Poems.  / 
By  Henry  Bold,  \  Formerly  of  N.  Coll.  in  Oxon,  after-  / 
wards  of  the  Examiners  Office  in  /  Chancery.  /  Collected 
and  perfected  by  /  Captain  William  Bold.  \  (motto  from 
Hor.  2,  L.  2.  Ep.  n)  London,  Printed  for  John  Eglesfield 
Bookseller  at  the  /  Marigold  neai  Salsbury  Court  in 
Fleet- 1  street.  MDCLXXXV.  p.  159. 


HENRY    BOLD,    BEF.     1685. 


3°9 


The  first  allusion  is  to  Mrs.  Quickly's  account  of  FalstafTs  death  in 
Venry  V,  II.  iii.  9—13, 

"  Hostesse.  Nay  sure,  hee's  not  in  Hell  :  hee's  in  Arthurs  Bosome,  if 
euer  man  went  to  Arthurs  Bosome :  a  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away 
and  it  had  beene  any  Christome  Child  :  a  parted  eu'n  iust  betweene  Twelue 
and  One,  eu'n  at  the  Turning  o'  th'  Tyde  : "  I  Folio,  p.  75,  col.  2. 

The  second  is  to  Hotspur's  speeches  in  I  Henry  IV,  III.  i.  18-21,  33-35, 

"  (Glen and  at  my  birth 

The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shaked  like  a  coward.) 

Hot.  Why  so  it  woulde  haue  done  at  the  same  season  if  your  mothers  cat 
had  but  kittend,  though  your  selfe  had  neuer  beene  borne 

At  your  birth 

Our  Grandam  earth,  hauing  this'distemperature, 
In  passion  shooke." 

Hy.  Bold  of  New,  Antony  Wood  has  only  as  writing  forepraise  verses  to 
Wm.  Cartwright's  Poems.  Ath.  Ox.  iii.  7°-  He  may  have  been  a  relative 
of  Henry  Bold  of  Christ  Church,  as  some  ChristChurch  men  wrote  forepraise 

" poems  to  his  postumous  volume  then."     Ant.  Wood  enters  Henry 

Bold  of  Ch.  Church  as  one  of  the  Proctors,  Apr.  9,  1662  (Fasti  ii.  261,  Ath. 
Ox.  ed.  Bliss,  iv.),  and  under  1664  has  "Batchelors  of  Divinity,  July  5- 
HENRY  BOLD  of  Ch.  Ch.  He  was  at  this  time  chaplain  to  Henry  lord 
Arlington,  by  whose  endeavours  he  became  not  only  fellow  of  Eaton  Coll. 
but  chaunter  of  the  church  at  Exeter.1  He  died  in  France  (at  Montpelier 
as  'twas  reported)  either  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
Oct.  1677."  F.  J.  F. 

1  He  was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  Geo.  Hooper,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Ath.  Ox.  iv.  642.  See  also  iv.  634. 
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Mr  EVELYN,  before  1685. 


Thee  Shakefpear  Poets  ever  fhall  adore, 
Whofe  wealthy  Fancy  left  fo  vaft  a  llore, 
They  Hill  refine  thy  rough  but  precious  Ore. 

Poems  collected  by  N.  Tote,  1685.  The  Immortality  of 
Poesie.  /  By  Mr.  Evelyn.  /  To  Envy.  /  Ovid.  Amor.  Lib. 
i,  Eleg.  15. 


[Br.  Nicholson  in  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  Series,  x,  486/2.     M.] 


SAMUEL  WESLEY,  1685. 

[i]  'Twas  I  brought  down  that  Rampant  Gypjie 

h  Whofe  Love  and  Pearls  made  Tony  tiplie : 
And,  when  me  him  no  more  could  clafp, 
1  The  Maggot  bit,  as  well's  the  Afp. 
I  flood  at  the  Beds-feet,  Intent 
On  her  Lajl  Will,  and  Teftament  : 
I  come  {he  cryed,  I  com'  dear  Hony  ! 
And  then  kickt  up  with  Tony  !  Tony  .• 

CA  3-1 

h  [Whose  Love  and  Pearls  made  Tony  tipsie  :] 

Cleopatra  dissolved  in  a  Draught  of  Wine,  gave  Mark  Anthony  a  Pearl 
"worth — /  don't  know  what. 

IP-  5-] 

1  [The  Maggot  bit,  as  well's  the  Asp.] 

To  avoid  her  being  exposed  to  the  Conquerors  Mercy,  she  clapt  Vipers  to 
her  Breast,  and  dy"d. 

IP-  6.] 


[2]  Approaching  his  proud  Palace,  me  put  on 

The  form  of  Mob,  Emprefs  to  Oleron. 

IP-  12.] 

[3]  g  This  Engine  curft  Sycorax  her  felf  could  fubdue ; 

And  this  did  a  Viceroy  out  of  Trincalo  hew. 

[p.  116.] 

s  [This  Engine  curst  Sycorax  her  self  could  subdue. 

And  this  did  a  Viceroy  out  of  Trincalo  hew.] 

See  the  famous  History  of  the  Tempest,  or  the  Indian  ted  Island  where 
this  is  explained. 

[p.  118.] 

Maggots  [by  Samuel  Wesley].     London,  1685. 
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No.  3  was  pointed  out  by  G.  Thorn  Drury  in  Notes  and  Queries,  loth 
Series,  vol.  i,  p.  44,  col.  i.  The  others  are  more  dubious  allusions  to 
Shakspere,  but  probably  refer  to  him.  No.  i  seems  to  refer  to  Shakspere's 
Cleopatra.  Cf.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  IV.  ii.  284  :  "  Husband,  I  come  :  " 
— "O  Antony"  !  V.  ii.  309.  No.  2  probably  refers  to  the  Oberon  of 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream.  M. 
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OXFORD   MISCELLANY,   1685. 

Whilft  in  this  Town  there's  a  procuring  Bawd, 
Or  a  fmooth  flatt'ring  whore,  that  plyes  the  trade, 
A  wily  Servant,  cruel  Father  known, 
The  Laurel  (hall  the  matchlefs  Johnfon  Crown. 
Shake 'fpear,  tho  rude,  yet  his  immortal  Wit 
Shall  never  to  the  ftroke  of  time  fubmit, 
And  the  loud  thund'ring  flights  of  lofty  Lee, 
Shall  ftrike  the  Ears  of  all  Pofterity. 

To  detracting  Censurers,  that  the  Fame  of  Poets  is  Eternal 
(in)  miscellany  I  Poems  /  and  Translations./  By  Oxford 
Hands.!  •  •  •  London,]  Printed  for  Anthony  Stephens, 
Bookseller  near  /  the  Theatre  in  Oxford,  1 685,  p.  156.  M. 
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Anonymous,  1685. 

Let  then  thefe  Owls  againft  the  Eagle  preach, 

And  blame  thofe  Flights  which  they  want  Wing  to  reach. 

Like  Faljlqffe  let  'em  conquer  Heroes  dead, 

And  praife  Greek  Poets  they  cou'd  never  read. 

Valentinian :  a  Tragedy.  As  'tis  altered  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Rochester  [from  the  play  by  Beaumont  &>  Fletcher  of  1647] 
1685.  [4/0.]  Prologue.  Spoken  by  Mrs.  Cook  the  second 
day.  [Written  after  Rochester 'j  death.]  C.  M.  I. 


NAHUM   TATE,   1685. 

WE  own,  nor  to  confefs  it  are  q/hamd 
That  from,  tough  Ben's  Remains,  this  Piece  was  framed. 
But  if  Emlell'ifliments  of  Vanity 
And  Vice,  are  here  improved  to  a  degree 
Beyond  the  Characters  that  Majler  drew, 
We  mujl  the  Ladies  thank  for  that,  and  you. 
So  far  above  what  Johnfon  s  Age  e'er  knew. 

•*  *  # 

But  Senfe,  or  Nonfenfe,  is  to  us  all  one, 
Our  Trinculo,  and  Trapp'lin  were  undone, 
When  Lime's  more  Farcy  Monarchy  begun. 


PrologJie.  Cuckolds- Haven :  /  or,  an  Alderman  /  No  Con- 
jurer. I  A  I  Farce  /  .  .  .  By  N.  Tate.  /  London,  /  .  .  . 
1685. 


[A  short  extract  from  the  above  was  given  at  p.  278  of  the  Fresh 
Allusions  where  a  passage  was  printed  as  Nahum  Tale's  which  appears 
under  its  proper  author's  name,  Sir  George  Raynsford,  at  p.  288  above.  M.] 


NAHUM   TATE,  1685. 

Wyn[ny  (Security's  Wife)].  Ay,  but  there  is  a  pretty  play  in 
Moor-jields. 

Security].  Why,  I  will  aft  thee  a  better  Play  my  felf.  What 
wilt  thou  have  ?  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle  ?  or,  the  dole- 
ful Comedy  of  Piramus  and  Tkijbe  ?  That's  my  Mafter-Piece  -, 
when  Piramus  comes  to  be  dead,  I  can  act  a  dead  man  rarely, 
The  rageing  Rocks,  and  Jhivering  Shocks,  Jhall  break  the  Locks  of 
Prifon  Gates;  and  Phoebus  Carr,  (hall  Jhine  from  Far,  to  make 

and  marr  thefoolifh  Fates. Was  not  that  lofty,  now  ?  Then 

there's  the  Lion,  Wall  and  Moonjhine,  three  Heroick  Parts  j  I 
play'd  'em  all  at  School.  I  roar'd  out  the  Lion  fo  terribly, 
that  the  Company  call'd  out  to  me  to  roar  again. 

Cuckolds- Haven:  /  or,  an  /  Alderman  /  No  Conjurer. j  A  / 
Farce. I  Acted  at  the  Queen's  Theatr  /  in  Dorset  Garden./ 
By  N.  Tate./  London,  /  Printed  for  J.  H.,  and  are  to  be 
sold  by  Edward  Poole,  /  next  door  to  the  Fleece  Tavern  in 
Cornhill.  1685.7  4to.  See  P-  278>  l682-  P-  16. 


[Quoted  (without  italics,  &c.)  in  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps's  Memoranda  on 
the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  1879,  p.  n.  The  passage  is  Bottom's: — 

"I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  teare  a  Cat  in,  to  make  all  split 
the  raging  Rocks ;  and  shiuering  shocks  shall  break  the  locks  of  prison 
gates,  and  Phibbus  carre  shall  shine  from  farre,  and  make  and  marre  the 
foolish  Fates.  This  was  lofty."  M.  N.  Dreame,  1st  Fol.  p.  147,  col.  2. 

"Let  mee  play  the  Lyon  too,  I  will  roare  that  I  will  doe  any  mans  heart 
good  to  heare  me.  I  will  roare,  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  say,  Let  him 
roare  againe,  let  him  roare  againe."— #.  F.  J.  F.] 


N.  TATE,  1686, 


TO    THE 


AUTHOR  [SiR  FRANCIS  FANE]. 

WHen  o'r  the  World  the  mild  Auguftus  reign  a, 
Wit's  Empire  too  the  Roman  Poets  gaind : 
So  when  the  fir jl  aiifpicious  James  pojjejl 
Our  Brittim  World,  and  in  PqffeJJing  blejl; 
Our  Poets  wore  the  Laurels  of  the  Age, 
While  Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  Johnfon  Crown  d  the  Stage. 
And  tho1  our  Coefar's^/zce  have  raif'd  the  State, 
Our  Poetry  fujlains  the  Roman  Fate. 
In  lefs  Effays  fucceffful  we  have  been, 
But  lojl  the  Nobler  Province  of  the  Scene: 
Perverters,  not  Reformers  of  the  Stage, 
Depravd  to  Farce,  or  more  fantajlick  Rage. 

How  therefore  Jhall  we  Celebrate  thy  Name, 
Whofe  Genius  hasfo  well  retrieved  our  Fame  ? 
Whofe  happy  Mufefuch  Wonders  can  impart, 
And  temper  Shakefpear's  Flame  with  Johnfon'*  Art. 
Whofe  Characters  fet  jujl  Examples  forth  ; 
Mix  Humane  Frailties  with  Heroick  Worth  : 
Shunning  th'  Extreams  in  Modern  Heroes  feen, 
Than  God's  more  perfe6l,  or  more  frail  than  Men. 
With  Reafon,  Nature,  Truth,  our  Minds  you  treat, 
Andjhew  a  Prince  irregularly  great, 


,jg  N.    TATE,    1686. 

A  generous  Souljlormd  ly  impetuous  Love, 

IVhich  yet  from  Virtue  s  Centre  f corns  to  move. 

Thus  while  the  Hero  does  himfelf  defeat, 

Your  Tamerlane  is  rendred  truly  GREAT. 

When  ly  his  Troops  whole  Empires  were  orthrown, 

'Twas  Fortunes  Work,  this  Conquejl  was  his  own. 

Your  Monarch  rages  in  Othello's  Strein, 

lago  in  Ragalzan  lives  again. 

Not  Hecuba  like  your  Defpina  Ragd, 

Like  Her,  for  Empire  and  a  Monarch's  Fate  engaged. 

With  Iphigene  your  Fair  Irene  vies, 

And  falls  a  more  lamented  Sacrifice. 

Your  Stile,  tho  juft,fulfervient  to  the  Thought; 
So  Milton,  by  Aonian  Mufes  taught, 
Your  Numbers  in  Majejlic  Plainnefs  wrought.1  .     . 

Thus,  for  a  Theatre  the  World  you  find, 
And  your  Applauding  Audience,  All  Mankind. 

N.  TATE. 

The  /  Sacrifice./  A  /  Tragedy./  By  the  Honourable  /  Sir 
Francis  Fane,/ Knight  of  the  Bath./  Licensed,/  May  4,  i686./ 
Ro.  L' Estrange.  I  London,  /  Printed  by  Jf.  R.  for  John  Weld 
at  the  Crown  \  between  the  Temple  Gates  in  Fleetstreet,] 
i686./  4to. 

Dramatis  Personae. — Tamerlane  the  Great :  Bajazet,  Emperor  of  the 
Turks.  Ragahan,  one  of  Tamerlane's  Chief  Officers  :  a  Villain.  Irene, 
Tamerlane's  Daughter  :  Despina,  Bajazet's  Wife. 


1  '  So  Milton,'  &c.,  omitted  in  3d  ed.  1687.   '  Strein  '  is  printed  '  Strain.' 
—  Ib. 

[Sir  Francis  ought  to  have  paid  well  for  Tate's  praise.     F.  J.  F.] 


EDWARD  RAVENSCROFT,  1686. 

I  think  it  a  greater  theft  to  Rob  the  dead  of  their  Praife,  then 
the  Living  of  their  Money.  That  I  may  not  appear  Guilty  of 
iuch  a  Crime,  'tis  neceflary  I  mould  acquaint  you,  that  there  is  a 
Play  in  Mr.  Shakefpears  Volume  under  the  name  of  Titus 
Andronicus,  from  whence  I  drew  part  of  this.  I  have  been  told 
by  fome  anciently  converfant  with  the  Stage,  that  it  was  not 
Originally  his,  but  brought  by  a  private  Author  to  be  Acted,  and 
he  only  gave  fome  Mafler-touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  Principal 
Parts  or  Characters  j  this  I  am  apt  to  believe,  becaufe  'tis  the  moft 
incorrect  and  indigefted  piece  in  all  his  Works,  It  feems  rather 
a  heap  of  Rubbifli  then  a  Structure. 

Titus  Andronicus^  or  the  Rape  of  Lavinitk 

1687.     [4/0.]     To  the  Reader. 
(Licensed,  Dec.  21,  1686.)     C.  M.  I. 
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THO.  JE7ON,   1686. 

Therefore  if  in  greater  and  more*  evident  Points  the  Lawyer  can 
no  more  le  without  his  Fee,  than  the  Lord  Chancellour  his  Mace, 
or  a  Poet  without  Errors,  (my  fe/f  alone  exempted)  whyjhoud  the 
Judgment  of  a  Man  that  is  partially  byafs'd  again/I  the  Banditti, 
rule  the  Author  s  opinion  in  his  own  .  Hemifphere,  and  discufs  at 
large  the  Virtues  of  JobfonV  Wife,  without  the  Management  oj 
Hobbs  his  Leviathan  ?  Whyjhoud  Shakefpear,  Johnfon,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  that  are  no  way  Adequate  to  the  profound  Intel- 
lc£is  of  my  prefent  Atonement,  le  ranked  above  the  Laborious,  tho' 
dull  States-man. 

—  Sed  Vafhim  Vaftior  Ipfe, 
Suftulit  ^Eydes,1  &c.     Ov.  Metam. 


The  Preface  to  The  /  Devil  of  a  Wife,  /  or  a  /  Comical  Trans- 
formation.] As  it  is  Acted  by  their  Majesties  /  Servants  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  /  Dorset  Garden./  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici.  / 
Licensed  March  3Oth.  1686.  R.  L.  S./  London,  \  Printed, 
by  J.  fffptinstall,  for  J.  Eaglesfield  \  at  the  Marigold  over 
against  the  Globe-Tavern  in  /  Fleet-Street.  MDCLXXXVI./ 
4to./ 


[In  excuse  of  the  chaff  above,  may  be  cited  "  The  Epistle  Dedicatory. 
To  my  Worthy  Friends  and  Patrons  at  Lockets  Ordinary. 

"You  are  not  to  be  told,  that  Poets  are  sawcy,  verysawcy,  mighty  sawcy, 
but  your  (wou'd  be)  Poet,  or  Farce  Snipper  Snapper,  such  a  Promiscuous 
Riddle  me  Re,  as  my  self  always  super-abounding  j  Therefore  do  1  heartily 
hope,  but  more  humbly  entreat,  that  with  the  Piercing  Eye  of  Understand- 
ing, and  through  the  Orbicuous  Glass  of  Reason,  you  will  perfectly  discern, 
and  then  wholly  attribute  the  bold  Presumption  of  this  sharp  Epistle  (as  I 
may  justly  term  it)  to  my  Seeming  self  as  Audacious  Jevon  the  Poet,  and 
not  to  my  Real  self  as  Modest  Mr.  Jevon  the  Player."—  F.  J.  F.] 


'  (Theseus,  son  of  ^Egeas)  in  subsequent  editions  (1693,  1695, 
1724,  1735)  is  printed  incorrectly  *  ^Egynes.'     The  passage  really  is  : 

"  Antiquus  crater,  quem  vastum  vastior  ipsi 
Sustulit  ^Egides  ;"  (Metam.  xii,  235-6.) 
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Bred[wel].  'Tis  a  pretty  convenient  Tub  Madam.  He  may 
lie  along  in't,  there's  jufl  room  for  an  old  Joyn'd  Stool  betides 
the  Bed,  which  one  cannot  call  a  Cabin,  about  the  largenefs  of 
a  Pantry  Bin,  or  a  Usurer's  Trunk,  there  had  been  Dornex2 
Curtains  to't  in  the  Days  of  Yore;  but  they  were  now 
annihilated,  and  nothing  left  to  fave  his  Eyes  from  the  Light, 
but  my  Land-ladies  Blew  Apron,  ty'd  by  the  firings  before  the 
Window,  in  which  flood  a  broken  fixpenny  Looking-Glafs,  that 
fhow'd  as  many  Faces,  as  the  Scene  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
could  but  jufl  fland  upright,  and  then  the  Comb-Cafe  fill'd  it. 

The  J  Luckey  Chance,  \oran\  Aldermans  /  Bargain,  j  A  \ 
Comedy. I  As  it  is  Acted  by  their  Majesty's  /  Servants.] 
Written  by  Mrs.  A.  Behn,  /  1687.*  /  4to./  [p.  10]. 
Halli well's  Folio  Shakespeare,  xii.  61. 

Is  that  any  more  than  you  fee  in  the  mofl  celebrated  of  your 
plays  ?  as  City  Politicks,  the  Lady  Mayorefs,  and  the  Old  Law- 
yers Wife.  So  in  that  lucky  play  of  the  London  Cuckolds.  And 
in  that  good  comedy  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  Valentinian,  *  *  *  In 
Palentinian,  fee  the  Scene  between  the  Court  Bawds.  And 
Valentinian  all  loofe  and  rufl'd  a  Moment  after  the  Rape  and 

1  The  Mus.  Catalogue  calls  her  «  Aphara.' 

2  Dormer  (in  Halliwell).     But  Dornex  is  in  the  Museum  original.     It  is 
the  Italian  t'Spalliera  ...  a  kinde  of  stuffe   made  for  hangings  called 
Darnix.'     1598.     Florio. 

Dornex  too  in  Behn's  Plays,  Histories,  and  Novels,  6  vols.  1871,  Vol. 
III.  p.  178,  and  Behn,  Plays,  4  vols.  1724.  Vol.  Hi.  p.  178. 

3  This  may  be  Printed,  April  23,  1686.    R.  P.  /  London.j     Printed  by  R. 
H.  for  W.  Canning,  at  his  Shop  in  Vine-Court,  Middle- Tern  pie.     1687. 

SH    ALLN.  BK. — II.  V 
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all  this  you  fee  without  fcandal,  and  a  thoufand  others.  The 
Moor  of  Venice  in  many  places.  The  Maids  Tragedy. —  *  *  * 
All  thefe  I  Name  as  fome  of  the  beft  Plays  I  know,-  If  1  mould 
repeat  the  Words  expreft  in  thefe  Scenes  I  mention,  I  might 
juftly  be  charg'd  with  courfe  ill  Manners,  and  very  little  Modefty, 
and  yet  they  fo  naturally  fall  into  the  places  they  are  defigned  for, 
and  fo  are  proper  for  the  Bufinefs,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  Fault 
to  be  found  with  them ;  though  I  fay  thofe  things  in  any  of  mine 
would  damn  the  whole  Peice,  and  alarm  the  Town.  *  *  * 
And  this  one  thing  I  will  venture  to  fay,  though  againfl  my 
Nature,  becaufe  it  has  a  Vanity  In  it :  That  had  the  Plays  I  have 
writ  come  forth  under  any  Mans  Name  and  never  known  to 
have  been  mine ;  I  appeal  to  all  unbyaft  Judges  of  Senfe,  if  they 
had  not  faid  that  Perfon  had  made  as  many  good  Comedies,  as 
any  one  Man  that  has  writ  in  our  Age  5  but  a  Devil  on't  the 
Woman  damns  the  Poet. 

ib.  A  4.     Mrs.  A.  Behn's  Preface  to  The  Luckey  Chance. 

[F.J.F,] 
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The  Defence  of  the  firft  [the  Pulpit]  is  left  to  the  Reverend 
Gown,  but  the  departing  Stage  can  le  no  otherwife  rejlord,  but  ly 
fome  leading  Spirits,  fo  Generous,  fo  P ul lick,  and  Jo  Indefatig- 
able as  that  of  your  Lord/hip,  whofe  Patronages  are  f efficient  to 
fupport  it,  whofe  Wit  and  ludgment  to  defend  it,  and  whofe 
Goodnefs  and  Quality  to  j ujlifie  it ;  fuch  Encouragement  wou  d 
infpire  the  Poets  with  new  Arts  to  pleafe,  and  the  Actors  with 
Induftry.  "Twos  this  that  occafioned  fo  many  Admirable  Plays 
heretofore,  as  ShakefpearV,  Fletcher's  and  lohnfonV,  and  'twas 
this  alone  that  made  the  Town  able  to  keepfo  many  Play-houfes 
alive,  who  now  cannot  f apply  one. 

"  Emperor  /  of  the  /  Moon :  /  A  /  Farce./  As  it  is  acted 
by  Their  /  Maiesties  Servants,  /  At  the  /  Queens  The- 
atre./ Written  by  Mrs  A.  Behn.\  London  :  /  Printed 
by  R.  Holt,  for  Joseph  Knight,  and  Francis  \  Sannders, 
at  the  Blew  Anchor  in  the  lower  Walk  of  the  /  New  Ex- 
change,  1687. /  4to.  Dedication  "to  the  Lord  Marquess 
of  Worcester."  sign.  A3. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


1  Mrs  Behn  got  more  credit  as  an  authoress  than  as  a  translatress  : — 
I'd  let  him  take  Almanzor  for  his  Theme  ; 
In  lofty  Verses  make  Maximin  Blaspheme, 
Or  sing  in  softer  Ayres  St.  Katharine's  Dream. 
Nay,  I  cou'd  hear  him  damn  last  Age's  Wit, 
And  rail  at  Excellence  he  ne'er  can  hit ; 
His  Envy  shou'd  at  powerful  Cowley  rage, 
And  banish  Sense  with  Johnson  from  the  Stage  ; 
His  Sacrilege  should  plunder  Shakesfiear's  Urn, 
With  a  dull  Prologue  make  the  Ghost  return 
To  bear  a  second  Death,  and  greater  Pain, 
While  the  Fiend's  Words  the  Oracle  prophane  ; 
But  when  not  satisfy'd  with  Spoils  at  home, 
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The  Pyrate  wou'd  to  foreign  Borders  roam  ; 
May  he  still  split  on  some  unlucky  Coast, 
And  have  his  Works  or  Dictionary  lost ; 
That  he  may  know  what  Roman  Authors  mean, 
No  more  than  does  our  blind  Translatress  Behn,1 

A  Satyr  on  the  Modern  Translators.     By  Mr  P r.     p. 

119.  Printed  in  Pecunia  obebliunt  Omnia.\  "  Money  / 
Masters  all  Things  :  /  or,  Satyrical  Poems,  /  shewing  / 
The  Power  and  Influence  of  Money  /  over  all  Men  /  of 
what  Profession  or  /  Trade  soever  they  be.  /  To  which 
are  added,  /  A  Lenten  Litany,  by  Mr  C— — d,  [  a  Satyr 
on  Mr  Dryden,  and  several  /  other  Modern  Translators  ; 
also  a  Sd\tyr  on  Women  in  general  :  Together  with/ 

Mr  Oldkam's  Character  of  a  cer/tain  Ugly  Old   P 

[Preacher,  see  pp.  131,  132]  ******  Printed,  and 
Sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  /  London  and  Westminster, 
1698." 

This  Satyr  is  not  in  the  edition  of  Pecunia  published  at  York  1696,  4*° 
P r,  C — d,  and  P are  conjectured  in  the  British  Museum   Cata- 
logue to  be  Prior,  Coward,  and  Player.    In  the  Supplement  to  the  Works  of 
the  Most  celebrated  Minor  Poets,  London,  F.  Cogan,  1750,  Part  II.  p.  12, 
it  is  placed  first  among  "  Poems  by  Mr  Prior." — PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 

[Note.  Prior's  Satyr  on  the  Modern  Translators  was  printed  in  Poems 
on  Affairs  of  State,  Part  7,  1697,  p.  207,  and  there  dated,  1684.  See 
before,  p.  300.  M.] 

1  Lycidus,  or  the  Lover  in  Fashion,  translated  by  Mrs.  A.  Behn,  1688. 
4to. — Bohn's  Lowndes,  i.  147. 
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But  I  might  have  fpared  this  Quotation,  and  you  your  avow- 
ing :  For  this  Character  might  as  well  have  been  borrowed  from 
fome  of  the  Stalls  in  Bedlam,  or  any  of  your  own  hair-brain' d 
Coxcombs,  which  you  call  Heroes,  and  Perfons  of  Honour. 
I  remember  juft  fuch  another  fuming  Achilles  in  Shakefpear, 
one  Ancient  Piflol,  whom  he  avows  to  le  a  man  of  fo  Jiery  a 
temper,  andfo  impatient  of  an  injury,  even  from  Sir  John  Falftajf 
his  Captainy  and  a  Knight,  that  he  not  only  difoleyed  his  Com- 
mands abnut  carrying  a  Letter  to  Mrs.  Page,  lut  returned  him 
an  anfwer  as  full  of  contumely,  and  in  as  opprobrious  terms  as  he 
could  imagine.*  % 

Let  Vultures  gripe  thy  guts,  for  gourd  and  Fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor  : 
Tefler  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thoujhalt  lack, 
Bafe  Prygian  Turk,  &c. 

Let's  fee  e'er  an  Alencerrago  fly  a  higher  pitch.  Take  him 
at  another  turn  quarrelling  with  Corporal  Nym,  an  old  Zegri  : 
The  difference  arofe  about  mine  Hoftefs  Quickly  (for  I  would 
not  give  a  Rum  for  a  man  unlefs  he  be  particular  in  matters  of 
this  moment)  they  both  aimed  at  her  body,  but  Alencerrago 
Piftol  defies  his  Rival  in  thefe  words : 

Fetch  from  the  Powdring-Tub  of  Infamy 

That  Laxar-Kite  of  CreJJids  kind, 

1  The  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue  gives  an  alternative  '  Matthew,'  but  '  Martin  ' 
is  signed  at  the  foot  of  p.  16  of  the  Notes. 
*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
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Doll  Tearlheet,^?  ly  name,  and  her  efpoufe :  I  have  and 

I  will  hold 

The  quondam  Quickly  for  the  onelyjhe* 
And  pauca 

There's  enough. 

Notes/  Upon  /  Mr.  Dryden's  Poems  /  In  /  Four  Letters./ 
By  M.  Clifford,  late  Master  of  the  /  Charter-House, 
London.j  To  which  are  annexed  some  Reflections  upon 
the  /  Hind  and  Panther.  By  another  Hand./  [motto 
from]  Juven.  Sat.  7.  London.  Printed  in  the  year 
.1687.1  The  Second  Letter,  p.  6-7. 

But  pray  give  me  leave  without  any  offence,  to  ask  you  why 
it  was  a  Fault  in  Shakefpear,  that  his  Plays  were  grounded  upon 
JmpoJJililities,  and  fo  meanly  written,  that  the  Comedy  neithet 
caufed  your  Mirth,  nor  the  [p.  8]  ferious  part  your  Concernment  ? 
This  you  fay  in  your  Poflfcript il.  p.  7-8. 

Mr.  Dryden, 

THere  is  one  of  your  Virtues  which  I  cannot  forbear  to 
animadvert  upon,  which  is  your  excefs  of  Modefly  -,  When 
you  tell  us  in  your  Poftfcript  to  Granada,  That  Shakefpear  is 
lelow  *  the  Dullejl  Writer  of  Ours,  or  any  precedent  Age.  In 
which  by  your  favour,  you  Recede  as  much  from  your  own 
Right,  as  you  difparage  Almanzor,  becaufe  he  is  yours,  in  pre- 
ferring Ben.  Johnfons  Cethegus  before  him;  faying  in  your 
Preface,  that  his  Rodomontadoes  are  neither  fo  irrational  as  the 
others,  nor  fo  impoflible  to  be  put  in  execution. 

il.  The  Third  Letter,  p.  10-11 

We  follow  Fate  which  does  toofajl  purfue. 
'Tisjuft  that  Flames  Jhould  be  condemn  d  to  Fire. 

You  muft  not  take  it  ill,  Mr.  Dryden,  if  I  fufpeft  both  thofe 
Verfes  to  have  a  flrong  tin6ture  of  Nonfenfe,  but  if  you'l  defend 
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'em,  of  all  loves  I  beg  of  thee  that  thou  would'ft  conftrue  them, 
and  put  them  into  fenfe:  for  to  me,  as  Parfon  Hugh  fays  in 
Shakefpear,  they  feemed  Lunacies,  it  is  mad  as  a  mad  Dog,  it  is 
affeaatious.1  il.  p.  12.  — F.  J.  F. 

1  This  was  an  adjective  then  new  to  the  English  language,  I  believe,  made 
by  the  compositor  turning  the  n  of  the  Welsh  Parson  Evans's  *  it  is  affec- 
tations '  in  Merry  Wives,  I.  i.  150.  The  short  extract  containing  it  was  the 
only  one  sent-in  for  the  word  for  the  Philological  Society's  new  English 
Dictionary.  As  '  affectatious '  has  more  ridicule  in  it  than  *  affected',  it 
should  be  kept  and  uzed. 
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And  tho'  the  Examples  are  peculiar  to  fome  extraordinary 
Figures  of  Female  greatnefs,  yet  not  diffentaneous  to  what  has 
been  verify'd  from,  authentique  Records,  in  which  we  may  find 
not  only  the  daring  exploits  of  a  Joan  of  Orleans,  but  the 
prowefs  of  Queens ;  witnefs  that  gallant  Katherine,  Wife  to  our 

King  Henry  the  Sixth  ; 

[Preface,  A.  6.] 

Of  which,  he  Chaucer,  Spencer,  much  beheld, 

And  where  their  Learned  Poems  moft  excell'd. 

Tho'  words  now  obfolete  exprefs  their  Flame, 

Like  Gemms  that  out  of  Fafhon  value  Claim. 

Near  thefe  in  Statue  witty  Shakfpere  flood, 

Whofe  early  Plays  were  fooneft  next  to  Good. 

And  Like  a  vaft  Dramatick  Founder  Ihow'd 

Bounties  of  Wit  from  his  large  Genius  flow'd. 

Whofe  worth  was  by  this  Learned  [Polyafter]  duly  weigh' d, 

As  in  Effigie  there  he  flood  difplay'd. 

But  more  ftupendious  to  his  Soul  appear' d 

Proportions  which  great  Johnfons  Form  declar'd, 

Whofe  deep  Effigies  he  wifh'd  longer  date 

Then  Polilh'd  art  in  ftone  cou'd  Celebrate. 

[/•  I37-] 

Arm'd  Cap-a-Pe  his  Militants  appear'd, 

Who'd  think  they  mock  of  Foes  or  guns  had  fear'd  j 

[p.  170.] 

Caroloiades,  /  or,  /  The  Rebellion  of  Forty  One.  /  In  Ten 
Books.  I  A  Heroick  Poem  [By  Hon  Edward  Howard} 
Licensed  May  22,  1688  /  .  .  .  London,  /  .  .  .  1689. 
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The  first  extract  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  Henry  VI.  The  second  was 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Firth  in  Notes  and  Queries  (1888),  vii,  p.  285/2. 
The  third  may  be  reminiscent  of  Hamlet.  Polyaster  is  "  A  Denomination 
under  which  is  described  a  Character  of  Science,"  p.  129,  note,  ''whose 
then  aboad  near  Oxfords  confines  stood."  In  his  study  are  statues  of 
eminent  men.  M. 
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. 

When  in  a  Comick  fweetnefs  you  appear, 
Ben  Johnfons  humour  feems  revived  there. 
When  lofty  Paffions  thunder  from  your  Pen, 
Methinks  I  hear  Great  Shakefpear  once  again. 
But  what  do's  moft  your  Poetry  commend  ? 
You  ev'n  begin  where  thofe  great  Wits  did  end. 

Poetical  /  Recreations.  /  ...  In  Two  Parts  /  Part  I  f 
Occasionally  Written  by  Mrs.  fane  Barker  /  Part  II  /  By 
several  Gentlemen  of  the  Universities  /  and  Others.}  .  .  . 
London.  .  .  .  1688. 

Dedicatory  Poem  by  Philaster,  St.  John's  College. 


[Pointed  out  by  G.  Thorn-Drury,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  x,  vol.  i, 
p.  44,  col.  I.     M.] 


*  Anonymous  >  1688. 

Who'd  be  of  Old  mad  Timons  mind, 
(Becaufe  he  did)  to  hate  Mankind  ? 

Miscellanea :  /  or,  the  /  Second  Part  j  of  j  Poetical  /  Recrea- 
tions  I  Combos' d  by  several  Authors.  /  .  .  .  London.  .  .  . 
1688. 


[Probably  a  reference  to  Shakspere's  Timon.     M.] 
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[See  the  first  allusion  to  Sh.  in  this  volume,  under  Kirkman,  1661, 
above,  p.  105.] 

But  before  I  quit  this  Paper,  I  dejlre  my  Readers  leave  to  take 
a  View  of  Plagiaries  in  general,  and  that  we  may  obferve  the  differ- 
ent proceedings  between  the  Ancients  and  our  Modern  Writers. 
*  *  *  [Sig.  a] 

But  let  us  now  obferve  how  thefe  Eminent  Men  [Virgil,  Ovid, 
and  Terence]  manage  what  they  borrowed;  and  then  compare  them 
with  thofe  of  our  times.  Firft,  They  propoj'd  to  themfelves  thofe 
Authors  whofe  Works  they  borrowed  from,  for  their  Model 
Secondly,  They  were  cautious  to  borrow  only  what  they  found 
beautiful  in  them,  and  rejected  the  reft.  *  *  *  Thirdly,  They  plainly 
confefs'd  what  they  borrow' d,  and  modeftly  afcriVd  the  credit  of  it 
to  the  Author  whence  'twas  originally  taken.  *  *  *  *  [Sig.  a, 
back] 

Laftly,  Whatsoever  thefe  ancient  Poets  (particularly  Virgil) 
copyedfrom  any  Author,  they  took  care  not  only  to  alter  it  for  their 
purpofe ;  but  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  it :  and  afterwards  to  infert 
it  fo  handfomly  into  their  Poems,  (the  body  and  Oeconomy  oj 
which  was  generally  their  own)  that  what  they  borrow  'd,feemed 
of  the  fame  Contexture  with  what  was  originally  theirs.  So  that  it 
might  be  truly  faid  of  them  3  Apparet  unde  fumptum  fit,  aliud 
tamen  quam  unde  (it,  apparet. 

If  we  now  on  the  other  fide  examine  the  proceedings  of  our  late 
Englifh  Writers,  wejhall  Jind  them  diametrically  oppojite  in  all 
things.  Shakfpear  and  Johnfon  indeed  imitated  thefe  Illuftrious 
Men  I  have  cited;  the  one  having  borrowed  the  Comedy  of  Errours 
from  the  Menechmi  of  Plautus  ;  the  other  has  made  ufe  not  only 
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of  him,  lut  of  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Salust,  and  fever al  others, 
according  to  his  occajlons :  for  which  he  is  commended  ly  Mr. 
Dryden,  as  having  thereby  beautified  our  Language:  *  *  *  Eplst  to 
But  for  the  mojl  part  we  are  treated  far  otherwife ;  not  with  stronger. 
round  Roman   Wit,  as  in  Ben's  time,  lut  with  empty  French 
Kick/haws,  which  yet  our  Poetical  Hofisferve  up  to  us  for  Regales 
of  their  own  Cookery- ;  [Sig.  a.  2] 

'  Tis  true  indeed,  what  is  lorrow'dfrom  Shakfpeare  or  Fletcher, 
is  ufually  own 'd  ly  our  Poets,  lecaufe  every  one  would  Le  able  to 
convi6l  them  of  Theft,  Jliould  they  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  [Sig. 
a  3-] 

Preface  to  J&omttS  &rtumpf)ans :  /  Or  the  /  Plagiaries  / 
of  the  /  English  Stage  ;  /  Expos'd  in  a  /  Catalogue  /  of 
all  the  /  Comedies,  Tragi-Comedies,  Masques,  Tragedies, 
Opera? s,  Pastorals,  Interludes,  &c.  Both  Ancient  and 
Modern  that  were  ever  yet  Printed  in  English.  The 
Names  of  their  Known  and  Supposed  Authors./  Their 
several  Volumes  and  Editions  :  With  an  Account  of/  the 
various  Originals,  as  well  English,  French  and  Italian 
as  /  Greek  and  Latine ;  from  whence  most  of  them  have 
Stole  /  their  Plots./  By  GERARD  LANGBAINF 
Esq  ;  *  *  *  *  London  :  Printed  for  N.  C.  &  are  to  be 
sold  by  Sam.  Holford,  at  the  Crown  in  the  Pall  Mall. 
I688./  4to. 


At  pp.  21,  22,  is  a  catalogue  of  Shakespear's  plays  including  Cromwell's 
History;  "John  K.  of  England,  2  Pts.  H.  Fol." ;  Locrine's  Tragedy; 
London  Prodigal ;  Old-Castle,  Lord  Cobham's  Life  and  Death  j  Puritan 
Widow ;  Yorkshire  Tragedy ;  Birth  of  Merlin— 41  entries — with  notes  of 
he  sources  of  most  of  the  plays.  At  the  end  of  the  thin  volume  is  an 
Alphabetical  Index  of  Plays. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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1688. 

Plays  Printed  for  Henry  Herringman,  and    Sold   by  Jofeph 
Knight,  and  Francis  Saunders. 

*  *  *  * 

By  Mr.  Shakefpear. 
Hamlet. 
Macbeth. 
Julius  Caefar. 

List  of  Plays  on  p.  68  of  "  A  /  Fool's  Preferment,  /  Or, 
The  /  Three  Dukes  of  Dunstable.  /  A  Comedy./  As  it 
was  Acted  at  the  Queens  Theatre  in  /  Dorset-Garden,  by 
Their  Majesties  Ser-/vants./  Written  by  Mr.  D'urfey.l 
Together,  with  all  the  Songs  and  Notes  to  'em,  /  Excel- 
lently Compos'd  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell.  1688.  /  Licensed,  / 
May  21,  1688.  R.P.\....  Printed  for /AT.  Knight, 
and  Fra.  Saunders  at  the  Blue  Anchor  \  in  the  Lower 
Walk  of  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  i688./ 


Shakspere  comes  after  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Earl  of  Orrery,  Mr.  Wicherly,  Major  Porter,  Sir  George  Etherege,  Mr. 
Dryden,  Mr.  Shadwell,  Mr.  Killigrew.  He  is  before  Mr.  Cowley,  Sir 
Charles  Sydley,  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  Sir  Francis  Fane,  Mr.  Caril,  and 
Plays  '  By  Several.'— F.  J.  F. 
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WILLIAM  FULMAN,  AND  [RICHARD  DAVIES], 

about  1688. 


William  Shakefpeare  was  born  at  Stratford  upon  Avon  in 
Warwickshire,  about  1563-4.  [Much  given  to  all  unluckinefle 
in  Healing  venifon  and  Rabbits  particularly  from  Sr  Lucy,  who 
had  him  oft  whipt  &  fometimes  Imprifoned  &  at  laft  made  Him 
fly  his  Native  Country  to  his  great  Advancem*  but  His  reveng 
was  fo  great,  that  he  is  his  Juftice  Clodpate,  and  calls  him  a 
great  man  &  y*  in  allufion  to  his  name  bore  three  lowfes  rampant 
for  his  Arms.] 

From  an  Actor  of  Playes  he  became  a  Compofer.  He  dyed 
Apr.  23,  1616,  JEtat.  53,  probably  at  Stratford,  for  there  he  is 
buryed  and  hath  a  Monument,  [on  wche  He  lays  a 
Heavy  curfe  upon  any  one  who  mal  remoove  his 
bones.  He  dyed  a  papift] 


Dugd.  p.  520. 


Fulman  Manuscripts  (1670—1688),  vol.  xv.  No.  7, 
/.  22.  In  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  ( The  portions  here  in  brackets  are  those 
attributed  to  Davits.) 


This  annotator  on  the  adversaria  of  the  Rev.  William  Fulman  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  Rector  of  Sapperton  in  Gloucester- 
shire :  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  manuscript.  It  is  in  five  or  six 
different  hands ;  and  only  two  other  annotations,  both  very  short,  are  in 
Davies'  supposed  autograph.  Little  is  known  of  him.  He  died  in  1708. 
Fulman  died  in  1688.  By  "Justice  Clodpate"  Davies  designates  Shake- 
speare's Shallow.  We  observe  that  Dowdall,  at  the  end  of  his  letter  to 
Southwell  (quoted  after,  p.  417),  applies  the  same  nickname  to  one  of  the 
sitting  judges  of  the  Spring  Assize  at  Warwick,  in  1693.  C.  M.  T. 
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THOMAS  BROWNE,  1688. 

Bugen.  Tho  you  cannot  fay  Mr  Bays  with  the  Heroe  in 
Shakefpear,  that  the  World's  your  Oyfter,  and  you  have  opened 
it  with  your  Sword  j  *  yet  you  may  fafely  fay  the  World's  your 
Sheet  of  Paper,  and  you  have  blotted  it  with  your  Ink. 

(/•  7.) 

Crites.  But  pray  Mr  Bays,  what  did  you  fay  to  Shakefpear , 
Johnfon,  &  the  reft  of  them?  Methinks  your  new-fettled 
Monarchy  fhould  ftand  in  a  great  deal  of  danger,  as  long  as  thefe 
Authors  continued  in  any  refpecl  and  authority  among  the 
People. 

Bays.  To  prevent,  Sir,  all  ftorms  that  might  have  iffued 
from  that  quarter,  I  prefently  fet  me  up  an  Index  expurgatorius 
*  *  I  fulminated  Johnfons  affected  Style,  his  dull  way  of 
making  Love,  his  Thefts  and  mean  characters :  Shakefpears 
Ignorance,  long  Periods,  and  Barbarous  Language :  Fletchers 
want  of  a  Gentlemans  Education  j  fo  often,  you  do  obferve  me 
Mr  Crites,  that  fcarce  one  in  a  hundred  had  the  aflurance  to  offer 
one  good  word  in  their  behalf. 

(/•  i5-) 

The  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bays  changing  his  Religion  1688   [4/0]. 


*  [Pistol,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor y  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  1.  2.     C.  M.  I.] 
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JOHN  EVELYN,  12  Aug.  1689. 

For  there  were  the  Pidures  of  Fifher,  Fox,  Sr  Tho. 
More,  Tho.  Lord  Cromwell,  Dr.  Nowel,  &c.  And  what 
was  moft  agreeable  to  his  Lops  general  humor,  Old  Chaucer, 
Shakfpere,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  were  both  in  one  piece, 
Spencer,  Mr.  Waller,  Cowley,  Hudibras,  which  laft  he  plac'd  in 
the  roome  where  he  uf  d  to  eate  &  dine  in  publiq,  mofl  of  which, 
if  not  all,  are  at  the  prefent  at  Cornebery,  in  Oxfordfhirej 

Letter  "  To  Mr.  Pepys"   describing  the  then   late  Lord 

Clarendon's  house. 

Memoirs  :  Edited  by  William  Bray.   1819.    Vol.  2,  /.  242. 

C.  M.  I. 


SH.   AI.LN.   BK. — II. 
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T.  BETTERTON,  1690. 

Epilogue.  p.  75. 

»  *  *  *  • 

When  this  is  brought  to  pafs,  I  am  afraid 
That  in  a  Play-houfe  I  shall  dye  a  Maid ; 
That  Miracles  dont  ceafe,  and  IJhallfee 
Some  Players  Martyrs  for  their  Honejly. 
J.  H.  -  -  -  the  greatejl  Bigot  of  the  Nation, 
And  fee  him  burn  for  Tranfubjlantiation. 
Or  hope  to  fee,  from  fuch  a  Mongrel  breed, 
Wit  that  the  Godlike  Shakefpear^a//  exceed ; 
Or  what  has  droptfrom  Fletcher' s  fluent  Pen, 
Our  this  days  Author,  or  the  Learned  Ben. 

1690.     Thomas  Betterton.     Epilogue  to  his  alteration  of 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Prophetefs,  after  the  Manner  of 

an  Opera.1 

The  Epilogue  is  anonymous. 

Betterton's  *  Godlike '  Shakspere  matches  Crowne's  '  Divine '  (p.  259 
above),  and  Nat  Lee's  '  immortal '  (p.  264).  As  there  are  not  too  many  of 
such  epithets  in  these  Additions,  or  the  Centurie,  I  add  Powell's  *  immortal ' 
of  1696  : — 

'  Now  if  the  World  has  made  so  little  Provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Muses,  (as  kind  Davenants  too  true  Oracle  tells  us,)  I'm  afraid  upon  due 
Examination,  that  little  Bread  they  gather  will  be  found  almost  all  glean'd 

1  The  /  Prophetesse  /  or,  the  /  History  /  of  /  Dioclesian  /  Written  by 
Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher. I  With  /  ALTERATIONS  and  ADDI- 
TIONS, /  after  the  Maner  of  an  /  OPERA./  Represented  at  the  /  Queen's 
Theatre,  /  By  their  Majesties  Servants./  London,  /  Printed  for  Jacob 
Tonson  at  the  Judges  Head'm  Chancery  Lane,  1690. — Epilogue,  p.  75. 


T.    BETTERTON,     1690. 
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from  a  Theatre  ;  one  kind  honest  Actor,  that  frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon 
the  Stage  (as  the  Immortal  ShaMsphcar'has  it,)  is  possibly  a  greater  Bene- 
factor to  the  Muses,  then  the  greatest  Family  of  Grandees  that  run  Pedigrees, 
and  track  Originals  up  from  the  Conquest.' 

1696.    G.  Powell.    The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Treacherous  Brothers  : 
A  Tragedy.     London,  1696,  4°. ' 

F.  J.  F. 


1  The  /  Treacherous  Brothers  :  /  A  /  Tragedy  :  /  As  it  is  Acted  /  At  the  / 
Theatre-Royal  /  By  /  His  Majesty's  Servants./  Written  by  /  George 
Powell.}  London,  /  Printed  for  W.  Freeman,  at  the  Bible,  over/  against 
the  Middle-Temple-Gate  in  Fleet-Street,  16967  4*°. 
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T.  D'URFEY,  1690. 

Where  Verfe  has  not  the  power  to  Influence, 

What  method  ever  can  reform  the  Sence  ? 

What  would  a  Cato,  or  a  Virgil  be, 

Johnfon,  or  Shakefpeare,  to  the  Mobile  ? 

Or  how  would  Juvenal  appear  at  Court, 

That  writing  Truth  had  his  Bones  broken  for  't  r 

A  new /  Essay  /  In  Defence  of  /  Verse./  With  a  Satyr  /  Upon 
the  Enemies  of  /  Poetry,  in  "  New  /  Poems,/  Consisting  of  / 
Satyrs,  /  Elegies,  /  and  /  Odes  :  /  Together  with  a  /  Choice 
Collection  /  Of  the  Newest  /  Court  Songs,/  Set  to  Musick 
by  the  best  Masters  /  of  the  Age./  All  Written  by  Mr. 
D'Vrfey.l  ....  London,  Printed  for  J.  Bullord,  at  the  Old  / 
Black  Bear  in  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard,  and  /  A .  Roper,  at  the 
Bell  near  Temple-Bar,  1690."  p.  5.— F.  J.  F. 


?  ANON.,  or  WM.  MOUNTFORT,  1690. 

Here  [says  Wm.  Mountfort]  is  another  facetious  piece,  as 
Ironically  meant,  as  the  former  was  serioujlq  dejigned  ;  it  wasfent 
me  as  from  a  Woman,  to  make  it  go  down  the  glibber;  and  I 
think  I  could  not  do  the  Author  jujlice  (any  other  way}  but  in 
Printing  it. 

Hail  thou  the  Shakfphear  of  our  prefent  age, 
Who  doft  at  once,  fupply  and  grace  the  Stage 
With  different  proofs  of  thy  furprizing  wit, 
Vying  with  what  the  eftablifh'd  Pens  have  writ. 

(Sign.  A  4.) 

But  to  encreafe  the  wonder  of  thy  pen, 
Thou  art  not  now,  more  learn'd  then  Shakefpear  then 
Who  to  th'  amaze  of  the  more  Letter'd  men, 
Minted  fuch  thoughts  from  his  own  Natural  Brain, 
As  the  great  Readers,  fince  could  ne're  attain, 
Though  daily  they  the  flock  of  Learning  drain, 

(Sign.  A  4  back.) 

How  long  in  vain,  had  Nature  flriv'd  to  frame 
An  acting  Poet,  till  great  Shakpher  came  ; 
And  thou  the  next  wil't  Rival  him  in  Fame. 

(Sign,  a.) 

The  Preface  to  the  Reader,  to  The  f  Successful  Strangers,  / 
a  I  Tragi- Comedy : I  ....  written  I  by  William  Mount- 
fort  /  .  .  .  .  London  /  1690,  4to./  (See  also  p.  342. 
Did  Mountfort  himself  write  this  skit  on  himself? 

F.  J   F. 
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WILL:    MOUNTFORT,   1691. 

But  Virtue,  tho  Jhefufferd  long  at  lajl, 
Was  Crown 'd  with  a  reward  for  what  was  pajl ; 
The  honeft  thinking  Heathen  Jliewd  the  way, 
And  handed  Down  the  Moral  calUd  a  Play : 
Old  Ben.  and  Shakefpear  copied  what  they  writ, 
Then  Downright  Satyr  was  accounted  wit  ; 
The  Fox  and  Alchymift  expofd  the  Times, 
The  Perfons  then  was  loaded  with  their  Crimes  ; 
But  for  the  space  of  Twenty  years  and  more, 
You've  hifs'd  this  way  of  Writing  out  of  door, 
And  kick  and  winch  when  we  but  touch  the  fore.1 
But  asfome  Fajhions  longjince  ufelefs  grown, 
Are  now  Revived  and  all  the  Mode  o'  thJ  Town. 
Why  maynt  the  Antient  way  of  Writing  pleafe, 
And  in  its  turn  meet  with  the  fame  Succefs  ? 

Prologue  to  "  King  /  Edward  the  Third,  /  with  /  the  Fall  of/ 
Mortimer/  Earl  of  /  March./  An  Historicall  Play,  /  As  it  is 
Acted  at  the  Theatre-Royall,  /  By  their  Majesties  Servants./ 
London,  Printed  for  J.  Hindmarsh  at  the  Golden-Ball  against 
the  /  Royal  Exchange 1691.  4to.  —  F.  J.  F. 


1  Compare  Caryl's  earlier  complaint : — 

A  formal  Critick  with  his  wise  Grimace 

Will  on  the  Stage  appear  with  no  ill  grace : 

Most  of  that  Trade  in  this  Censorious  Age 

Have  little  of  the  Poet,  but  his  Rage  : 

Perhaps  old  Johnson' J  Gall  may  Jill  their  Pen; 

But  whereas  the  Judgment ',  and  the  salt  of  Ben  ? 

1667.     Jn.  Caryl.     Epilogue  to  The  English  Princes* 
or,    The  Death  of  Richard  the  III.     A   Tragedy 
Written  in  the  year  1666  and  Acted  at  his  Highness 
the   Duke  of  York's  Theatre.     Licensed   May  22 
1667.     London,  T.  Dring.     1667.     4°.     p.  66. 
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WILLIAM  MOUNTFORT,  1691 

Indifferent  Authors  in  mojl  Ages  have  keen  incourag 'd  and 
prefewd  under  the  Clemency  of  the  Nobility,  in  hopes  that  they 
might  le  letter :  But  the  feverity  of  our  Wits  would  have  thefrjl 
Plays  which  are  now  written,  equal  to  the  beJlofBen  Johnfon,  or 
Shakefpear  :  And  yet  they  do  notjhew  that  ejleemfor  their  Works 
which  they  pretend  to,  or  elfe  are  notfo  good  Judges  as  they  would 
le  thought :  When  we  can  fee  the  Town  throng  to  a  Farce,1  and 
Hamlet  not  Iring  Charges  :  But  notwithstanding  they  will  le 
Criticks,  and  will  fear ce  give  a  man  leave  to  mend ; 

The  Dedication  of  '  Greenwich-Park  :  /  A  /  Comedy./  .  .  . 
Acted  at  the  /  Theatre-Royal  /  by  Their  /  Majesties 
Servants./  Written  by  William  Mountfort./  London. 
....  MDCXCI.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Algernon 
Earl  of  Essex.' 


1  The  author  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  a  Days  Courtship,  a  Comedy,  1678, 
in  his  Prologue  complains, 

Th'  Old  English  Stage,  confin'd  to  Plot  and  Sense, 
Did  hold  abroad  but  small  intelligence, 
But  since  th'  invasion  of  the  forreign  Scene, 
Jack  pudding  Farce,  and  thundering  Machine. 
Dainties  to  your  graue  Ancestour's  unknown, 
(Who  never  disliked  wit  because  their  own) 
There's  not  a  Player  but  is  turned  a  scout, 
And  every  Scribler  sends  his  Envoys  out 
To  fetch  from  Paris,  Venice,  or  from  Rome, 
Fantastick  fopperies  to  please  at  home. 
And  that  each  act  may  rise  to  your  desire, 
Devils  and  Witches  must  each  Scene  inspire, 
Wit  rowls  in  Waves,  and  showers  down 


;pire, 
in  Fire.— F.  J.  F.  ) 
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WILLIAM    WALSH,  1691. 

[i]  Let  Mifogynes  appear,  at  the  Head  of  his  Regiment,  that 
makes  a  worfe  Figure  than  Sir  John  Falftqffes;  let  'em  be 
encourag'd  with  ftumm'd  Wine  and  muddy  Ale; 

[p.  60.] 

[2]  let  him  {.Mifogynes]  confider  the  Stories  of J  Bradamante 
in  Ariofto,  of  Aurejlilla  in  Confalo  de  Cepedes,  of  Othello  in 
Shakefpear,  and  let  him  fee  how  far  Jealoufie  may  feem  reafon- 
able,  whilft  neverthelefs  the  perfon  of  whom  they  are  Jealous 

may  be  innocent. 

[A  H9-] 
1  Orlan.  Furioso.  Canto  32. 

A  Dialogue  concerning  Women,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Sex, 
1691.     [By  William  Walsh.} 


[These  allusions  were  printed  by  Ingleby  and  Miss  L.  T.  Smith  in  the 
Century e,  p.  412,  but  they  were  forced  to  quote  from  Walsh's  Works  in 
8vo,  1736  (pp.  166,  205).  Of  the  author  of  the  allusions  Miss  Smith  said  : 

"  William  Walsh  was  a  friend  of  Dryden  and  Pope ;  the  former  said  he 
was  '  the  best  critic  of  our  Nation  in  his  time ' ;  the  latter  called  him 

'  the  Muse's  Judge  and  Friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame,  or  to  Commend  ; 
To  Failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  Desert ; 
The  clearest  Head,  and  the  sincerest  Heart.' 

•  Elogium,  dated  1708,  prefixed  to  Walsh's  Works,  1736).' "     M.] 
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GERARD    LANGBAINE,    1691. 

I  am  only  forry  that  my  Power  is  not  equal  to  the  zeal  I  have 
for  the  memory  of  thofe  Illuftrious  Authors,  the  Clafiicks,  as 
well  as  thofe  later  Writers  of  our  own  Nation,  Mr.  Shakefpear, 
Fletcher,  Johnfon,  Cowley  &c.  that  I  might  be  capable  of  doing 
them  better  Service,  in  vindicating  Their  Fame,  and  in  expoling 
our  Modern  Plagiaries,  by  detecting  Part  of  their  Thefts, 
(Preface,  lign.  a  4.) 

****** 

Mr.  Drydens  Plays  owe  their  Advantage  to  his  fkill  in  the 
French  Tongue,  or  to  the  Age,  rather  than  his  own  Conduct,  or 
Performances.  Honeft  Shakefpear  was  not  in  thofe  days  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  great  Wits,  Scudery,  Calprenede,  Scarron, 
Corneille,  &c.  He  was  as  much  a  Stranger  to  French  as  Latine, 
(in  which,  if  we  believe  Ben  Johnfon,  he  was  a  very  fmall 
Proficient  j)  and  yet  an  humble  Story  of  Dorajlus  and  Fawnia 
ferv'd  him  for  A  Winter  s  Tale,  as  well  as  The  Grand  Cyrus,  or 
The  Captive  Queen,  could  furnifh  out  a  Laureat  for  a  Conquejl  of 
Granada.  Shakefpear' s  Meafme  for  Meafure,  however  deipifd 
by  Mr.  Dryden,  with  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  were  believ'd 
by  S*  William  Davcnant  to  have  Wit  enough  in  them  to  make 
one  good  play.1  (pp.  141-2.) 

1  [Davenant's  tragi-comedy  called  The  Law  against  Lovers,  1673,  was 
founded  on  these  two  plays.  L.  T.  S.] 
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GERARD    LANGBAINE,    1691. 

[p.  67,  Dram.  Poets]  and  how  llight  an  Opinion  foever  this 
Age  may  entertain  of  his  [George  Chapman's]  Tranflations,  I 
rind  them  highly  extoll'd  in  an  Old  Copy  call'd  a  Cenfure  of 
the  Poets1:  which  having  fpoke  of  the  Eminent  Dramatick 
Poets,  as  Shakefpear,  Johnfon,  Daniel,  &c.,  it  adds  of  Tranflators 
as  follows,  placing  our  Author  in  the  firft  Rank. 

2  P-  95-  [Crowne's]  Henry  the  Sixth  the  Firft  Part,  with  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucejler  ;  a  Tragedy  acted  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  printed  in  quarto  Lond.  1681,  and  dedicated  to  Sr. 
Charles  Sedley.  [p.  96]  This  Play  is  (if  I  miftake  not)  very 
much  borrow'd  from  the  Second  Part  of  Shakefpear 's  Henry  the 
Sixth;  tho'  Mr.  Crown  with  a  little  too  much  aflurance 
affirms,  that  he  has  no  Title  to  the  Fortieth  part  of  it.  This 
Play  was  oppof'd  by  the  Popifh  Faction,  who  by  their  Power  at 
Court  got  it  fuppreft :  however  it  was  well  receiv'd  by  the  Reft 
of  the  Audience. 

[Crowne's]  Henry  the  Sixth  the  Second  Part,  on  the  Mifery 
of  Civil-War  j  a  Tragedy  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  printed 
in  quarto  Lond.  1681.  Part  of  this  Play  likewife  is  borrow'd 
from  Shakefpear. 

p.  1 08  [Sir  Wm.  Davenant's]  Law  again/I  Lovers,  a  Tragi- 

1  Michael  Drayton's  '  Of  Poets  and  Poesie' :  Elegies,  1627.     See  vol.  i. 

P-  334- 

2  Denham's  lines  on  Covvley  (see  p.  159,  above)  are  quoted  by  Lang- 
baine,  p.  83. 
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Comedy  made  up  of  two  Plays  written  by  Mr.  Shakefpear,  viz. 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Tho* 
not  only  the  Characters,  but  the  Language  of  the  whole  Play 
almoft,  be  borrow'd  from  Shakefpear  ;  yet  where  the  Language 
is  rough  or  obfolete,  our  Author  has  taken  care  to  polifh  it :  as 
to  give,  inftead  of  many,  one  Inftance.  Shakefpear  s  Duke  of 

Vienna,  fays  thus  J — 

/  love  the  People; 

But  do  not  like  to  Stage  me  to  their  Eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relijh  well 
Their  loud  Applaufe,  and  Aves  vehement : 
Nor  do  I  think  the  Man  offafe  difcretion, 
That  does  affecl  it. 

[p.  109]     In  Sr.  William?,  Play  the  Duke  fpeaks  as  follows  ; a 

/  love  the  People  ; 

But  would  not  on  the  Stage  falute  the  Croud. 
I  never  reli/ht  their  Applaufe  ;  nor  think 
The  Prince  has  true  difcretion  who  a/fecls  it. 

[p.  133]  But  had  he  [Dry den]  only  extended  his  Conquefts 
over  the  French  Poets,  I  had  not  medled  in  this  Affair  .  .  .  but 
when  I  found  him  flufht  with  his  Victory  over  the  great  Scudery 
.  .  .  and  not  content  with  Conquefts  abroad,  like  another  Julius 
Cczfar,  turning  his  Arms  upon  his  own  Country ;  and  as  if  the 
profcription  of  his  Contemporaries  Reputation,  were  not  fufficient 
to  fatiate  his  implacable  thirft  after  Fame,  endeavouring  to 
demolifh  the  Statues  and  Monuments  of  his  Anceftors,  the 
Works  of  thofe  his  Illuftrious  Predeceflbrs,  Shakefpear,  Fletcher, 
and  Johnfon  :  I  was  refolv'd  to  endeavour  the  refcue  and  preferv- 
ation  of  thofe  excellent  Trophies  of  Wit,  by  railing  the  Pqffe- 
comitatus  upon  this  Poetick  Almanzor,  to  put  a  Hop  to  his  Spoils 

1  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I,  Sc.  i. 

2  Law  against  Lovers,  Act  I,  Sc.  i. 
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upon  his  own  Country-men.  Therefore  I  prefent  my  felf  a 
Champion  in  the  Dead  Poets  Caufe,  to  vindicate  their  Fame, 
with  the  fame  Courage,  tho'  I  hope  different  Integrity  than 
Alman%or  engag'd  in  defence  of  Queen  Almahide,  when  he  bravely 
Swore  like  a  Hero,  that  his  Caufe  was  right,  and  She  was 
innocent:  [p.  134]  tho'  juft  before  the  Combat,  when  alone,  he 
own'd  he  knew  her  falfe  :  x 

/  have  out-facd  my  felf ,  and  jujlify 'd 
IVTiat  1  knew  falfe  to  all  the  World  lejlde. 
She  was  as  Faithlefs  as  her  Sex  could  le ; 
And  now  I  am  alone,  fhes  fo  to  me. 

But  to  wave  this  digreffion,  and  proceed  to  the  Vindication 
of  the  Ancients  $  which  that  I  may  the  better  perform,  for  the 
Readers  Diverfion,  and  that  Mr.  Dryden  may  not  tell  me,  that 
what  I  have  faid,  is  but  gratis  diftum,  I  mall  fet  down  the  Heads 
of  his  Depolitions  againfl  our  ancient  Englifh  Poets,  and  then 
endeavour  the  Defence  of  thofe  great  Men,  who  certainly 
deferv'd  much  better  of  Pofterity  than  to  be  fo  difrefpectively 
treated  as  he  has  ufed  them. 

Mr.  Shakefpear  as  firft  in  Seniority  I  think  ought  to  lead  the 
Van,  and  therefore  I  mall  give  you  his  Account  of  him  as 
follows2:  'Shakefpear  who  many  times  has  written  .  .  .  [see 
p.  175,  176,  above]  e're  you  defpife  the  other/  Speaking  of 
Mr.  Shakefpear  $  Plots,  he  fays  they  were  'lame,8  and  that 
[p.  135]  many  of  them  [seep.  174,  175,  above]  .  .  .  your  Con- 
cernment.' He  fays  further,4  '  Moft  of  Shakefpears  Plays,  I  mean 
the  Stories  of  them  [see  above,  p.  170,  326]  .  .  .  and  many 
others  of  them.' 

He  Characterizes  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  writ  after  Mr.  Shakefpear,5 

1  Act  V,  Sc.  i.      2  Postscript  to  Granada,  pag.  146.       3  Ibid.  pag.  143. 

4  Preface  to  Mock  Astrologer%  B.  4  [see  above,  p.  170]. 

5  Postscript,  p.  144. 
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As  a  Perfon  that  neither  underftood  correct  Plotting,  nor  that 
which  they  call  the  Decorum  of  the  Stage.'  ...  In  another 
place  he  fpeaks  of  Fletcher  thus  *  j  '  Neither  is  the  Luxuriance  of 
Fletcher  a  lefs  fault  than  the  Carelefsnefs  of  Shakefpear;2  .  . 
[p.  136]  As  to  the  great  Ben  Johnfon  he  deals  not  much  better 
with  him.'  .  .  . 

Thefe  are  his  own  Words,  and  his  Judgment  of  thefe  three 
Great  Men  in  particular,  now  take  his  opinion  of  them  all  in 
general,  which  is  as  follows  j  3  '  But  Malice  and  Partiality  [p.  137] 
fet  apart  [see  above,  p.  174],  let  any  Man,  who  underftands 
Englilh,  .  .  flaw  in  Sence.'  In  the  next  Page,  fpeaking  of  their 
Sence  and  Language,  he  fays,  '  I  dare  almoft  challenge  any  Man 
'  to  Ihew  me  a  Page  together  which  is  correct  in  both.'  .  . 
Speaking  of  their  Wit,  he  gives  it  this  character4,  'I  have  always 
'  acknowledg'd  the  Wit  of  our  Predeceflbrs,  with  all  the  Venera- 
*  tion  that  becomes  me  $  but  I  am  fure,  their  Wit  was  not  that 
'  of  Gentlemen  j  there  was  ever  fomewhat  that  was  Ill-bred  and 
'Clownilh  in  it:  and  which  confeft  the  Converfation  of  the 
'Authors.'  Speaking  of  the  advantage  which  acrues  to  our 
Writing,  from  Converfation,  he  fays,5  '  In  the  Age  wherein 
'thofe  Poets  liv'd,  there  was  lefs  of  Gallantry,  than  in  oursj 
'neither  did  they  keep  the  beft  Company  of  theirs.  Their 
f  Fortune  has  been  much  like  that  of  Epicurus,  in  the  Retire- 
'  ment  of  his  Gardens  j  to  live  almoft  unknown,  and  to  be  Cele- 
'  brated  after  their  Deceafe.  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  them 
'  were  Converfant  in  Court,  except  Ben  Johnfon :  and  his  Genius 
'  lay  not  fo  much  that  way  as  to  make  an  Improvement  by  it.' 
He  gives  this  Character  of  their  Audiences, 6 '  They  knew  no 
'better,  and  therefore  were  fatiffied  [p.  138]  with  what  they 
'  brought.  Thofe  who  call  theirs  The  Golden  Age  of  Poetry, 
( have  only  this  Reafon  for  it,  that  they  were  then  content  with 

1  Postscript,  p.  146.  z  Above,  p.  176.  8  Postscript,  p.  143. 

4  Ibid.  p.  148.  *  Ibid.  p.  148.  6  Ibid.  p.  144. 
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'Acorns,  before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  Bread;  or  that"A\i£ 
1  was  become  a  Proverb.' 

Thefe  are  Errors  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  found  out  in  the  moft 
Correct  Dramatick  Poets  of  the  laft  Age.  .  .  . 

I  muft  do  Mr.  Dryden  this  juftice,  to  acquaint  the  World,  that 
here  and  there  in  this  Pofifcript,  he  interfperfes  fome  faint  Praifes 
of  thefe  Authors  j  and  beggs  the  Reader's  Pardon  for  accufing 
them,  1 '  Defiring  him  to  confider  that  he  lives  in  [an]  Age  where 
'  his  leafl  faults  are  ieverely  cenfur'd,  and  that  he  has  no  way  left 
'  to  extenuate  his  failings,  but  by  mewing  as  great  in  thofe  whom 
'  he  admires.' 

Whether  this  be  a  fufficient  Excufe  or  no,  I  leave  to  the 
Criticks  :  but  fure  I  am  that  this  [p.  139]  procedure  feems 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  Character  which  an  ingenious  Perfon 
draws  of  a  Malignant  Wit,2  '  Who  confcious  of  his  own  Vices, 
'  and  ftudious  to  conceal  them,  endeavours  by  Detraction  to 
'  make  it  appear  that  others  allb  of  greater  Eftimation  in  the 
'  world,  are  tainted  with  the  fame  or  greater :  as  Infamous 
'  Women  generally  excufe  their  perfonal  Debaucheries,  by 
'incriminating  upon  their  whole  Sex,  callumniating  the  moft 
'  Chaft  and  Virtuous,  to  palliate  their  own  difhonour.'  .  .  . 

[p.  140]  But  .  .  I  mail  .  .  go  on  with  the  Thing  I  have 
undertook,  (to  wit)  The  Defence  of  the  Poets  of  the  laft  Age. 

Were  Mr.  Dryden  really  as  great  a  Scholar,  as  he  would  have 
the  World  believe  him  to  be  j  he  would  have  call'd  to  mind, 
that  Homer,  whom  he  profefleth  to  imitate,  had  fet  him  a 
better  pattern  of  Gratitude,  who  mentions  with  Refpect  and 
Kindnefs  his  Mafter  Phemis,  Mentor  of  Ithaca,  and  even  Tychius, 
the  honeft  Leather-drefler.  Had  he  follow' d  Virgil,  whom  he 
would  be  thought  to  efteem;  inftead  of  Reproaches,  he  had 
heap'd  Panegyricks  on  the  Aihes  of  his  Illuftrious  Predeceflbrs : 

1  Postscript,  p.  148.         2  Dr.  Charhtoris  Different  Wits  of  Men,  p.  120. 
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and  rather  than  have  tax'd  them  with  their  Errors  in  fuch  a  rude 
manner,  would  have  endeavour'd  to  fix  them  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  as  he  did  Mufceus,  and  the  Ancient  Poets,  in  Elijlum, 
amongft  the  Magnanimous  Heroes,  and  Teucer's  Off-fpring; 
ililing  them,1  ....  Pii  Fates,  &  Phoelo  digna  locuti.  Had  he 
obferv'd  Ovid's  Elegy  ad  Invidos?  he  might  have  found  that 
good-humour'd  Gentleman,  not  only  commending  his  Predecef- 
fors,  but  even  his  Contemporaries.  But  it  feems  he  has  follow'd 
Horace,  whom  he  boafts  to  have  [p.  141]  fludied,3  and  whom 
he  has  imitated  in  his  greateft  Weaknefs,  I  mean  his  Ingratitude  : 
if  at  leaft  that  excellent  Wit  could  be  guilty  of  a  Crime,  fo 
much  below  his  Breeding  j  for  the  very  fufpicion  of  which, 
Scaliger  (who  like  Mr.  Dry  den  feldome  fpares  any  man),  has 
term'd  him  Barbarous.4  Ingratus  Horatius,  atque  anlrno  larlaro 
atque  fervili;  qui  ne  a  Mecenate  quidem  alftinere  potuit  :  Jiquidem 
quod  aiunt,  verum  ejl,  Malthinum  ab  eo  appellatum  cujus  demiflas 
notaret  tunicas.5  Mr.  Dryden  having  imitated  the  fame  Fa6t, 
certainly  he  deferves  the  fame  punimment  :  and  if  we  may  not 
with  Scaliger  call  him  Barbarous,  yet  all  ingenious  Men,  that 
know  how  he  has  dealt  with  Shakefpear,  will  count  him  ungrate- 
ful j  who  by  furbiming  up  an  Old  Play,  witnefs  The  Tempejl,  and 
Troilus  and  CreJJida,  has  got  more  on  the  third  Day,  than  it's 
probable,  ever  Horace  receiv'd  from  his  Patron  for  any  One 
Poem  in  all  his  Life.  The  like  Debt  he  flands  engag'd  for  to 
the  French  for  feveral  of  the  Plays,  he  has  publifhtj  which  if 
they  exceed  Mr.  Shakefpear  in  Oeconomy,  and  Contrivance,  'tis 
that  Mr.  Dryden  's  Plays  owe  their  Advantage  to  his  fkill  in  the 
French  Tongue,  or  to  the  Age,  rather  than  his  own  Conduft,  or 
Performances  [see  p.  345,  above]. 

Honeft  Shakefpear  [see  p.  345,  above:    the  quotation  there 
should  run  on]. 


id,  lib.  6.  2  Amorum,  1.  I,  El.  15. 

3  Pref.  Relig.  Laid.,  last  Paragraph.  4  Poet.  L.  3,  C.  97- 

6  Malthinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat  :  Satyrar.  L.  I,  Sat.  2. 
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To  conclude,  if  Mr.  Shakefpear  s  Plots  are  more  irregular  than 
thofe  of  Mr.  Dryden's  (which  by  fome  will  not  be  allow'd)  'tis 
6ecaufe  he  never  read  Ariftotle,  or  Rapin ;  and  I  think  Tqffb's 
Arguments  to  Apollo  in  defence  of  his  Gierufalemme  Lilerata 
may  be  pleaded  in  our  Author's  behalf.2  .  .  The  [p.  143]  Sence 
of  which  is  thus  5  That  he  had  only  obferv'd  the  Talent  which 
Nature  had  given  him,  and  which  his  Calliope  had  infpired 
into  him :  Wherein  he  thought  he  had  fulfill'd  all  the  duties 
of  Poetry,  and  that  his  Majefty  having  prefcrib'd  no  Laws 
thereunto,  he  knew  not  with  what  Authority  Ariftotle  had 
publifhed  any  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  it:  and  that  he  never 
having  heard  that  there  was  any  other  Lord  in  Parnaffus  but 
his  Majefty,  his  fault  in  not  having  obferv'd  Ariftotle's  Rules, 
was,  an  Error  of  Ignorance,  and  not  of  any  Malice. 

[p.  150]  J  As  to  his  Reflections  on  this  Triumvirate  [Shakspere, 
Fletcher,  Jonson]  in  general:  I  might  eafily  prove,  that  his 
[Dryden's]  Improprieties  in  Grammar  are  equal  to  theirs:  and 
that  He  himfelf  has  been  guilty  of  Solecifms  in  Speech,  and 
Flaws  in  Sence,  as  well  as  Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  and  Johnfon  :  but 
this  [p.  151]  would  be  to  waft  Paper  and  Time. 

p.  152  [Dryden's]  All  for  Love,  or  The  World  well  Lojl; 
a  Tragedy  a6ted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  j  and  written  [p.  153] 
in  imitation  of  Shakefpears  ftile,  printed  in  quarto  Lond.  1678. 
....  That  our  Author  has  nearly  imitated  Shakefpear  is 
evident  by  the  following  Inftance.  In  the  Comedy  call'd  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing3  the  Baftard  accufes  Hero  of  Difloyalty 
before  the  Prince,  and  Claudia  her  Lover :  who  (as  furprif'd  at 

1  Langbaine's  justification  of,  or  excuse  for,  Ben  Johnson's  Wit  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Word-play,  'playing  with  his  Words,'  will  apply  to 
Shakspere  too. 

8  I  Ragguazli  di  Parnasso  di  Boccalini,  Ragg.  28.  Or  Boccali*?*  Adver- 
tisements  from  Parnassus,  Advertis.  28. 

3  Act  3,  p.  101. 
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the  News,)  afks,  Who!  Hero  ?  Baft.  Even  Ihe,  Leonatos 
Hero,  your  Hero,  every  Mans  Hero.  In  this  Play  [of  Dryden's],1 
on  the  like  occafion,  where  Fentidius  accufes  Cleopatra,  Antony 
fays,  Not  Cleopatra!  Ven.  Even  fhe  my  Lord!  Ant.  My 
Cleopatra?  Ven.  Your  Cleopatra;  Dollalellas  Cleopatra: 
Every  Mans  Cleopatra.  Ex  homine  hunc  natum  dicas. 

p.  169.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft  acquaint  the  Reader,  that 
however  Mr.  Dry  den  alleges  that  this  Play  [Gorloduc]  was  writ 
by  the  Lord  Buckhurft,  I  can  aflure  him  that  the  three  firft  A6ts 
were  writ  by  Mr.  Thomas  Norton :  and  that  the  Play  it  felf  was 
not  written  in  Rime,  but  blank  Verfe,  or  if  he  will  have  it,  in 
profs  mefuree,  fo  that  Mr.  Shakefpear  notwithstanding  our 
Author's  Allegation,  was  not  the  firft  beginner  of  that  way  of 
Writing. 

p.  172  [Dryden's]  Tempeft,  or  The  Inchanted  JJland,  a  Comedy 
a6ted  at  his  Royal  Highneis  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  and 
printed  in  quarto,  Lond.  1676.  This  play  is  originally  Shake- 
fpears  (being  the  [p.  173]  rirft  Play  printed  in  the  Folio  Edition) 
and  was  revif'd  by  Sr.  [W.]  D Avenant  and  Mr.  Dryden  .  .  . 

p.  173  [Dryden's]  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  or  Truth  found  out  too 
late  ;  a  Tragedy  a£ted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  to  which  is  prefixt 
a  Preface  containing  the  Grounds  of  Criticifme  in  Tragedy, 
printed  in  quarto,  Lond.  1679.  .  .  .  This  Play  was  likewife 
firft  written  by  Shakefpear,  and  revif'd  by  Mr.  Dryden,  to 
which  he  added  feveral  new  Scenes,  and  even  cultivated  and 
improv'd  what  he  borrow'd  from  the  Original.  The  laft  fcene 
in  the  third  A6t  is  a  Mafterpiece,  and  whether  it  be  copied  from 
Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  or  Euripides,  or  all  of  them,  I  think  it  juftly 
deferves  Commendation.  The  Plot  of  this  Play  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Shakefpear  from  Chaucer 's  Troilus  and  CreJJida.  .  . 

p.   182   [Durfey's]    Injurd  Princefs,  or   The  fatal  Wager,  a 


Act  4,  p.  54. 
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Tragi-Comedy  a6ted  at  the  Theatre-Royal  by  his  Majefties 
Servants,  printed  in  quarto  Lond.  1682.  The  Defign  and  the 
Language  of  this  Play  is  borrow'd  from  a  Play  call'd  the  Tragedy 
of  Cymbeline.  In  this  Play  he  is  not  content  with  robbing 
Skakefpear,  but  tops  upon  the  Audience  an  old  Epilogue  to  the 
Fool  turnd  Critick,  for  a  new  Prologue  to  this  Play.  So  that 
what  Mr.  Clifford  faid  of  Mr.  Dry  den?  is  more  juftly  applicable 
to  our  Author,  '  That  he  is  a  ftrange  unconfcionable  Thief,  that 
is  not  content  to  fleal  from  others,  but  robbs  his  poor  wretched 
Self  too.' 

[p.  203]  John  FLETCHER,  and  Francis  BEAUMONT,  Esq. ; 
I  am  now  arriv'd  at  a  brace  of  Authors,  who  like  the  Diofcuri, 
Caflor  and  Pollux,  fucceeded  in  Conjunction  more  happily  than 
any  Poets  of  their  own,  or  this  Age,  to  the  referve  of  the  Vener- 
able Shakefpear,  and  the  Learned  and  Judicious  Johnfon. 

p.  214  [Fletcher's]  Sea  Voyage,  a  Comedy  lately  reviv'd  by 
Mr.  Durfey,  under  the  Title  of  The  Common-wealth  of  Women. 
This  Play  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Dryden  (as  I  have  obferv'd)  to  be 
copied  from  Shakefpear  s  Tempeft? 

The  Storm  which  vanijht  on  the  neighlringjhore, 
Was  taught  ly  Shakefpears  TempeftjfrY/2  to  roar, 
That  Innocence  and  Beauty  which  didfmile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  JJle. 

p.  215.  Two  Nolle  Kinfmen,  a  Tragi-Comedy.  This  Play 
was  written  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Shakefpear. 

p.  217  [Fletcher's]  Woman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  tamd,  a 
Comedy,  written  on  the  fame  foundation  with  Shakefpear  s 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  j  or  which  we  may  better  call  a  Second 
part  or  counter-part  to  that  admirable  Comedy.  This  was 
writ  by  Fletcher's  Pen  likewife. 

1  Notes  on  Mr.  Dryden!?,  Poems,  p.  7.  2  Dram.  Essay,  p.  35. 
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[p.  342]      Chriftopher  MARLOE. 

An  Author  that  was  Cotemporary  with  the  Incomparable 
Shakefpear,  and  One  who  trod  the  Stage  with  Applaufe  both 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  King  James.  [No-:  he  was  stabd  in 
a  Brothel-row  on  June  i,  1^93.] 

[p.  396]  He  [Thomas  Otway]  was  a  man  of  Excellent  parts 
and  daily  improved  in  his  Writing :  but  yet  fometimes  fell  into 
plagiary  as  well  as  his  Contemporaries,  and  made  ufe  of  Shake- 
fpear, to  the  advantage  of  his  Purfe,  at  leaft,  if  not  his  Reputation. 

[P-  397]  Cams  Marius  his  Hiftory  and  Fall,  a  Tragedy  [by 
Otway]  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  printed  4°.  Land.  1680, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Ld.  Vifcount  Faulkland.  A  great  part  of 
the  Play  is  borrow'd  from  Shakefpear's  Romeo  and  Juliet;  as 
the  Character  [p.  398]  of  Marius  Junior,  and  Lavinia  the  Nurfe, 
and  Sulpitius:  which  laft  is  carried  on  by  our  Author  to  the  end 
of  the  Play :  though  Mr.  Dryden  fays  in  his  Pofifcript  to 
Granada,  'That  Shakefpear  faid  himfelf,  that  he  was  forc'd  to 
'kill  Mercurio  [so]  in  the  3d  Act,  to  prevent  being  kill'd  by 
'him.'  [p.  176  above.] 

[p.  424]  I  know  nothing  elfe  of  our  Author's  [Edward 
Ravenfcroft's]  Writing  without  I  mould  reckon  his  Alteration 
of  Titus  Andronicus ;  of  which  I  mall  fpeak  by  and  by,  in  the 
Account  of  Shakefpear. 

[p.  451]  [Shadwell's]  Timon  of  Athens,  the  Man-hater,  his 
Hiftory,  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre ;  made  into  a  Play,  printed 
4°.  Lond.  1678,  and  dedicated  to  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  Play  is  originally  Shakefpear  s  j  but  fo  imperfectly  printed, 
that  'tis  not  divided  into  Acts.  How  much  our  Author  has 
added,  or  expung'd,  I  muft  leave  to  the  Examination  of  the 
lefs  bufie  Reader ;  I  not  having  time  at  prefent  to  inquire  into 
particulars. 

[P-  48$.     James  Shirley's]  Triumph  of  Beauty,  perfonated  by 
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fome  Young  Gentlemen,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  at  a  private 
Recreation  [1646].  The  Subject  of  this  Mafque,  is  that  known 
Story  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  upon  the  Golden-Ball ;  which 
you  may  read  in  Lucians  Dialogues.  But  our  Author  has 
imitated  Shakefpear,  in  the  Comical  part  of  his  Midfummer 
Nights  Dream ;  and  Shirley's  Shepheard  Bottle,  is  but  a  Copy  of 
Shakefpear  s  Bottom,  the  Weaver.1 

p.  501  [N.  Tate's]  Ingratitude  of  a  Common-wealth,  or  The 
Fall  of  Caius  Martius  Coriolanus ;  acted  at  the  Theatre-Royal, 
printed  4°.  Lond.  1682.  .  .  .  This  Play  is  borrowed  from 
Shakefpear 's  Coriolanus. 

Lear  King  of  England  his  Hi/lory ;  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre : 
revived  with  Alterations ;  printed  4°.  Lond.  1687.  •  •  •  This 
Play  in  the  Original  was  writ  by  W.  Shakefpear. 

Richard  the  Third  [i.e.  Second],  a  Hiftory  aded  at  the 
Theatre-Royal,  under  the  name  of  The  Sicilian  [p.  1502]  Ufurper, 
with  a  Prefatory  Epiflle,  in  Vindication  of  the  Author ;  occa- 
lioned  by  the  prohibition  of  this  Play  on  the  Stage,  printed  4". 
Lond.  1 68 1.  .  .  This  Play  owns  [so]  its  Birth  likewife  to 
Shakefpear. 

[p.  526]  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  Paftoral,  which  I  never  fawj 
but  it  is  afcribed  by  Kirkman  to  Mr.  W.  Shakefpear. 

[p.  528]  Contention  between  York  and  Lancafter,  with  the 
Death  of  the  Good  Duke  Humphry.  ...  4°.  Lond.  1600.  This 
Play  is  only  the  Second  part  of  Shakefpear  s  Henry  tht  Sixth, 
with  little  or  no  Variation. 

[p.  541]  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  a  Comedy  acted  fundry 
times  by  his  Majefiy's  Servants  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-fide, 
and  printed  4°.  Lond.  16^5.  This  Play  is  faid  by  Kirkman,  to 
be  writ  by  Shakefpear;  tho'  finding  no  Name  to  it,  I  have 

1  Yes ;  and  the  casting  of  the  Play  to  be  playd  before  the  Prince,  may 
have  been  suggested  by  that  in  M.  N.  Dream. 
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plac'd  it  amongft  thofe  that  are  anonymous.  This  Play  is 
founded  on  the  Hiftory  of  One  Peter  Falel,  of  whom  fee  Fullers 
Worthies  in  Middlefex,  p.  186 

[p.  541]  Mucedorus,  the  Kings  son  of  Valencia,  and  Amadine 
the  Kings  Daughter  of  Arragon  -,  with  [p.  542]  the  Merry  Con- 
ceits of  Moufe :  a  Comedy  acted  by  his  highnefs's  Servants  at 
the  Globe,  and  before  the  King's  Majefty  at  JPhitehall  on 
Shrove-Tuefday  Night  j  printed  4°.  1668.  This  Play  is  faid  by 
former  Catalogues  to  have  been  writ  by  Shakefpear ;  and  was,  I 
prefume,  printed  before  this  Edition.  It  has  been  frequently 
the  Diverfion  of  Country-people  in  Chrijlmas  Time. 

[p.  556]  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,  a  Collection  of  Drolls 
and  Farces,  prefented  at  Fairs  by  Strolling  Players ;  and  printed 
laft  Edition  octavo  Lond.  1675.  Thefe  are  moft  of  them  taken 
out  of  the  Plays  of  Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  Shirley,  Marfton,  &c. 
There  is  a  former  Edition,  that  has  a  Table  prefixed,  which 
ihews  from  what  Play  each  Droll  is  borrowed.  F.  J.  F. 
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To  day,  the  Poet  does  not  fear  your  Rage, 
Shakefpear  by  him  reviv'd  now  treads  the  Stage : 
Under  his  facred  Lawrells  he  fits  down 
Safe,  from  the  blaft  of  any  Criticks  Frown. 
Like  other  Poets,  he'll  not  proudly  fcorn 
To  own,  that  he  but  winnow'd  Shakefpear  s  Corn; 
So  far  he  was  from  robbing  him  of  s  Treamre, 
That  he  did  add  his  own,  to  make  full  Meafure. 

An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets,  p.  465,  1691  [8z/0.], 


[Langbaine  on  Shakespeare,  speaking  of  Ravenscroft,  and  having  given 
the  words  quoted  from  Ravenscroft's  preface  to  Titus  Andronicus,  which 
are  printed  at  p.  319  above,  says,  "  I  shall  not  engage  in  this  Controversy, 
but  leave  it  to  [others]  .  .  .  But  to  make  Mr.  Ravenscroft  some  reparation, 
I  will  here  furnish  him  with  part  of  his  Prologue,  which  he  has  lost  ; 
[Ravenscroft  states  he  had  .  lost  both  Prologue  and  Epilogue]  and  if  he 
desire  it,  send  him  the  whole."  The  last  lines  seem  to  be  a  skit  modelled 
on  Ravenscroft's  own  words  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Reader — "  Compare  the 
Old  Play  with  this,  you'l  finde  that  none  in  all  that  Authors  [Sh.]  Works 
ever  receiv'd  greater  Alterations  or  Additions,  the  Language  not  only 
refin'd,  but  many  Scenes  entirely  New:  Besides  most  of  the  principal 
Characters  heighten'd,  and  the  Plot  much  encreas'd."— B.  N.] 
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1  WilliaM  SHAKESPEAR. 

One  of  the  moft  Eminent  Poets  of  his  Time ;  he  was  born  at 
Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwick/hire;  and  flourilhed  in  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  Firft.  His 
Natural  Genius  to  Poetry  was  fo  excellent,  that  like  thofe  Dia- 
monds,2 which  are  found  in  Cornwall,  Nature  had  little,  or  no 
occafion  for  the  Affiftance  of  Art,  to  polilh  it.  The  Truth  is,  'tis 
agreed  on  by  moft,  that  his  Learning  was  not  extraordinary  j 
and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  his  Skill  in  the  French  and  Italian 
Tongues,  exceeded  his  Knowledge  in  the  Roman  Language : 
for  we  find  him  not  only  beholding  to  Cynthio  Giraldi  and 
Bandello,  for  his  Plots,  but  likewife  a  Scene  in  Henry  the 
Fifth,  written  in  French,  between  the  Princefs  Catherine  and 
her  Governante  :  Befides  Italian  Proverbs  fcatter'd  up  and  down 
in  his  Writings.  Few  Peribns  that  are  acquainted  with  Dra- 
matick  Poetry,  but  are  convinced  of  the  Excellency  of  his  Com- 
pofitions,  in  all  Kinds  of  it :  and  as  it  would  be  fuperfluous  in  me 
to  endea3vour  to  particularife  what  moft  deferves  praife  in  him, 
after  fo  many  Great  Men  that  have  given  him  their  feveral  Tef- 
timonials  of  his  Merit ;  fo  I  mould  think  I  were  guilty  of  an 
Injury  beyond  pardon  to  his  Memory,  mould  I  fo  far  difparage 
it,  as  to  bring  his  Wit  in  competition  with  any  of  our  Age.  'Tis 
true  Mr.  Dry  den  4  has  cenfured  him  very  feverely,  in  his  Poft- 

1  Langbaine.     Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,  1691  (pp.  453— 
469).-F. 

2  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  Account  of  Shakespear.  3  p.  454- 
4  See  Mr.  Dryderfs,  Account. 
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fcript  to  Granada  ;  but  in  cool  Blood,  and  when  the  Enthiifiaftick 
Fit  waspaft,  he  has  acknowledged  him  [in  his  Dramatick  Effay]. 
Equal  at  lean,  if  not  Superiour,  to  Mr.  Johnfon  in  Poejie.  I  lhall 
not  here  repeat  what  has  been  before  urged  in  his  behalf,1  in  that 
Common  Defence  of  the  Poets  of  that  Time,  againft  Mr. 
Dry  dens  Account  of  Ben  Jonfon ;  2  but  mail  take  the  Liberty 
to  fpeak  my  Opinion,  as  my  predeceffors  have  done,  of  his 
Works ;  which  is  this,  That  I  efteem  his  Plays  beyond  any  that 
have  ever  been  publilhed  in  our  Language:  and  tho'  I  extreamly 
admire  Johnfon,  and  Fletcher ;  yet  I  muft  ftill  aver,  that  when  in 
competition  with  Shakejpear,  I  muft  apply  to  them  what  Juftus 
Lipjlus  writ  in  his  Letter  to  Andrceas  Schottus,  concerning 
Terence  and  Plautus,  when  compar'd  ;  Terentium  amo,  admiror, 
fed  Plautum  magis. 

He  has  writ  about  Forty  fix  Plays,  all  which  except  three,  are 
bound  in  one  Volume  in  Fol.  printed  Lond.  1685.  The  whole 
Book  is  dedicated  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  : 
being  ufher'd  into  the  World  with  feveral  Copies  of  Verfes  j  but 
none  more  valued  [p.  455]  than  thofe  Lines  made  by  Ben  Johnfon ; 
which  being  too  long  to  be  here  tranfcribed,  I  mall  leave  them 
to  be  peruf 'd  by  the  Reader,  with  his  Works,  of  which  I  lhall 
give  fome  Account  as  follows. 

All's  well,  that  ends  well;  a  Comedy.  This  Play  is  founded 
on  a  Novel  written  by  Jean  Boccacio  ;  fee  his  Nov.  Day  the  3. 
Nov.  the  9.  concerning  Juliet  of  Narbona,  and  Bertrand  Count 
of  Roflilion. 

1  A  probable  computation  of  the  thousands  of  people  of  both  sexes  whom 
Shakespeare's  Plays  have  maintained  to  this  day  would  appear  incredible  to 
any  one  who  did  not  maturely  consider  it. — MS.  note  by  OLDYS.  But  few 
of  the  Notes  in  the  interleavd  copies  of  Langbaine  in  Brit.  Mus.  are  given 
here.  Utterson's  copy,  C.  45.  d.  is  the  fuller  one. — F. 

"  Ben  Jonson  "  is  scratched  out,  and  "our  author  "  written  in  a  marginal 
note. — F. 
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Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  a  Tragedy.  The  ground  of  this  play 
is  founded  on  Hiftory :  fee  Plutarch's  Life  of  Anthony;  Appian, 
Dion  CaJJius,  Diodorus,  Floras  &c. 

As  you  like  it,  a  Comedy. 

Comedy  of  Errors.  This  Play  is  founded  on  Plautus  his 
Mcenechmi :  and  if  it  be  not  a  juft  Tranilation,  'tis  at  leaft  a 
Paraphrafe :  and  I  think  far  beyond  the  Translation,  call'd 
Menechmus,  which  was  printed  4°  Lond.  1595. 

Coriolanus,  a  Tragedy.  This  is  founded  on  Hiftory  :  fee  Livy, 
Dionyjius  HallicarnaJJceus ;  Plutarch's  Life  of  Coriolanus,  &c. 
Part  of  this  play  appear' d  upon  the  Stage  feven  Years  fince, 
under  the  Title  of  Ingratitude  of  a  Common- Wealth. 

Cromwell,  (Thomas  Ld.)  the  Hiftory  of  his  Life  and  Death. 
This  Play  is  like  wife  founded  on  Hiftory :  See  Foxs  Marty  r- 
ology ;  Fullers  Church  Hi/lory;  Stow,  Speed,  Hollingfoead, 
Herbert,  Baker,  Dr.  Burnet  &c.  The  Story  of  Cromwell,  and 
Mr.  Frefcolald  the  Merchant,  is  related  in  Dr.  FfaheweU's  Apol- 
ogy, and  Wdnley's  ffijtonj  of  Man,  Book  3.  Ch.  20. 

[p.  456]  Cymbeline  his  Tragedy.  This  Play,  tho  the  Title  bear 
the  Name  of  a  King  of  Brute's  Linage  ;  yet  I  think  ows  little 
to  the  Chronicles  of  thofe  Times,  as  far  as  I  can  collect,  from 
Grafton,  Stow,  Milton  &c.  But  the  Subject  is  rather  built  upon 
a  Novel  in  Boccace,  viz.  Day  2.  Nov.  9.  This  Play  was  reviv'd 

1  Shakespeare  was  deeply  delighted  with  the  singing  of  Dowland  the 
Lutanist,  but  Spencer's  deep  conceits  he  thought  surpassed  all  others.  See 
in  his  Sonnets  The  friendly  Concord.  That  John  Dowland  and  Thos.  Morley 
are  said  to  have  set  several  of  these  Sonnets  to  musick,  as  well  as  others 
composed  by  Sir  P.  Sydney,  Sr.  Edwd.  Dyer,  Sr.  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Kit 
Marlow  and  Spencer.  When  the  King  of  Denmark  had  heard  that  Dow- 
land, he  requested  [as  may  be  seen  by  his  Letter  in  Harleian  Library] 
King  James  to  part  with  him,  and  he  had  him  over  to  Denmark  where  he 
died. — OLDYS. 

Shakespeare's  Poem  called  a  Lovers  Affection  seems  to  be  written  to  his 
beautiful  Wife,  under  some  Rumour  of  Inconstancy.  — OLDYS, 
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by  Durfey  about  feven  Years  fince,  under  the  Title  of  The  Injured 
Princefs,  or  The  Fatal  Wager. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Firft  part  j  with  the  Life  of  Henry 
Percy ,  firnamed  Hot-fpur.  This  Play  is  built  upon  our  EngliJJi 
Hiftory :  fee  the  four  former  years  of  his  Reign,  in  Harding 
BucJianan,  Caxton,  Wal/ingham,  Fabian,  Polydore  Virgil,  Hall, 
Graf  ton,  Hollingjhead,  Hey  ward,  Truffel,  Martin,  Stow,  Speed, 
Baker,  &c.  As  to  the  Comical  Part,  'tis  certainly  our  Author's 
own  Invention  ;  and  the  Character  of  Sir  John  Faljlajf,  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Dryden,  to  be  the  befl  of  Comical  Characters  :  and  the 
Author  himfelf  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  continued 
it  in  no  lefs  than  four  Plays.  This  part  ufed  to  be  play'd  by  Mr. 
Lacy,  and  never  fail'd  of  univerfal  applaufe. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Second  part ;  containing  his  Death  and 
the  Coronation  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth.  For  the  Hiftoricnl 
Part,  confult  the  forementioned  Authors.  The  Epilogue  to  this 
Play  is  writ  in  Profe,  and  (hews  that  'twas  writ  in  the  Time  of 
Q.  Elizabeth. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  his  Life.  This  play  is  likewife  writ  and 
founded  on  Hiftory,  with  a  Mixture  of  Comedy.  The  Play  is 
continued  from  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  to  his  Marriage  [p. 
457]  witn  Katherine  of  France.  For  Hiftorians,  fee  as  before, 
Harding,  Caxton,  Walfingham,  &c.  This  Play  was  writ  during 
the  time  that  Effex  was  General  in  Ireland,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nrft l  A6t,  where  our  Poet,  by  a  pretty  Turn, 
compliments  EJfex,  and  feems  to  foretell  Viclory  to  Her  Majefties 
Forces  againft  the  Rebels. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Firft  part. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Second  part,  with  the  Death  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Third  part,  with  the  death  of  the  Duke 

1  First  is  rightly  scratcht  out,  and  "  fifth.  O  "  writn  in  the  margin. —  F. 
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of  York.  Thefe  three  Plays  contain  the  whole  length  of  this 
King's  Reign,  viz.  Thirty  Eight  Years,  fix  Weeks,  and  four 
Days.  Altho'  this  be  contrary  to  the  ftrict  Rules  of  Dramatick 
Poetry  ;  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  even  by  Mr.  Dryden l  himfelf, 
That  this  Picture  in  Miniature,  has  many  Features,  which  excell 
even  feveral  of  his  more  exact  Strokes  of  Symmetry,  and  Pro- 
portion. For  the  Story,  confult  the  Writers  of  thofe  Times,  viz. 
Caxton,  Fabian,  Pol.  Virgil,  Hall,  Hoilingjhead,  Grafton,  Stow, 
Speed,  &c. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Famous  Hiftory  of  his  Life.  This  Play 
frequently  appears  on  the  prefent  Stage  ;  the  part  of  Henry  being 
extreamly  well  acted  by  Mr.  Betterton.  This  Play  is  founded  on 
Hiftory  likewife.  Hollingjli.  Hall,  Grafton,  Stow,  Speed,  Her- 
bert, Martin,  Baker,  &c. 

Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  his  Tragedy.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther this  ftory  be  true  or  falfe  j  but  1  cannot  find  in  the  Lift 
given  by  Dr.  Heylin,  [p.  458]  fuch  a  King  of  Denmark  as  Claudius. 
All  that  I  can  inform  the  Reader,  is  the  Names  of  thofe  Authors 
that  have  written  of  the  Affairs  of  Denmark  and  Norway  ;  and 
muft  leave  it  to  their  further  fearch  :  fuch  are  Saxo-Grammaticus, 
Idacius,  Crantzius,  Pontanus  &c.  This  Play  was  not  many  years 
ago  printed  in  quarto  ;  all  being  inark'd  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Stage,  which  was  cut  out  in  the  Action. 

John  King  of  England,  his  Life  and  Death.  For  the  Plot,  fee 
Matth.  Paris,  R.  Higden,  Waljingliam,  Wejlminjler,  Fabian,  Pol. 
Virgil,  Hoilingjhead,  Grafton,  Stow,  Speed,  &c? 

Julius  Ccefar  his  Tragedy.  This  Play  is  founded  on  Hiftory ; 
fee  Livy,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  &c.  This  Play  was  reviv'd  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  about  fifteen  Years  ago ;  and  printed  4*°  London 

1  Drammat.  Essay,  p.  79. 

2  The  Tragedy  of  King  John  was  altered  by  Gibber  and  performed  as  a 
party  piece  in  1745,  under  the  Title  of  Papal  Tyranny,  &c.,  but  without 
success,  &c.     O.  Derrick.— O[LDYS]. 
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1684.     There  is  an  Excellent  Prologue  to  it,  printed  in  Covent 
Garden  Drollery,  p.  9. 

Lear  King  of  England,1  his  Tragedy.  This  Play  is  founded 
on  Hiftory  ;  fee  fuch  Authors  as  have  written  concerning  Brutes 
Hiftory,  as  Leland,  Glocejler,  Huntingdon,  Monmouth  &c.  But 
the  Subject  of  this  Story  may  be  read  fuccindly  in  Milton 's  Hif- 
tory of  England,  4°.  Book  I,  p.  17  &c.  This  Play  about  eight 
Years  iince  was  reviv'd  with  Alterations,  by  Mr.  Tate.2 

Locrine  Eldeft  fon  to  King  Brutus,  his  Tragedy.  This  Tragedy 
contains  his  Reign,  with  the  lofs  of  EJlrildis,  and  Salra  ;  which 
according  to  Ifaacfons  Chronology  was  twenty  Years.  For  the 
Authors,  confult  thofe  aforemention'd  [p.  459]  particularly  Mil- 
ton, Book  I.  p.  14.  Supplement  to  Theatre  of  Gods  Judgments, 
Ch.  6.  Ubaldino  Le  vlte  delle  Donne  Illujlri,  p.  7. 

London  Prodigal,  a  Comedy.  •  This  is  One  3  of  the  Seven 
Plays  which  are  added  to  this  Volume ;  which  tho'  printed  all 
of  them  in  4°.  were  never  in  Folio,  till  1685.  Two  of  thefe,  viz. 
Cromwell  and  Locrine,  we  have  already  handled  5  the  Remain- 
ing four,  viz.  Old-cajlle,  Pericles,  Puritan  Widow,  and  York/hire 
Tragedy,  ihall  be  treated  in  their  order. 

Loves  Labour  lofl,  a  Comedy  :  the  Story  of  which  I  can  give 
no  Account  of. 

Meafare  for  Meafure,  a  Comedy,  founded  on  a  Novel  in 
Cynthio  Giraldi ;  viz.  Deca  Ottava,  Novella  5".  The  like  Story 
is  in  Goularfs  Hijloires  Admiralles  de  notre  temps,  Tome  i. 
page  216.  and  in  Lipjii  Monita  L.  2.  C.  9.  p.  125.  This  Play,  as 
I  have  obferved,  was  made  ufe  of  with  the  Comedy  Much  ado 

1  *  England'  scracht  out  and  '  Britain  '  written  over  it. — F. 

2  The  Play  of  Lear  is  said  to  have  been  prohibited  acting  by  Lord  Dorset 
in  King  Williams  Reign. — O[LDYS], 

3  Of  the  7  plays  here  mentioned  some  of  them  are  much  suspected  to 
have  been  fathered  falsely  on  this  author. — O[LDYS]. 
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about  nothing  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  in  his  Law  againjl 
Lovers. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  a  Tragi-comedy. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  a  Comedy  j  which  Mr.  Dryden  1 
allows  to  be  exactly  form'd  ;  and  it  was  regular  before  any  of 
Ben  Johnfon's.  This  is  not  wholly  without  the  Affiftance  of 
Novels ;  witnefs  Mrs.  Ford's  conveying  out  Sir  John  Falftaff  in 
the  Bafket  of  Foul  Clothes  j  and  his  declaring  all  the  Intrigue  to 
her  Hufband,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Broom ;  which  Story  is 
related  in  the  rirft  Novel  of  The  Fortunate  Deceived,  and  Unfor- 
tunate Lovers :  which  [p.  460]  Book,tho'  written  fince  Shakefpear's 
Time,  I  am  able  to  prove  feveral  of  thofe  Novels  are  tranflated 
out  of  Cynthio  Giraldi,  others  from  Mallefpini;  and  I  believe 
the  whole  to  be  a  collection  from  old  Novellifts. 

Mackbeth,  a  Tragedy,  which  was  reviv'd  by  the  Dukes  Com- 
pany, and  re-printed  with  Alterations,  and  New  Songs,2  4°  Lond. 
i674.3  The  Play  is  founded  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  The 
Reader  may  confult  thefe  Writers  for  the  Story  :  viz.  Heftor 
Boetius,  Buchanan,  Du  Chefne,  HollingJIiead  &c.  The  fame 
Story  is  fuccinctly  related  in  Verfe,  in  Heywood's  Hierarchy  of 
Angels,  B.  I,  p.  508,  and  in  Prose  in  Heylins  Cofmography, 
Book  I.  in  the  Hift.  of  Brittain,  where  he  may  read  the  Story  at 
large.  At  the  Acting  of  this  Tragedy,  on  the  Stage,  I  faw  a  real 
one  acted  in  the  Pit;  I  mean  the  Death  of  Mr.  Scroop,  who 
received  his  death's  wound  from  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Armjlrong, 

1  Dram.  Ess.  p.  47. 

*  "By  Sir  W.  Davenant."  MS.  note  written  over  New  Songs;  and 
"The  music  composed  by  Matthew  Locke"  in  marginal  note. 

3  Betterton's  Alteration  of  Macbeth  is  often  acted  with  many  new  scenes 
&  Dances,  and  a  Scene  between  Macduff  and  his  Lady,  striking  out 
some  pretty  gleams  of  fancy  but  'tis  much  spoiled  by  being  written  in 
Rhime,  which  he  endeavours  to  excuse  as  being  the  reigning  taste. — 

0[LDYS]. 
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and  died  prefently  after  he  was  remov'd  to  a  Houfe  oppofite  to 
the  Theatre  in  Dorfet-Garden. 

Midfummer  Nights  Dream,  a  Comedy.  The  Comical  part  of 
this  Play,  is  printed  feparately  in  4°.  and  ufed  to  be  acted  at  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  and  other  Markets  in  the  Country  by  Strolers, 
under  the  Title  1  of  Bottom  the  Weaver? 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  a  Comedy.  I  have  already  fpoke 
of  Sir  William  D 'Avenant's  making  ufe  of  this  Comedy.  All 
that  I  have  to  remark  is,  That  the  contrivance  of  Borachio,  in 
behalf  of  John  the  Baftard  to  make  Claudio  jealous  of  Hero  by 
the  Atliitance  of  her  Wai  ting- woman  Margaret,  is  borrowed  from 
Ariolto's  [p.  461]  Orlando  Furiofo  :  fee  Book  the  fifth  in  the  Story 
of  Larcanio,  and  Geneuxa:  the  like  Story  is  in  Spencers  Fairy 
Queen,  Book  2.  canto  4. 

Oldcaftle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham  his  Hiftory.3  The  Protago- 
nift  in  this  Play,  is  Sir  John  Oldcajlle*  who  was  executed  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth :  See  his  Life  at  large  in  Fox  his 
Martyrology  j  Dr.  Fuller,  and  other  Writers  of  Church  Hiftory, 
as  well  as  Chronologers. 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice  his  Tragedy.  This  is  reckoned 
an  Admirable  Tragedy  j  and  was  reprinted  4°.  Lond.  1680.  and 
is  ftill  an  Entertainment  at  the  Theatre- Royal.  Our  Author 

1  ' '  The  Merrie  Conceited  humours  of."     Marginal  note. 

2  From  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  taken  the  Fairy  Queen  a 
Dramatic  Opera,  4°.  1692.— O. 

N.  B.  The  allusion  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  &  Q.  Elizabeth. — O[LDYS]. 

3  '  his  History '  scracht  out,  and  "  The  first  part  of  the  true  &  Hon.  His- 
tory of  Sir  John,  acted  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's,  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  his  Servants,  1600,  4to."  added  in  marginal  note. 

4  When  Monsr.  Vereiken  Embassador  to  Q.  Eliz.  for  the  Archduke  & 
the  Infanta  was  entertained  at  London  by  the  English  Nobility,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  after  feasting  at  his  House  on  March  6th,    1599,  made  his 
players  act  before  him  in  the  afternoon  Sr  John  Oldcastle  to  his  great  con- 
tentment.    Sidney's  Letters,  fol.  1746.  Vol.  2.  p.  175.— O.  [query  if  it  was 
not  the  character  afterwards  changed  to  Sr  John  Faktaff  ?—  P.]. 
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borrowed  the  Story  from  Cynthios  Novels,  Dec.  3.  Nov.  7.  The 
truth  is,  Saluftio  Picolomini  in  his  letter  to  the  Author,  extreamly 
applauds  thefe  Novels  as  being  moft  of  them  fit  Subjects  for 
Tragedy  j  as  you  may  fee  by  the  following  Lines.  *  Gli  Hecca- 
thomithi  vojlri,  Signor  Cynthio,  mi  fono  maravigliofame?ite  pia- 
ciuti.  Et  fra  le  altre  cofe  io  ci  ho  veduti  i  piu  belli  argomenti  di 
Tragedie,  che  Ji  pqffano  i?naginare,  &  quanta  a  i  nodi,  &  quanta 
alle  folutioni,  tanto  Jelicemente  ho  vifie  legate  le  difficultd,  che  pare 
ano  impojjibili  ad  cffere  Jlegate.  Mr.  Dryden  fays,1  That  moft 
of  Shakefpears  Plots,  he  means  the  Story  of  them,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Author.  I  mull  confefs,  that  having  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  the  Book  from  London,  I  have  found  but  two 
of  thofe  mentioned  by  him,  tho'  I  have  read  the  Book  carefully 
over.2  [p.  462.] 

Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre ;  with  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole 
Hiftory,  Adventures,  and  Fortunes  of  the  laid  Prince.  This  Play 
was  publifh'd  in  the  Author's  Life- time,  under  the  Title  of  The 
much  Admired  Play  of  Pericles  ;  by  which  you  may  guefs  the 
value  the  Auditors  and  fpe6tators  of  that  Age  had  for  it.  I  know 
not  whence  our  Author  fetch'd  his  Story,  not  meeting  in  Hiftory 
with  any  fuch  Prince  of  Tyre;  nor  remembring  any  of  that 
Name,  except  the  Famous  Athenian,  whofe  Life  is  celebrated  by 
Plutarch. 

Puritan,  or  The  Widow  of  Watling  Street;  a  Comedy  fufficiently 
diverting. 

Richard  the  Second  his  Life  and  Death;  a  Tragedy,  which  is 
extreamly  commended  even  by  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  Grounds  of 
Criticifme  in  Tragedy,  printed  before  Troilus  and  CreJJida  :  and 
Mr.  Tate,  who  altered  this  Play  in  1681,  fays,  That  there  are 
fome  Mafter-touches  in  this  Play,  that  will  vye  with  the  beft 

1  Preface  Mock  Astral. 

•  Jordan,  the  first  woman  who  acted  in  this  play  of  Othello.— O. 
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Roman  Poets.  For  the  Plot,  confult  the  Chronicles  of  Harding, 
Caxton,  Waljingham,  Fabian,  Pol.  Virgil,  Grafton,  HollingJJiead, 
Stow,  Speed,  &c. 

Richard  the  Third  his  Tragedy,  with  the  landing  of  the  Earl  nj 
Richmond,  and  the  Battle  of  Bofworth  Field.  This  Play  is  also 
founded  on  Hiftory.  See  Fabian,  Caxton,  Pol.  Virgil,  Hollingf- 
head,  Grafton,  Truffel,  Stow,  Speed,  Baker,  &c. 

Roineo  and  Juliet,  a  Tragedy.  This  Play  is  accounted  amongft 
the  bed  of  our  Author's  Works.  Mr.  Dryden  fays,  That  he  has 
read  the  Story  of  it  in  the  Novels  of  Cynthio ;  which  [p.  463]  as 
yet  I  cannot  find,  but  let  it  down  in  my  former  Catalogue,  rely- 
ing upon  his  Knowledge.  But  I  have  lince  read  it  in  French, 
tranflated  by  M.  Pierre  Boijieau,  whofe  Sir-name  was  Launay  ; 
who  fays  it  was  writ  by  Bandello;  but  not  having  as  yet  met  with 
Bandello  in  the  Original,  I  mult  acquiefce  in  his  Word.  The 
French  Reader  may  perufe  it  in  the  firft  Tome  of  Les  Hiftoires 
Tragicques,  extraic~les  des  oeuvres  Italiennes  de  Bandello,  imprime 
8°.  d  Turin  1570. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  a  very  diverting  Comedy.  The  Story 
of  the  Tinker,  is  related  by  Pontus  Heuteras,  Rerum  Bur[gun]di- 
carum,  lib.  4.  and  by  Goulart,  in  his  Hijl.  Admirables.  Tom.  i. 
p.  360. 

Tempejl,  a  Comedy.  How  much  this  Play  is  now  in  Efteem, 
tho'  the  Foundation  were  Shakefpears,  all  People  know.  How 
it  took  at  the  Black-fry ars,  let  Mr.  Dryden  s  Preface  fpeak.  For 
his  Opinion  of  Caliban,  the  Monlter's  Character,  let  his  Preface 
to  Troilus  and  Creffida  explain.  '  No  man  except  Shakefpear, 
ever  drew  fo  many  Charadars,  or  generally  diftinguim'd  them 
better  from  one  another,  except  only  Johnfon  :  I  will  inftance 
but  in  one,  to  mew  the  copioufnefs  of  his  Invention  :  'tis  that  of 
Caliban,  or  the  Monfter  in  the  Tempejl :  He  feems  here  to  have 
created  a  Perfon,  which  was  not  in  Nature  j  a  boldnefs  which  at 
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firft  fight  would  appear  intolerable  :  For  he  makes  him  afpecies 
of  himfelf,  begotten  by  an  Incubus  on  a  Witch;  but  this  is  not 
wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of  Credibility  •  at  leaft,  the  vulgar  (I 
fuppofe)  ftill  believe  it.  [p.  464]  But  this  is  not  the  only  Charafter 
of  this  Nature  that  Mr.  Shakefpear  has  written  ;  for  Merlin,  as  he 
introduces  him,  is  Cozen-german  to  Caliban  by  Birth ;  as  thofe 
may  obferve,  who  will  read  that  Play.  As  to  the  Foundation  of 
this  Comedy,,  I  am  ignorant  whether  it  be  the  Author's  own 
Contrivance,  or  a  Novel  built  up  into  a  Play. 

Titus  Andronicus  his  Lamentable  Tragedy  :  This  Play  was  firfl 
printed  4°  Lo?id.  1^94.  and  acted  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pem- 
broke, and  Eflex,  their  Servants.  'Twas  about  the  time  of  the 
Popifh-plot  revived  and  altered  by  Mr,  Raven] croft.  In  his  Pre- 
face to  the  Reader,  he  fays l  That  he  thinks  it  a  greater  theft  to 
rob  the  Dead  of  their  Praife,  than  the  Living  of  their  Money  : 
Whether  his  Practice  agree  with  his  Proteftation,  I  leave  to  the 
Comparifon  of  his  Works  with  thofe  of  Molliere :  and  whether 
Mr.  ShadweUs  Opinion  of  Plagiaries,  reach  not  Mr.  Ravenfcroft, 
I  leave  to  the  Reader.  '  I  (fays  he,2  ingenioufly)  freely  confefs 
'  my  Theft,  and  am  aiham'd  on't;  tho  I  have  the  Example  of 
'  fome  that  never  yet  wrote  a  Play,  without  Healing  moft  of  it  5 
'  and  (like  Men  that  Lye  fo  long,  till  they  believe  themfelves)  at 
'  length  by  continual  Thieving,  reckon  their  ftollen  Goods  their 
'own  too  :  which  is  fo  Ignoble  a  thing,  that  I  cannot. but  believe 
'  that  he  that  makes  a  common  practice  of  ftealing  other  Men's 
f  Wit,  would,  if  he  could  with  the  fame  Safety,  fteal  any  thing  elfe, 
'  Mr.  Ravenfcroft,  in  the  Epiftle  3  to  Titus,  fa)  s,  That  the  Play  was 
'  not  originally  Shakefpear  s,  but  brought  by  a  private  Author  to 
'  be  a6ted,  and  he  only  gave  fome  Matter-touches,  to  one  or  two 
'of  the  Principal  Parts  or  Characters:  afterwards  he  boafl>  his 
'  own  pains  j  and  fays,  That  if  the  Reader  compare  the  Old  Play 
1  Syneshis  his  Opinion.  a  Pref.  Sullen  Lovers.  b  p.  465- 

SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II.  B  B 
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'  with  his  Copy,  he  will  find  that  none  in  all  that  Author's  Works 
*  ever  receiv'd  greater  Alterations,  or  Additions;  the  Language 
'  not  only  refined,  but  many  Scenes  entirely  new  :  Befides  moft 
'of  the  principal  Characters  heightened,  and  the  Plot  much 
'encreafed.'  I  mail  not  engage  in  this  Controverfy,  but  leave  it 
to  his  Rivals  in  the  Wrack  of  that  Great  Man,  Mr.  Dryden, 
Skadwell,  Crown,  Tate,  and  Durfey.  But  to  make  Mr.  Ravenf- 
croft  fome  Reparation,  I  will  here  furnifh  him  with  part  of  his 
Prologue,  which  he  has  loft;  and  if  he  defire  it,  fend  him  the 
whole. 

To  day  the  Poet  does  not  fear  your  Rage, 
Shakefpear  by  him,  revivd  now  treads  the  Stage. ; 
Under  his  f acred  Lawrels  he  Jits  down 
Safe,  from  the  blaft  of  any  Criticks  Frown. 
Like  other  Poets,  he'll  not  proudly  fcorn 
To  own,  that  he  but  winnow1 d  Shakefpear'^  Corn  ; 
So  far  he  was  from  robbing  him  of's  Treasure, 
That  he  did  add  his  own,  to  make  full  Meafure. 

Timon  of  Athens  his  Life.  This  Play  was  thought  fit  to  be 
prefented  on  the  Stage,  with  fome  Alterations  by  Mr.  Shadwell, 
in  the  Year  1678.  I  mall  fay  more  of  it  in  the  Account  of  his 
Works.  The  Foundation  of  the  Story  [p.  466]  may  be  read  in 
Plutarch's  Life  of  M.  Anthony  ;  fee  befides  Lucians  Dialogues,  &c. 

Troilus  and  CreJJida,  a  Tragedy.  Of  this  Play  I  have  already 
given  an  Account :  fee  the  Name,  in  the  Remarks  on  Mr.  Dry  den, 
who  altered  this  Play,  in  the  Year  1679. 

Twelfth- Night,  or  What  you  will;  a  Comedy.  I  know  not 
whence  this  Play  was  taken  ;  but  the  Refemblance  of  Sebaftian 
to  his  Sifter  Viola,  and  her  change  of  Habit,  occafioning  fo  many 
miftakes,  was  doubtlefs  firft  borrowed  (not  only  by  Shakefpear, 
but  all  our  fucceeding  Poets)  from  Plautus,  who  has  made  ufe  of 
it  in  feveral  Plays,  as  in  Amphitruo,  Mocnechmi.  &c. 
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Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  a  Comedy. 

Winters  Tale,  a  Tragi-comedy.  The  Plot  of  this  Play  may 
be  read  in  a  little  Stitcht-pamphlet,  which  is  call'd,  as  I  remember, 
The  Dele&alle  Hi/lory  of  Doraftus  and  Fawnia;  printed  4° 
Lond. 

Yorkmire  Tragedy,  not  fo  new,  as  lamentable  and  true.  This 
may  rather  deferve  the  Old  Title  of  an  Interlude,  than  a 
Tragedy ;  it  being  not  divided  into  Afts,  and  being  far  too  fhort 
for  a  Play. 

Thefe  are  all  that  are  in  Folio  ;  there  reft  yet  three  Plays  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  which  are  in  quarto,  viz. 

Birth  of  Merlin,  or  The  Child  has  loft  his  Father;  a  Tragi- 
comedy feveral  times  acted  with  great  applaule,  and  printed 
quarto,  Lond.  1662.  This  Play  was  writ  by  our  Author  and 
Mr.  W.  Rowly  ;  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken.  For  the 
Plot,  confult  the  Authors  of  thofe  times  :  [p.  467]  fuch  as  Ethel- 
werd,  Bede,  G.  Monmouth,  Fabian,  Pol.  Firgil,  &c.  Stow,  Speed, 
&c.  Ubaldino,  Le  Vite  delle  Donne  Illujlri,  p.  18. 

John  King  of  England  his  troullefome  Reign ;  the  Firft  and 
Second  Part,  with  the  Difcovery  of  King  Richard  Cceur  de  lyons 
Bafe  Son,  (vulgarly  named  the  Bajlard  Fawconbridge).  Alfo 
the  Death  of  King  John  at  Swinjlead  Abbey.  As  they  were 
fundry  times  a6ted  by  the  Queens  Majefties  Players,  printed 
quarto  Lond.  1611.  Thefe  Plays  are  not  divided  into  A6ls, 
neither  are  the  fame  with  that  in  Folio.  I  am  apt  to  conjecture 
that  thefe  were  firft  writ  by  our  Author,  and  afterwards  revifed 
and  reduced  into  one  Play  by  him  :  that  in  the  Folio,  being  far 
the  better.  For  the  Plot  I  refer  you  to  the  Authors  aforemen- 
tioned, in  that  Play  which  bears  the  fame  Title. 

Belides  thefe  Plays,  I  know  Mr.  Kirkman  afcribes  another 
Paftoral  to  him  j  viz.  The  Arraignment  of  Paris  :  but  having  never 
feen  it,  I  dare  not  determine  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  no. 
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Certain  I  am,  that  our  Author  has  writ  two  fmall  Poems,  viz. 
Venus  and  Adonis,  printed  8°  Lond.  1602.  and  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  printed  8°  Lond.  1653.  publifh'd  by  Mr.  Quarles,  with 
a  little  Poem  annext  of  his  own  production  which  bear  the  Title 
of  Tarquin  banijlied,  or  The  Reward  of  Lujl,  Sr.  John  Sucklin 
had  fo  great  a  value  for  our  Author,  that  (as  Mr.  Dry  den  obferves 
in  his  Dramatick  Efjiiy}  he  preferred  him  to  Johnfon  :  and  what 
value  he  had  for  this  fmall  Piece  of  Lucrece,  may  appear  from 
his  Supplement  which  he  writ,  and1  which  he  has  publifht  in  his 
Poems :  which  becaufe  it  will  give  you  a  tafte  of  both  their 
Mufes,  I  mall  tranfcribe.  [Here  follows  a  copy  of  the  Poem, 
'  One  of  her  Hands,'  &c.,  reprinted  from  Fragmenta  Aurea,  vol.  i. 
p.  404.] 

I  have  now  no  more  to  do,  but  to  clofe  up  all  with  an  Account 
of  his  Death;  which  was  on  the  23d  of  April,  Anno  Dom.  1616. 
He  [p.  469]  lyeth  Buried  in  the  Great  Church  in  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  with  his  Wife  and  Daughter  Sufanna,  the  Wife  of  Mr. 
John  Hall.  In  the  North  Wall  of  the  Chancel,  is  a  Monument 
fixed  which  reprefents  his  true  Effigies,  leaning  upon  a  Cuihion, 
with  the  following  Infcription — '  Ingenio  .  .  .  Apr.'  [See  it 
printed  at  p.  267,  vol.  i.] 

Near  the  Wall  where  this  Monument  is  Erected,  lyeth  a  plain 
Free-ftone,  underneath  which,  his  Body  is  Buried,  with  this 
Epitaph 

Good  Friend,  .  .  .  Bones  [&c. :  see  p.  266,  vol.  i.] 

i  p.  468. 

Two  copies  of  Langbaine's  Account  were  annotated  by  the  antiquarian 
Oldys.  The  one  which  received  his  second  annotations  is  in  the  British 
Museum  Library.  A  propos  of  this  book,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  convenience  if  the  Chief  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  would  issue  a  hand-list  of  printed  books  which  have  manuscript 
annotations ;  such  as  Dr.  Thomas  Warton's  copy  of  Spenser's  works,  and 
Tieck's  copy  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  with  the  marginalia  and  other  notes 
in  full. 


GERARD  LANGBAINE,  1691. 
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Oldys'  notes  on  Langbaine  belong  to  a  period  later  than  our  volumes. 
There  is,  however,  a  well-known  epigram,  said  to  be  by  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare,  which  according  to  George  Steevens,  Oldys  puts  forth  as  if  he 
had  derived  it  from  an  authentic  source  of  some  antiquity.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  recover  the  particular  manuscript  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  it.  In  Johnson  and  Steevens'  2nd  Edition  of  Shakespeare  1778,  vol. 
i.  pp.  204-5  (see  also  Malone's  Edition,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  163),  the  following 
is  given  : 

"  Verses  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  occasioned  by  the  motto  to  the 
Globe  Theatre  —  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem. 

Jonson.     If  but  stage  actors  all  the  world  displays, 

Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays  ? 

Shakespeare.    Little  or  much  of  what  we  see  we  do  ; 

We're  all  both  actors  and  spectators  too." 

According  to  Steevens,  Oldys'  authority  for  these  verses  is  "Poetical 
Characteristicks,  8vo  MS.,  vol.  i.,  some  time  in  the  Harleian  Library  ;  which 
volume  was  returned  to  its  owner." 

The  whole  story  is  suspicious.  The  alleged  "motto  to  the  Globe 
Theatre"  is  altered  from  the  Fragmenta  of  Petronius  Arbiter.  See  ed. 
Peter  Burmann,  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1709,  p.  673.  The  original  words 
are  "quod  fere  totus  mundus  exerceat  histrionem." 

Then  again,  on  the  title  page  of  Oldys'  second  copy  of  Langbaine,  we 
have  evidence  that  Oldys  himself  wrote  the  verses  :  for  there  we  read 

"  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem. 

If  all  the  world  the  actor  plays, 
Who  are  Spectators  of  its  Plays?" 

This  is  again  altered  by  Oldys  into 

"If  but  Stage-Actors  all  the  World  displays, 
Who  are  allowed  Spectators  of  their  Plays  ? 

and  finally  he  has  written  on  the  left  side  margin, 

"Little  or  much  of  what  we  see  we  do, 
We  are  both  Actors  and  Spectators  too." 

Not  a  word  of  Ben  Jonson  or  Shakespeare  .  Can  it  be  that  these  two  verses 
were  dished  up  by  George  Steevens,  and  assigned  by  him  to  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare,  as  a  hoax  on  his  credulous  public? 

For  a  full  account  of  Oldys'  annotated  Langbaine,  see  Notes  and  Queries^ 
3rd  Series,  vol.  i,  p.  81.  [Text,  F.  J.  F,  Final  Notes,  C.  M.  I.] 
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JOHN  DRYDEN,  1691 


How's  this,  you  cry  ?  an  A6tor  write  ?  we  know  it  j 
But  Shakfpear  was  an  A6tor,  and  a  Poet. 
Has  not  great  Johnfons  learning  often  fail'd  ? 
But  Shakfpear  s  greater  Genius  ftill  prevail'd. 

The  Mistakes,  a  Tragi-comedy,  by  Joseph  Harris.  1691, 
Prologue  writ  by  Mr.  Dry  (fen. 


[Shakespere's  genius  prevailed,  Dryden  says,  in  spite  of  his  having  been 
an  Actor.  And  it  must  have  been  this  feeling  that  led  the  puritan  John 
Howes,  formerly  Cromwell's  chaplain,  and  (says  Dr.  Grosart)  the  most 
intellectual  of  nonconformist  writers,  to  pay  the  following  tribute  to  an 
author  who  seems  none  other  than  Shakespere.  Gloucester's  mocking  aside, 
(Richard  III,  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  1.  109), — 

"  Amen  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  ! 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing," — 

was  surely  in  mind  when,  answering  an  objector,  Howes  remarked  by  the 
way,  "At  length  he  says,  'The  Butt-end  of  this  hypothesis,'  &c.  I  like 
not  that  Phrase  the  worse  for  the  Author's  sake,  of  whom  it  seems  borrowed, 
whose  Memory  greater  things  will  make  live,  when  we  are  forgot."  A 
Vieiv  of  that  Part  of  the  late  Considerations  addressed  to  H.  H.  about  the 
Trinity,  1695,  8vo.  p.  14.  (This  tract  was  written  in  1694  or  1695,  being 
the  last  in  a  controversy  on  the  Trinity.)  See  Representative  Nonconformists, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1879,  p.  icu.  L.  T.  S.] 
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THO.    SHADWELL,    1691. 

For  the  Magical  Part,  I  had  no  hopes  of  equalling  Shakefpear 
infancy,  who  created  his  Witchcraft  for  the  moft  part  out  of  his 
own  imagination  (in  which  faculty  no  Man  ever  excelled  him)  and 
therefore  I  refolvd  to  take  mine  from  Authority.  And  to  that 
and,  there  is  not  one  A£lion  in  the  Play,  nay  fcarce  a  word 
concerning  it,  but  is  borrowed  from  forne  Antient,  or  Modern 
IPitchmonger  which  you  willjind  in  the  Notes, 

To  the  Rtader.  The  \  Lancashire  Witches,  /  and  \  Ttgue  O 
Divelly  \  the  /  Irish  Priest./  A  /  Comcdy.j  Written  by 
Thomas  Shadwell .  .  .  /  London,  Printed  *  *  *  /  1691;. 
4"'.  Sign.  A  3.  (Works,  1720,  it.  218.) 

F.  J.  F. 
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ELKANAH    SETTLE,  1691. 

And  now,  after  all  my  repented  Follies,  if  an  Unhappy  Stray 
into  Forbidden  Grounds  (like  Trinculo  from  his  Dukedom  where 
he  was  almoft  ftarv'd  in't)  may  be  permitted,  to  return  to  his 
Native  Province,  I  am  refolved  to  quit  all  pretenfions  to  State 
craft,  and  honeftly  fculk  into  a  Corner  of  the  Stage,  and  there 
die  contented. 

Distressed  Innocence:  /  or,  /  the  /  Princess  of  Persia. I  A 
Tragedy.  As  it  is  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  by  Their 
Majesties  Servants.  Written  by  E.  Settle./  .  .  .  /  London  / 
Printed  by  G.  I.  for  Abel  Roper  at  the  Mitre  near  Temple- 
Bar  in  Fleet-Street.  1691,  4to.  Dedication  to  John  Lord 
,  Baron  of  Goivram. 


[Langbaine  says  it  was  printed  1690  ;  possibly  he  put  by  mistake  the  year 
in  which  it  was  acted. — B.  N.] 
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J.  N.,1  1691. 

Htc  tamen,  utpatrice  meritos  folvamus  Honores, 
Dirigit  olfcuros  vatum  par  nobile  greffus, 
Sublimes,  quantum  non  noxia  tempora  tardant, 
Incultique  hebetant  mores,  perituraque  lingua : 

***** 

Pert  palmam  hic,fenfa  ut  promam  liberrima,  t  Miles 
Helluo,  vanus,  adulator,  comes  ufquefacetus. 

Tentamen  J  de  /  Arte  Poetica,  Authors  /  Comite  de  Mulgrave, 
Regis  nuper  Jacobi  II.  /  Hospitii  Regii  Camerario  magno,  a 
Secretioribtis  \  Consiliis,  &c.  lex  /  Anglico  Latint  Redditttm 
^er  J.  N.  A.  M.  (in  the  2nd  Edition  An  Essay  on 
Poetry:/  London,  J.  Hindmarsh,  1961,* p.  20,  22.) 

*  By  the  /  Right  Honourable,  /  the  /  Earl  of  Mulgraue./  The  Second 
Edition./  London,  /  Printed  for  Ja.  Hindmarsh,  at  the  Golden-Ball  /  over 
against  the  Royal  Exchange  in  /  Cornhil.  MDCXCL./  folio. 


Shakcspear  & 
Fletcher  prae- 
stantissimi  Po- 
etse  Dramatic! 
apud  Anglos. 


Comicus  apud 


The  English  original  of  these  passages,  from  the  1st  edition  of  1682,  is 
printed  at  length  at  p.  290  above,  but  in  the  2nd  Edition  of  1691  the  last 
line  of  the  English  quotation  appears  with  a  fresh  side-note, 


But  ||  Falftaff  feems  inimitable  yet. 
1  Said  to  be  'John  Morris,'  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue. 


||  An  admirable 
Character  in 
a  play  of 
Shakespear's. 

I  doubt  it. 
F.  J.  F. 
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THE   ATHENIAN   MERCURY,   1691. 

But  fince  we  can't  go  through  all  the  World,  let's  look  home 
a  little.  Grand/ire  Chaucer,  in  fpite  of  the  Age,  was  a  Man  of 
as  much  wit,  fence  and  honefty  as  any  that  have  writ  after 
him.  Father  Ben  was  excellent  at  Humour,  Shakefpear  deferves 
the  Name  of  fweeteft,  which  Milton  gave  him. — Spencer  was  a 
noble  poet,  his  Fairy-Queen  an  excellent  piece  of  Morality, 
Policy,  Hiftory.  Davenant  had  a  great  genius.  Too  much 
can't  be  laid  of  Mr  Coley.  Milton  s  Paradife  loft,  and  fome 
other  Poems  of  his  will  never  be  equalld.  Waller  is  the  moft 
correct  Poet  we  have. 

The  Athenian  Mercury,  Vol.  2.  numb.  14,  Saturday,  July  II.  1691. 

Answer  to 

Question  3.  Which  is  the  best  Poem  that  ever  was  made  and  -who  in  your 
Opinion,  deserves  the  Title  of  the  best  Poet  that  ever  was. 

The  Athenian  Mercury  began  17  Mar.  1691.  under  the  title  of  "The 
Athenian  Gazett,  Resolving  Weekly  all  the  most  Nice  and  curious  Ques- 
tions Proposed  by  the  Ingenious."  At  the  end  of  No.  I.  is  the  following 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

All  Persons  whatever  may  be  resolved  gratis  in  any  Question  that  their  cnvn 
satisfaction  or  Curiosity  shall  prompt'zm  to,  if  they  send  their  Questions  by  a 
Penny  Post  letter  to  Mr  Smith  at  his  Coffee-House  in  Stocks  Market  in  the 
Poultry,  where  orders  are  given  for  the  Reception  of  such  Letters,  and  care  shall 
be  taken  for  their  Resolution  by  the  next  Weekly  Paper  after  their  sending. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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ANTHONY   WOOD,  1691—1692. 

Ed.  Bliss,  i.  763.  JOHN  MARSTON,  (who  dying  before  1633, 
in  which  year  moft  of  his  works  were  publilhed  by  Will. 
Shakefpeare.  .  .  . 

[William  Sheares,  the  bookseller.] 

i.  674.  All  which  [plays]  .  .  .  were  gathered  together  by 
Will.  Shakefpeare  the  famous  comedian,  and  being  by  his  care 
printed  at  Lond.  1633.  °ct.  were  by  him  entituled,  The  Works  of 
Mr.  John  Mar/Ion.  .  .  . 

ii.  7.  CHRISTOP.  MARLO  .  .  .  then  (as  Shakefpear,  whofe 
contemporary  he  was)  a  maker  of  plays. 

ii.  88.  WM.  GAGER,  .  .  .  Geor.  Gafcoigne,  Will.  Shakefpear, 
Tho.  Nam,  or  Joh.  Heywood. 

ii.  155.  THOMAS  FREEMAN  .  .  .  held  in  efteem  by  Sam. 
Daniel  .  .  .  Shakefpeare,  George  Chapman,  Tho.  Heywood  the 
playmaker  &  others. 

ii.  541.  ISAAC  WAKE.  .  .  .  His  Rex  Platonicus  [written 
1605,  publ.  1607]  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
Macleth  of  Shakfpeare.  .  .  . 

(ii.  560.     HUGH  HOLLAND'S  verses  in  Sh.  folio  i.) 

ii.  576.  GEORGE  CHAPMAN  .  .  .  much  admired  by  Edm. 
Spencer  .  .  .  Will.  Shakefpeare.  .  .  . 

Hi.  277.  WILLIAM  HEMMINGS,  fon  of  John  Hemmings  a 
comedian  or  actor  of  plays  with  Will.  Shakefpear.  .  .  . 

in.  698.  JOHN  QUARLES.  He  alfo  publilhed  in  verfe,  The 
Rape  oj  Lucrece  committed  by  Tarquin  the  6th,  &c.  Lond.  1655. 
in  oct.  Written  by  Will.  Shakefpear  gent.  .  .  . 

Hi.  756.     EDMUND  GAYTON  .  .  .   Will.  BagnaVs  Ghojl ;  or, 
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The  Merry  Devil  of  Gadmunton  .  .  .  1655  .  .  .  The  title  is  in 
imitation  of  Shakefpear's  comedy  .  .  .  The  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton.  .  .  . 

Hi.  802.  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  .  .  .  The  father  ...  an 
admirer  ...  of  ...  play-makers,  efpecially  Shakefpeare,  who 
frequented  his  houfe  in  his  journies  between  Warwickjhire  and 
London. 

Hi.  808.     The  Tempejl.    This  play  was  originally  Shakefpear's. 


[Anthony  &  Wood's  Athence  Oxoniensis,  ed.  Philip  Bliss,  1813.     M.] 


WILLIAM   TUNSTALL,  1691. 

To  my  Ingenious  Friend  Mr  Heyrick,  Author  of  the 
Submarine  Voyage. 


LONG  I  in  darknefs,  by  falfe  Meteors  led, 
Have  blindly  follow'd  Truth,  that  from  me  fled : 
Long  have  purfu'd  the  harm  and  rugged  Road, 
Where  Shakefpear  and  Great  Ben  before  me  trod : 

Yet  now,  Dear  Friend,  in  vain  I  find, 
I  did  th'  Infatuating  Fire  purfue  j 

It  onely  did  amufe  my  Mind, 
And  Me  thro  Mifts  and  Labyrinths  drew : 
Dully  thro  thick  and  thin  I  wander'd  on, 
O're  Denhams,  Suckling  s,  Waller  s  Poems  ran  5 

And  vainly  thought  myfelf  well  Bleft, 
When  I  a  while  in  CleavelancCs  Shade  could  reft  j 

And  at  his  Fountain  quench  my  Thirft : 

William  Tunjlall 

[One  of  five  commendatory  poems  prefixed  to] 

Miscellany  /  Poems.  /  By  Tho.  Heyrick,  M.A.  Formerly 
of  I  Peter -Hoiise  College  in  Cambridge.  /  [Greek  Motto]  / 
Cambridge,  /  Printed  by  John  Hayes,  for  the  Author,!  And 
are  to  be  sold  by  Francis  Hicks,  Bookseller  in  Cambridge,  / 
And  by  Thomas  Basset  in  Fleetstreet,  and  Samuel  Heyrick, 
at  I  Greys- Inn  Gate  in  Holborn,  London.  MDCXCI, 


We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  M.  Macalister  for  this  allusion.    M. 
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JN.  SHEFFIELD,  EARL  OF  MULGRAVE,  1692. 

Hope  to  mend  Shakefpear  !  or  to  match  his  Style  ! 
'Tis  fuch  a  Jeft,  would  make  a  Stoick  fmile. 
Too  fond  of  Fame,  our  Poet  ibars  too  high ; 
Yet  freely  owns  he  wants  the  Wings  to  fly : 
So  fenfible  of  his  prefumptuous  Thought, 
That  he  confefles  while  he  does  the  Fault : 
This  to  the  Fair  will  no  great  wonder  prove, 
Who  oft  in  Bluflies  yield  to  what  they  love. 

Jn.  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (died  24  Feb.  1720-1). 
Prologue  to  his  Alteration  of  Julius  Ccesar,  ed.  1723, 
2  vols.  4°.,  I.  211. 


His  Works,  London,  E  Curll,  1721,  8°.  contain 

"  Four  Chorus's  to  be  Sung  between  the  Acts  of  a  Tragedy." 

Written  in  the  year  1692  (viz.  Julius  Coesar),  pp.  132—139. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  date  of  his  plays  in  Johnson's  Series  of  the  Poets  ; 
Biogr.  Brit,  on  Chalmer's  Biogr.  Diet.     F.  J.  F. 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  1692. 

By  the  Doctrine  of  an  Ufurperfet  up  by  God,  you  have  nothing 
left  you  :  for  a  Kingdom  of  God's  giving  is  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Kingdom;  Dan.  5.  18,  19.  Whom  he  would  he  flew,  arid 
whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and  whom  he  would  he  fet  up, 
and  whom  he  would  he  put  down.  So  that  it  is  the  Worlds 
End  with  any  or  all  of  you,  whenever  the  Court  fends  for  your 
Lives,  Liberties  or  EJlates.  Such  an  Ufurper  is  a  God  upon 
Earth,  which  it  is  eafy  for  fome  fort  of  Men  to  make.  For  fo 
Calyban  made  Stephano  his  God,  and  offered  to  lick  his  Foot; 
but  it  was  for  what  lie  could  get  by  him  :  And  therefore  it  was 
Trinculo',?  Opinion,  and  it  is  alfo  mine,  that  if  his  God  were  ajleep, 
he  would  rob  his  Bottle. 

An  /  Argument  /  proving  /  That  the  Abrogation  of  King  James  by  / 
the  People  of  England  from  the  Regal  Throne,  /  and  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  \  one  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  the 
Throne  of  /  the  Kingdom  in  his  stead,  was  according  to  /  the 
Constitution  of  the  English  Government,  /  and  Prescribed  by  it.  / 
In  Opposition  to  all  the  false  and  treacherous  /  Hypothesses,  of 
Usurpation,  Conquest,  Desser-/tion,  and  of  taking  the  Powers  that 
Are  upon  /  Content.  /  By  Samuel  Johnson.  \  Nee  Deus  intersit 
nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus  /  Inciderit. — Herat.  /  London,  \  Printed 
for  the  Author.  i6q2.  /  p.  29.  F.  J.  F. 
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ATHENIAN    SOCIETY,   1692. 

We  are  pretty  confident,  it  wou'd  not  have  been  for  the 
Difreputation  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  if  the  World  had  never 
feen  any  thing  of  his,  but  his  Gondilert,  and  the  much  more 
Excellent  Shakefpear  wou'd  not  have  been  lefs  admir'd,  if  an 
abundance  of  thefe  things  which  are  Printed  for  his,  were  omitted, 
Mr  Cowly  is  of  this  Opinion  we  are  fure; 

An  Essay  upon  all  sorts  of  Learning,  Written  by  the  Athenian  Society •, 
(p.  xii,  xfii)  prefixed  to  "The  /  Young  •=.  Students  r=  Library,  / 
containing,  /  Extracts  and  Abridgments  /  of  the  /  Most  Valuable 
Books  /  Printed  /  In  England,  and  in  the  Forreign  Journals,  From 
the  /  year  Sixty  Five,  to  This  Time,  /  To  which  is  Added,  /  A  Ntw 
Essay  upon  all  sorts  of  Learning ;  /  Wherein  /  The  Uses  of  the 
Sciences  /  Is  Distinctly  Treated  on./  By  the  Athenean  Society./ 
Also,  A  Large  Alphabetical  Table,  /  Comprehending  /  The  Con- 
tents of  this  Volume.  I  And  of  All  /  The  Athenian  Mercuries  and 
Supplements,  &c./  Printed  in  the  Year  i6gi.f  London,  /  Printed 
for  John  Dunton,  at  the  Raven  in  the  Poultry,  Where  is  to  be  had 
the  Intire  Sett  of  Athenian  Gazetts,  and  the  Supplements  to  'em  for 
the  Year,  1691.  bound  up  all  together,  (with  the  Alphabetical  Table 
to  the  Whole  Year}  or  else  in  Separate  Volumes,  (Or  single  Mer- 
curies to  this  Time.)  1692.'  fol.  pages,  2,  xviii,  479,  32  =  531. 

—P.  A.  LYONS. 


1692. 

I 

The  /  Fairy-Queen  :  /  an  /  Opera./  Reprefented  at  the  / 
Queen's-Theatre  /  By  Their  /  Majefties  Servants./  London,  / 
Printed  for  Jacob  Tonfon,  at  the  Judges-Head  /  in  Chancery- 
Lane,  1691.1 


[This  is  Shakspere's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  additions,  Songs 
and  Dances,  24  Chinese,  and  Juno  "in  a  Machine  drawn  by  Peacocks.  .  . 
While  a  Symphony  Plays,  the  Machine  moves  forward,  and  the  Peacocks 
spread  their  Tails,  arid  fill  the  middle  of  the  Theatre,"  &c.,  &c.  Later, 
"  Six  Monkeys  come  from  between  the  Trees,  and  Dance,"  "and  the  Grand 
Dance  begins  of  Twenty  four  Persons." 

Jn.  Downes.  Sir  William  Davenant's  Prompter,  &c.,  says  of  this  Opera  : 

"  The  Fairy  Queen,  made  into  an  Opera,  from  a  Comedy  of  Mr.  Shake- 
spears:  This  in  Ornaments  was  superior  to  the  other  two  [Operas, — Dryden's 
King  Arthur  and  Betterton's  Prophetess  or  Diodesian,  each  with  Music 
by  Henry  Purcel,  and  Dances  by  Jn.  Priest]  ;  especially  in  Cloaths,  for  all 
the  Singers  and  Dancers,  Scenes,  Machines  and  Decorations,  all  most  pro- 
fusely set  off ;  and  excellently  perform'd,  chiefly  the  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
part  Compos'd  by  the  said  Mr.  Purcel,  and  Dances  by  Mr.  Priest.  The 
Court  and  Town  were  wonderfully  satisfy'd  with  it ;  but  the  Expences  in 
setting  it  out  being  so  great,  the  Company  got  very  little  by  it."  1708.  Jn. 
Downes.  Roscius  Anglicamis,  or  an  Historical  Review  of  the  English 
Stage,  1660 — 1706,  p.  42-3. 

I  give  this  entry  here  because  so  much  of  Shakspere's  Play  is  kept  in  the 
Opera,  very  far  more  than  there  is  of  Coriolanus  in  N.  Tate's  Ingratitude 
of  a  Common-Wealth:  or,  the  Fall  of  Caius  Martius  Coriolanus,  1682  (see 
above,  page  288).— F.  J.  F. 


SH.  ALLN.  BK.— II. 
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PETER  ANTHONY  MOTTEUX,  1692-3. 

'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,'  an  old  Play,  hath  been 
reviv'd,  and  was  play'd  the  laft  day  of  the  year. 

******* 

Mr.  Rhymer  s  Book  which  the  Ingenious  expe&ed  with  fo 
much  Impatience,  is  publifh'd  and  is  call'd,  A  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  &c.  being  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Dorfet.  Mr.  Rhymer,  like  fome  of  the  French  that  follow 
Ariflotles  Precepts,  declares  for  Chorus's,  and  takes  an  occafion 
at  examin  fome  Plays  of  Shakefpears,  principally  Othello,  with 
the  fame  feverity  and  judgment  with  which  he  criticifed  fome 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  in  his  Book  called,  The  Tragedies  of 
the  lajl  Age.  *  *  The  Ingenious  are  fomewhat  divided  about 
fome  Remarks  in  it,  though  they  concur  with  Mr.  Rhymer  in 
many  things,  and  generally  acknowledge  that  he  difcovers  a  great 
deal  of  Learning  through  the  whole.  For  thefe  Reafons  I  muft 
forbear  faying  any  more  of  it,  and  refer  you  to  the  Book  it  felf. 
******* 

We  are  promifed  a  fecond  Part  [of  The  Impartial  Cr trick], 
wherein  Mr.  Dennis  defigns  to  prove,  that,  tho  Shakefpear  had 
his  faults,  yet  he  was  a  very  great  Genius,  which  Mr.  Rymer 
feems  unwilling  to  grant.  I  am  only  forry  that  the  time,  which 
the  perufal  of  the  many  excellencies  which  are  dimif'd  thro 
Shakfpears  Plays,  requires,  will  keep  Mr.  Dennis  very  long  from 
giving  us  that  Book. 

Gentleman's  Journal,  January  169*.    p.  36.     December 
1692,  p.  15.     January,  169!,  p.  26. 


PETER   ANTHONY   MOTTEUX,    1692-3. 
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[See  Rymer's  two  books  quoted  before,  pp.  237,  238. 

Motteux,  who  had  acquired  a  remarkable  facility  in  English,  was  the 
projector  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman' s  Journal  (forty  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine),  and  was,  says  Mr.  C.  Elliot 
Browne,  "probably  the  first  Frenchman  who  was  able  to  appreciate  our 
great  poet"  (Notes  and  Queries,  5  Ser.,  Vol.  ix,  p.  163).  In  printing  Sir 
Charles  Sedley's  Prologue  to  Higden's  Wary  Widdow,  he  says, 

"you  are  too  great  an  Admirer  of  Shakespear,  not  to  assent  to  the 
Praises  -given  to  the  Fruits  of  his  rare  Genius,  of  which  I  may  say  as  Ovid 
to  Gracinus, 

Quos  prior  est  mirata,  sequens  mirabitur  JEtzs, 
In  quorum  plausus  tota  Theatra  sonant." 

(February,  1693,  P-  6 1.) 

See  also  Mr.  C.  E.  Browne  in  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine,  Vol.  ix,  p. 
326.  (Jan.  1878.) 

We  have,  however,  an  earlier  reference  to  Shakespere  by  a  Frenchman, 
namely,  by  St.  Evremond,  ten  years  earlier  than  Motteux  (see  before,  p. 
292) ;  but  that  his  appreciation  of  Shakespere  went  so  far  as  is  implied  by 
A.  Lacroix  (De  1}  influence  de  Shakspeare  sur  le  Theatre  Fran  fats,  p.  3) 
is  hardly  shown  in  his  writings  on  English  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Both 
Motteux  and  St.  Evremond  were  refugees  in  England  on  account  of  religion, 
and  lived  here  many  years,  but  the  latter,  unlike  Motteux,  knew  little  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  Vol.  I.  p.  301, 
states  that  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ' '  had  borrowed  thoughts  and  even  phrases 
from  Shakspere  in  his  tragedy  of  Agrippine"  which  was  first  published  in 
1654.  But,  while  Corneille  and  Moliere  appropriated  from  Bergerac  (who 
wrote  but  two  plays),  his  critics,  such  as  P.  Lacroix,  A.  Vitu,  and  especially 
Charles  Nodier,  have  no  thought  that  the  independent  pen  of  Bergerac 
himself' stole  from  Shakespere.  I  am  unable  to  point  out  any  other  passages 
than  slight  resemblances  to  parts  of  Hamlet  in  the  speeches  of  Agrippine, 
Act  III.  sc.  i,  and  Act  IV.  sc.  ii,  in  which  she  addresses  the  spirit  of  her 
murdered  husband,  promising  him  revenge  ( QZuvres  de  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
ed.  P.  L.Jacob,  Bib.  Gauloise,  Paris,  1858,  pp.  376,  392);  also  perhaps 
her  taunt  of  Sejanus,  "  Et  cette  incertitude  ou  mene  le  trepas"?  (p.  409.) 
L.  T.  S.] 
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Anonymous,  1693. 

Then  for  the  Gentleman  of  middle  Eftate  5  he  thinks  himfelf 
no  lefs  than  Duke  Stephana,  Vice-Roy  of  the  Ifland  under  Duke 
Trincalo,  and  will  outrun  his  Paternal  Eftate  meerly  to  Eat  and 
Drink  with  Lords,  Knights,  and  Squires,  and  Pay  as  much  as 
any,  tho'  he  be  fet  but  at  the  end  of  the  Table,  and  have  the 
bones  to  pick,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  for  his  Liquor ;  .  .  . 

The  I  Humours ;/  and  /  Conversations  /  of  the  j  Town,/  Exposed  in 
Two  I  Dialogues, I  The  First,  of  the  Men./  The  Second,  of  the 
Women.  I  London ,/  Printed  for  R.  Bent  ley,  in  Russel- Street, I 
in  Covent- Garden,!  and  J.  Tonson,\  at  the  Judge's  Head  in 
Chancery-Lane,!  ^93>  P-  99- 


[An  interesting  book,  full  of  talk  about  contemporary  London,   with 
references  to  Spenser,  Hudibras,  Dry  den,  etc.     M.] 


R.   BENTLEY,  1693. 

A  Catalogue  offome  Plays  Printed  for  R.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Shakef  pear's  Plays  :  In  one  large  Fol.  Volume,  contain[in]g 
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44  Henry  the  Sixth,  or  the  Mifery  of  Civil-  War. 

45  Henry  the  Sixth,  or  the  Murther  of  the  Duke  of  Glocejler, 

the  zd.  Part. 

46  Hamlet  Pr.  of  Denmark,  a  Tragedy.  .  .  . 
49  Julius  Ccefar.  .  .  . 

51  King  Lear.  .  .  . 

62  Moor  of  Venice.      .  . 

65  Merchant  of  Venice. 

66  Mackleth.  .  .  . 

94  Troylus  and  Crejfida. 

95  Timon  of  Athens,  or  the  Man-hater.  .  .  . 
1  06  Hercr?/  the  Fifth.  .  .  . 

The  I  Humours,!  and  Conversations  /  of  the  /  Town,  I  Exposed  in 
Two  I  Dialogues  ,/  The  First,  of  the  Men.  I  The  Second,  of  the 
Women.]  London,]  Printed  for  R.  Bentley,  in  Russel-  Street,  I 
in  Covent-  Garden,!  and  J.  Tonson,\  at  the  Judge's-  Head  in 
Chancery  -Lane.  I  1693.7 


[The  above  list  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     M.] 
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J.   W.    [DUGDALE'S    MONASTICON],  1693. 

Warwick/hire  has  certainly  produced  two  of  the  moft  famous 
and  deferving  Writers,  in  their  feveral  ways,  that  England  can 
boalt  of ;  a  Dugdale,  and  a  Shakefpear,  both  Williams ;  a  name 
that  has  been  of  eminent  Grace  to  this  County  in  many  Inftances  : 
nor  will  it  ever  ceafe  to  be  fo  while  you  are  living. 

Dedication  to  William  Bromley ',  Esq.  Monasticon  /  Angli- 
canum  /  or,  The  /  History  /  of  the  Ancient  /  Abbies,  and 
other  Monasteries,  etc.  .  .  .  Licensed  /  May  the  z^th,  1692. 
R.  Midgley  /  London :  /  .  .  .  MDCXCIII.  M. 


MR.  DOWDALL.    APRIL   ic,   1693. 

the  ift  Remarkable  place  in  this  County  y*  I  vilitted  was 
Stratford  fuper  avon,  where  I  faw  the  Effigies  of  our  Englifh 
tragedian,  mr  Shakfpeare,  parte  of  his  Epitaph  I  fent  mr 
Lowther,  and  Delired  he  wld  Impart  it  to  you,  wch  I  finde  by 
his  Laft  Letter  he  has  Done :  but  here  1  fend  you  the  whole 
Infcription. 

Juft  undr  his  Effigies  in  the  wall  of  the  chancell  is  this 
written. 

[Here  follows  the  Inscription,  as  in  vol.  i.  p.  267.] 
Neare  the  wall  where  his  monument  is  Erected  Lyeth  a  plaine 
free  Hone,  underneath  wch  his  bodie  is  Buried  with  this  Epitaph, 
made  by  himfelfe  a  little  before  his  Death. 

[Here  follows  the  Inscription,  as  in  vol.  i.  p.  266.] 
the  clarke  that  fhew'd  me  this  Church  is  above  80  yrs  old ; 
he  fays  that  this  Shakefpear  was  formerly  in  this  towne  bound 
apprenti[c]e  to  a  butcher ;  but  that  he  Run  from  his  mafter  to 
London,  and  there  was  Receded  Into  the  playhoufe  as  a  ferviture, 
and  by  this  meanes  had  an  oppertunity  to  be  what  he  afterwards 
prov'd.  he  was  the  beft  of  his  family,  but  the  male  Line  is 
extinguimed :  not  one  for  feare  of  the  Curfe  abovef d  Dare 
touch  his  Grave  Stone,  tho  his  wife  and  Daughters  Did  Earneftly 
Defire  to  be  Layd  in  the  fame  Grave  wth  him. 

"  Letter"  from  Mr.  Dowdall  to  Mr.  Edw.  Southwell,  endorsed 
"  Description  of  Severall places in  Warwickshire"  HaUi^vel^s 
Life  of  Shakespere,  1848,  /.  87.  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
HalliweWs  Works  of  Shakespeare,  1853  [/>/.],  Vol.  I.  p.  78 


[The  original  MS.  of  Dowdall's  "  Letter  "  was  in  Mr.  HalliweU-Phillipps' 
possession.  It  was  first  printed  in  1838  by  Mr.  T.  Rodd  under  the  title  of 
"Traditionary  Anecdotes  of  Shakespeare  collected  in  Warwickshire  in  the 
year  1693  ; "  this  print,  however,  contains  several  inaccuracies.  L.  T.  S.] 
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SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY,  1693. 

But  againft  old  as  well  as  new  to  rage, 

Is  the  peculiar  Phrenfy  of  this  Age. 

Shackfpear  muft  down,  and  you  muft  praife  no  more 

Soft  Defdemona,  nor  the  Jealous  Moor  : 

Shackfpear  whofe  fruitfull  Genius,  happy  Wit 

Was  fram'd  and  fmifht  at  a  lucky  hit 

The  Pride  of  Nature,  and  the  fhame  of  Schools, 

Born  to  Create,  and  not  to  Learn  from  Rules ; 

Muft  pleafe  no  more,  his  Baftards  now  deride 

Their  Fathers  Nakednefs  they  ought  to  hide, 

But  when  on  Spurs  their  Pegafus  they  force, 

Their  Jaded  Mufe  is  diftanc'd  in  the  Courfe. 

The  Wary  Widdow,  or  Sir  Noisy  Parrat,  a  Comedy 
by  Henry  Higden.  Prologue  by  Sir  Charles 
Sydley.  1693.  C.  M.  I. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN,  1693. 

When  I  was  drawing  the  Out-Lines  of  an  Art,  without  any 
living  Matter  to  inftruct  me  in  it  -,  an  Art  which  had  been  better 
praif'd  than  ftudy'd  here  in  England,  wherein  Shakefpear,  who 
created  the  Stage  among  us,  had  rather  written  happily,  than 
knowingly  and  juftly.  *  *  * 

And  to  forgive  the  many  Failings  of  thofe,  who  with  their 
wretched  Art,  cannot  arrive  to  thofe  Heights  that  you  poflefs, 
from  a  happy,  abundant,  and  native  Genius.  Which  are  as 
inborn  to  you,  as  they  were  to  Shakefpear  *  *  * 

In  Tragedy  and  Satire  I  offer  myfelf  to  maintain  againftfome 
of  our  Modern  Cri ticks,  that  this  Age  and  the  laft,  particularly 
in  England,  have  excell'd  the  Ancients  in  both  thofe  kinds;  and 
I  wou'd  inftance  in  Shakefpear  of  the  former,  of  your  Lordlhip 
in  the  latter  fort. 

The  Satires  of.  Juvenal  and  Persius,  translated  into  English 
verse.  Dedication  (or  Discourse  on  Satire)  to  Charles 
Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  pp.  ii. ,  vn.  1 693 .  [fot.] 

C.  M.  I. 
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•  Shakes  fear's 

Picture  drawn 

by  Sir  Godfrey 

Kneller,  and 

given  to  the 

Author. 


JOHN  DRYDEN,  1693. 

Shakejpear*  thy  Gift,  I  place  before  my  fight ; 
With  awe,  I  afk  his  Bleffing  'ere  I  write ; 
With  Reverence  look  on  his  Majeftick  Face ; 
Proud  to  be  lefs  ;  but  of  his  Godlike  Race. 
His  Soul  Infpires  me,  while  thy  Praife  I  write, 
And  I  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight  j 
Bids  thee  through  me,  be  bold;  with   dauntlefs 

breaft 

Contemn  the  bad,  and  Emulate  the  beft. 
Like  his,  thy  Criticks  in  th*  attempt  are  loft  j 
When  moft  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  moft. 

To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.     (Miscellany  Poems.}     1694. 
Part  IV.  p.  92.      C.  M.  I. 


JOHN  DRYDEN,  1694. 
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1694. 

Prologue  to  his  laft  play. 

He  leaves  his  Manners  to  the  Roaring  Boys, 

Who  come  in  Drunk,  and  fill  the  House  with  noise. 

He  leaves  to  the  dire  Critiques  of  his  Wit, 

His  Silence  and  Contempt  of  all  they  Writ. 

To  Shakespear'j  Critique,  he  bequeaths  the  Curse, 

To  find  his  faults;  and  yet  himself  make  worse. 

"  Prologue.    Spoken  by  Mr.  Betterton  :  "  sig.  A  back. 

Love  Triumphant ;  /  or,  /  Nature  will  Prevail.  /  A  /  Tragi- 
Comedy./  As  it  is  Acted  at  the  /  Theatre  Royal,  /  By 
Their  Majesties  Servants,/  *****  Written  by  Mr. 
Dryden.\  London,  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonsen,  at  the 
Judges  Head  near  /  the  Inner-Temple- Gate  in  Fleet- 
street.  1694.;  4to.  [F.  T.  F.] 
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JOHN   DENNIS,  1693. 

Let  then  the  Admirers  of  Mr.  Waller  know,  (that  is,  all  the 
ingenious  Men  in  the  Kingdom)  that  if  I  have  in  the  following 
Dialogue  rigoroully  examin'd  fome  Verfes  which  were  writ  by 
that  Great  Man,  I  have  been  far  from  doing  it  out  of  a  motive 
of  Malice  or  Vanity,  or  fo  much  with  a  defign  to  attack  Mr. 
Waller,  as  to  vindicate  Shakefpear. 

For  Mr.  Rymer,  who  pretends  that  this  laft  is  without 
Excellency,  affirming,  that  the  fore-mention'd  Verfes  of  the  firft 
are  without  Fault,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  plain,  that  the 
Man  who  overlookt  Mr.  Wallers  Faults,  might  overlook 

Shakefpear 's  Excellencies. 

[sig.  A  2.] 

[The  book  contains  five  Dialogues,  in  the  third  of  which,  between 
Freeman  and  Beaumont,  we  read  : — ] 

Freem\_an]   .  .  .  You  take  it  then  for  granted,  that  an  Author 

who  has  been  dead  this  hundred  Years,  is  obnoxious  to  Cenfure  ? 

Beaum[pnt].  Yes 5    or  elfe  it  would    be    barbarity  to  attack 

Shakefpear,  who  has  been  dead  fo  long. 

[p.  28.] 

[The  fifth  Dialogue  concludes  : — ] 

Beaum.  I  find  then,  that  you  do  not  diflent  from  Mr.  R 

in  every  thing. 

Freem.  No,  I  mould  be  very  forry  if  I  mould  do  that  j  for  his 
Cenfures  of  Shakefpear  in  moll  of  the  particulars,  are  very 
fenfible  and  very  juft.  But  it  does  not  follow,  becaufe 


JOHN    DENNIS,     1693. 
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Shakefpear  has  Faults,  that  therefore  he  has  no  Beauties,  as  the 
next  time  we  meet  I  fhall  Ihew  you. 
Beaum.  Well,  till  then,  your  Servant. 

Freem.  Honeft  Ned,  Adieu. 

[pp.  51,  52.] 

The  I  Impartial  Critick-,  /  or,  some  /  Observations  /  Upon  a 
Late  Book,  Entituled,  /  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  Written  by 
Mr.  Rymer,  /  .  .  By  Mr.  Dennis  /  .  .  .  London,  .  .  . 
1693.  M. 


I 
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SIR   THOMAS   POPE   BLOUNT,    1694. 

[i]  Sir  William  Temple  fays,  that,  for  his  part,  he  does  not 
wonder,  that  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey,  when  he  was  reading 
Virgil,  ihould  fometimes  throw  him  down  upon  the  Table,  and 
fay,  He  had  a  Devil;  nor  that  the  Learned  Meric  Caufalon, 
fhould  find  fuch  Charming  Pleafures  and  Emotions,  as  he 
defcribes,  upon  the  reading  fome  parts  of  Lucretius;  that  fo 
many  mould  cry,  and  with  down-right  Tears,  at  fome  Tragedies 
of  Shakefpear. 

[p.  71 

[2]  I  think,  fays  Dryden,  there's  no  folly  fo  great  in  any  Poet 
of  our  Age,  as  the  Superfluity  and  Waft  of  Wit  was  in  fome  of 
our  Predecessors :  particularly  we  may  fay  of  Fletcher  and  of 
Shakefpear ;  what  was  faid  of  Ovid,  In  omni  ejus  ingenio  facilius 
quod  rejici  quam  quod  adjici  potejl  invenies.  The  contrary  of 
which  was  true  in  Virgil,  and  our  incomparable  Johnfon.  Dryd. 
Pref.  to  the  Mock-Aftrologer. 

[p.  20] 

[3  Earl  of  Rochefter's  lines,  ( In  Defence  of  Satyr '  beginning 
When  Shakefpear,  Johnfon,  Fletcher,  rul'd  the  Stage, 
They  tookfo  bold  a  Freedom  with  the  Age,  etc. 

[P-  44] 

[4]  Humour  .  .  .  Shakefpear  was  the  firft  that  open'd  this 
Vein  upon  our  Stage,  which  has  run  fo  freely  and  fo  pleafantly 
ever  fince,  that,  fays  Temple,  I  have  often  wonder'd,  to  find  it 

appear  fo  little  upon  any  other. 

[p.  84] 

[S]  Dryden  tells  us,  that  Johnfon,  Fletcher,  and  Shakefpear, 
are  honour'd,  and  almoft  ador'd  by  us,  as  they  deferve,  etc. 

[p.  893 
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[6]  Shakefpear  (who  with  fome  Errors  not  to  be  avoided  in 
that  Age,  had,  undoubtedly,  a  larger  Soul  of  Poe/ie  than  ever 
any  of  our  Nation)  was  the  firft,  who,  to  fhun  the  pains  of 
continual  Rhyming,  invented  that  kind  of  Writing,  which  we 
call  Blank  Verfe,  but  the  French  more  properly,  Profe  Mefuree ; 
into  which  the  EngliJJi  Tongue  fo  naturally  Hides,  that  in  Writing 
Profe  'tis  hardly  to  be  avoided.  And  therefore,  I  admire,  fays 
Dryden,  that  fome  Men  mould  perpetually  Humble  in  a  way  fo 

eaiie. 

[p-  103,  4] 

[7]  We  thought,  becaufe  Shakefpear  and  Fletcher  went  no 
farther,  that  there  [defcribing  patiion  without  rhyme]  the 
Pillars  of  Poetry  were  to  be  erected. 

[p-  104] 

[8]  Dryden  tells  us,  that  the  Poet  Efchylus  was  held  in  the 
fame  Veneration  by  the  Athenians  of  After- Ages,  as  Shakefpear 

is  with  us. 

[Characters  and  Censures,  p.  2] 

[9]  Winjlanley  tells  us,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  joyned 
together,  made  one  of  the  happy  Triumvirate  (the  other  two 
being  Johnfon  and  Shakefpear)  of  the  chief  Dramatick  Poets  of 
our  Nation,  in  the  laft  foregoing  Age.  .  .  .  Shakefpear  in  his 

pure  Vein  of  Wit,  and  natural  Poetick  Height.  .  .  . 

[p.  22] 

[10]  Dryden  fays,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had,  with  the 
advantage  of  Shakefpear 's  Wit,  which  was  their  precedent,  great 

Natural  Gifts,  improv'd  by  Study. 

[p.  22] 

[n]  Their  Plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shake- 
fpear s.  .  .  .  Their  Plays  are  now  the  moft  pleafant  and  frequent 
Entertainments  of  the  Stage  j  two  of  theirs  being  a&ed  through 
the  year  for  one  of  Shakejpears  or  Johnfons  .  .  .  Shakefpear  s 

Language  is  likewife  a  little  obfolete  .  .  . 

[p-  22,  23] 
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[12   Further  quotations  from  Dry  den's  Preface  to  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  pp.  23-4] 

[13  Sir  J.  Denham's  lines  on  Fletcher  : 

When  Johnfon,  Shakefpear,  and  thy  f elf  did  Jit 

Andfway'd  in  the  Triumvirate  of  Wit 

etc.  p.  26] 

[14  Sir  J.  Denham's  lines  on  Cowley : 

Old  Mother  Jffit,  and  Nature  gave 

Shakefpear  and  Fletcher  all  they  have  ; 

etc.  p.  52] 

[15]  Benjamin  Johnfon  .  .  .  Neither  did  he  lefs  love,  or  was 
lefs  beloy'd  by  the    Famous   Poets  of  his  Time,    Shakefpear, 

Beaumoni,  and  Fletcher. 

[pp.  105-6] 

[16  Quotes  Winftanley,  comparing   Jonfon   and  Shakfpere. 

p.  106] 

[17  Quotes  Dryden,  comparing  Jonfon  and  Shakfpere,  EJJay 

ofDramatick  Poejie. 

pp.  108-9] 

[18] 

William  Shakefpear 

ONE  of  the  molt  Eminent  Poets  of  his  Time ;  He  was  Born 
at  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwick/hire,  and  flourilh'd  in 
the  Reigns  of  Queen    Elizabeth,  and  King   James  the   Firft, 
etc. 

[Proceeds   to    quote    Gerard    Langbaine,    Edward   Phillip's 
Theatrum  Poetarum,  Dry  den's  EJ/ay  of  Dramatick  Poesie,  and 

Mulgrave's  Effay  on  Poetry. 

pp.  202-6] 

De  Re  Poetica  :  /  or  f  Remarks  /  upon  /  Poetry  /  with  / 
Characters  /  and  /  Censures  /  of  the  /  most  Considerable 
Poets  I  whether  /  Ancient  or  Modern  /  Extracted  out  of  the 
Best  and  Choicest  Criticks  /  By  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Bloiint 
(London}  .  .  .  1694. 


Nos.  i  and  4  refer  to  Sir  William  Temple's  words  in  his  Miscellanea, 
printed  above,  p.  265. 
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No.  2  refers  to  Dryden's  Preface  to  An  Evening's  Love^  or  the  Mock- 
Astrologer,  printed  above,  p.  170-1. 

No.  3.  Rochester's  lines  are  printed  above,  p.  236.  Nos.  5,  10,  n,  17, 
are  from  Dryden's  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie  :  see  pp.  141-8,  above. 

No.  6  is  from  Dryden's  dedication  to  The  Rival  Ladies,  p.  148, 
above. 

No.  7  is  from  the  Essay  before  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  ante,  p.  171. 

Nos.  8,  12  are  from  the  Preface  to  Dryden's  Trail  us  and  Cressida,  anta, 
p.  244. 

Nos.  9,  1 6  are  from  Winstanley's  England's  Worthies:  Lives  of  the 
most  Famotis  English  Poets.  But  Winstanley's  passages  were  borrowed  : 
see  above,  p.  307. 

Sir  John  Denham's  lines,  No.  13,  are  printed,  vol.  i.  p.  504 ;  his  lines 
on  Cowley,  No.  14,  at  p.  159,  above.  Blount's  book,  as  the  title-page 
announces,  is  a  collection  of  criticisms  by  leading  authorities,  on  Poetry  and 
Poets.  M. 


SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II. 
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After  I  have  confefTd  thus  much  of  our  modern  Heroick 
Poetry,  I  cannot  but  conclude  with  Mr.  Rym\_er~\  that  our 
Englifh  Comedy  is  far  beyond  any  thing  of  the  Ancients.  And 
notwithftanding  our  irregularities,  fo  is  our  Tragedy.  Shakefpear 
had  a  Genius  for  it ;  and  we  know,  in  fpite  of  Mr.  R[ymer~]  that 
Genius  alone  is  a  greater  Virtue  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  than  all  other 
Qualifications  put  together.  You  fee  what  succefs  this  Learned 
Critick  has  found  in  the  World,  after  his  Blafpheming  Shakefpear. 
Almoft  all  the  Faults  which  he  has  difcover'd  are  truly  there ; 
yet  who  will  read  Mr.  Rym\_er~]  or  not  read  Shakefpear  ?  For 
my  own  part  I  reverence  Mr.  Rym\_er~\s  Learning,  but  I  deteft 
his  111  Nature  and  his  Arrogance.  I  indeed,  and  fuch  as  I,  have 
reafon  to  be  afraid  of  him,  but  Shakefpear  has  not. 

Letters  /    Upon  several  /  Occasions :  /  Written   by  and  be- 
tween I 

Mr.  Dryden>     j    j  Mr.  Congreve 

Mr.  Wycherly,  M  and 

Mr. J    |^  Mr.  Dennis, 

Published  by  Mr.  Dennis  /  .    .  .  London,  /  .  .  .   1696,  p. 
55- 


[This  is  part  of  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  written  by  Dennis  on  March  3, 
1693-4.  It  was  printed  in  Mai  one's  Works  of  Dry  den,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  34-5, 
from  which  P.  A.  Lyons  printed  it  in  a  note  in  Fresh  Allusions,  p.  228. 
M.] 
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JOHN   DRYDEN,    1695. 


So  in  the  Perfons  of  a  Play,  whatfoeuer  is  faid  or  done  by  any 
of  them,  muft  be  confident  with  the  manners  which  the  Poet 
has  giuen  them  diftindly  :  and  euen  the  Habits  muft  be  proper 
to  the  degrees,  and  humours  of  the  Perfons  as  well  as  in  a 
Picture.  He  who  enter'd  in  the  firft  Act,  a  Young  man  like 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  muft  not  be  in  danger  in  the  fifth  Act, 
of  committing  Inceft  with  his  Daughter  :  nor  an  Ufurer,  without 
great  probability  and  caufes  of  Repentance,  be  turn'd  into  a 
Cutting  Moor  craft. 

De  Arte  Graphica.  /  The  /  Art  of  Painting  I  By  /  C.  A.  Du 
Fresnoy.  /  .  .  .  Translated  into  English  /  Together  with 
an  Original  Preface  containing  /  a  Parallel  betwixt 
Painting  and  Poetry  /  By  Mr.  Dryden.  /  .  .  .  London,  / 
.  .  MDCXCV.p.  xl. 


The  expression  "cutting  Morecraft"  occurs  again  in  the  Prologue  to 
Marriage-d-la  Mode-: 

And  cutting  Morecraft  struts  in  masquerade, — 

where  the  Covent  Garden  Drollery  version  has  "  cunning  Morecraft." 
"  Cutting"  says  Mr.  W.  D.  Christie  in  the  Globe  edition,  "means  doing 
the  dandy  .  .  .  Morecraft  was  a  rich  city  usurer"  (p.  415).  Dryden,  I 
take  it,  is  not  here  censuring  Shakspere,  but  indirectly  commending  his 
propriety  in  the  handling  of  Pericles  and  Shylock.  M. 
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JOHN   OLDMIXON,  December  13,   1695. 

If  Mr.  Rimer  had  thus  confider'd  his  Duty  to  Shakefpear,  as 
he  was  the  Father  of  our  Stage,  he  would  have  fav'd  himfelf  and 
the  World,  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  and  Scandal. 

Poems  I  on  /  Several  Occasions,  /  .  .  .  With  Other  Poems, 
Letters  and  Translations.  /  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  /  1696. 
/.  118. 


The  letter  quoted  above  is  to  Dr.  M n.     M. 


I 
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MARY   ASTELL,    1696. 

Where  is  Love,  Honour  and  Bravery  more  lively  reprefented 
than  in  our  Tragedies,  who  has  given  us  Nobler,  or  jufter 
Pictures  of  Nature  than  Mr.  Shakefpear  ? 

An  I  Essay  f  In  Defence  of  the  /  Female  Sex  /  .  .  .  In  a 
Letter  to  a  Lady  /  Written  by  a  Lady  /  Mary  Astell  /  .  .  . 
London,  /  .  .  .  1696,  p.  48. 


[An  excellent  little  book,  full  of  information  on  contemporary  life  and 
character.     M.  ] 
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*  Anonymous >  before  1697. 

Methought  I  faw  great  Julius  fadly  lye 

Bleeding  from  all  his  Wounds,  and  Brutus  by. 

The  ungrateful  Brutus  which  he  doted  on,     .  ^ 

With  Meager  Coffins  pleaf  d  with  what  he  had  done,  I 

Crying,  the  World  and  Brutus  are  my  own.  J 

I  nearer  drew  to  view  the  Ghaftly  Trunk, 

But  oh !  the  Scene  was  changed,  Ccefar  was  funk  5 

'Twas  Charles  the  Second,  which  lay  mangl'd  there. 

Poems  I  on  I  Affairs  of  State  /  The  Second  Part.  /  Written 
during  the  Reign  of  K.  James  /  the  II.  .  .  .  /  By  the  most 
Eminent  Wits,  viz.  : 

Lord  D t,  Mr.  Shadwell, 

The  H.  Mr.  M ue,  Mr.  Rymer, 

Sir  F.  Sh rd,  Mr.  Drake, 

Coll.  Titus,  -  Mr.  Gould,  &c. 
Mr.  Prior, 
.  .  .  London.  .  .  .  1697. 


[This  appears  to  be  reminiscent  of  Shakspere's  Play.     M.] 
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JEREMY   COLLIER,  1698. 

However,  her  [Phaedra's]  Frenfy  is  not  Lewd ;  She  keeps  her 
Modefty  even  after  She  has  loft  her  Wits.  Had  Shakefpear 
fecur'd  this  point  for  his  young  Virgin  Ophelia,  the  Hamut. 

Play  had  been  better  contriv'd.  Since  he  was  relblv'd  to  drown 
the  Lady  like  a  Kitten,  he  mould  have  fet  her  a  fwimming  a 
little  fooner.  To  keep  her  alive  only  to  fully  her  Reputation, 
and  difcover  the  Ranknefs  of  her  Breath,  was  very  Cruel.  But 
it  may  be  faid  the  Freedoms  of  Diftraction  go  for  nothing,  a 
Feavour  has  no  Faults  and  a  Man  non  Compos,  may  kill  without 
Murther.  It  may  be  fo :  But  then  fuch  people  ought  to  be 
kept  in  dark  Rooms  and  without  Company.  To  (hew  them,  or 

let  them  loofe,  is  fomewhat  unreafonable. 

[p.  10.] 

*  *  * 

To  come  Home,  and  near  our  own  Times:  The  Englifh 
Theatre  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  King  Charles  II  will  afford  us 
fomething  not  inconsiderable  to  our  purpofe. 

As  for  Shakefpear,  he  is  too  guilty  [of  immodefty]  to  make 
an  Evidence :  But  I  think  he  gains  not  much  by  his  Mif- 
behaviour;  He  has  commonly  Plautus's  Fate,  where  there  is 
moft  Smut,  there  is  leaft  Senfe. 

Ben.  John/on  is  much  more  referv'd  in  his  Plays,  and  declares 

plainly  for  Modefty  in  his  Difcoveries.  ,  .  . 

[pp.  50,  51.] 

*  *  * 

[Speaking  of  the  Profanity  of  the  contemporary  Stage,  p.  57,  Collier 
says :— ] 

Shakefpear  is  comparatively  fober,  Ben  Jonfon  is  dill  more 
regular ;  And  as  for  Beaument  and  Fletcher,  In  their  Plays 
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they  are  commonly  Profligate  Perfons  that  Swear,  and  even 
thofe  are  reprov'd  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  now  juft  look  over  our  own  Country-men  till  King 
Charles  the  Second.  Shakefpear  takes  the  Freedom  to  reprefent 
the  Clergy  in  feveral  of  his  Plays ;  But  for  the  moft  part  he 
holds  up  the  Funftion,  and  makes  them  neither  Jj5552?r 

Much  ado  about 

Act,  nor  Suffer  any  thing  unhandfom.     In  one        n£$8f£u. 
Plav  or  two  He  is  much  bolder  with  the  Order.     "SSfift*** 

J  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

*  Sr.  Hugh  Evans  a  Priejl  is  too  Comical  and  tJr<3£S2Tr*r 
Secular  in  his  Humour.  However  he  underftands  his  Pofl,  and 
converfes  with  the  Freedom  of  a  Gentleman.  I  grant  in  Loves 
Lalour  hjl  the  Curate  plays  the  Fool  egregiouflyj  And  fo  does 
the  Poet  too,  for  the  whole  Play  is  a  very  filly  one.  In  the 
Hiftory  of  Sr.  John  Oldcaftle,  Sr.  John,  Parfon  of  Wrotham 
Swears,  Games,  Wenches,  Pads,  Tilts,  and  Drinks:  This  is 
extreamly  bad,  and  like  the  Author  of  the  Retapfe,  &*c.  Only 
with  this  difference  5  Shakefpears  Sr.  John  has  fome  Advantage 
in  his  Character.  He  appears  Loyal,  and  Stout  j  He  brings  in 
Sr.  John  A£lon,  and  other  Rebels  Prifoners.  He  is  rewarded  by 
the  King,  and  the  Judge  ufes  him  Civilly  and  with  Refpe6t. 
In  fhort  He  is  reprefented  Lewd,  but  not  Little;  And  the 
Difgrace  falls  rather  on  the .  Perfon,  then  the  Office.  But  the 
Relapfers  bufinefs,  is  to  fink  the  Notion,  and  Murther  the 
Charader,  and  make  the  Function  delpi cable:  So  that  upon 
the  whole,  Shakejpear  is  by  much  the  gentiler  Enemy. 

[pp.  125,  126.] 

*  *  * 

In  the  mean  time  I  fhall  take  a  Teftimony  or  two  from 
Shakefpear.  And  here  we  may  obferve  the  admir'd  Faljlaffe 
goes  off  in  Difappointment.  He  is  thrown  out  of  Favour  as 
being  a  Rake,  and  dies  like  a  Rat  behind  the  Hangings.  The 
Pleafure  he  has  given,  would  not  excufe  him.  The  Poet  was 
not  fo  partial,  as  to  let  his  Humour  compound  for  his  Lewdnefs. 
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If  'tis  objected  that  this  remark  is  wide  of  the  Point,  becaufe 
Faljloffe  is  reprefented  in  Tragedy,  where  the  Laws  of  Juftice 
are  more  ftrickly  observ'd.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  you  may  call 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  Tragedies  if  you  pleafe.  But  for 
all  that,  Faljlqffe  wears  no  Bvjkins,  his  Character  is  perfectly 
Comical  from  end  to  end. 

The  next  inftance  mall  be  in  Flowerdale  the  Prodigal.  This 
Tprod°'gaiin  Spark  notwithstanding  his  Extravagance,  makes  a 
lucky  Hand  on't  at  laft,  and  marries  up  a  rich  Lady.  But  then 
the  Poet  qualifies  him  for  his  good  Fortune,  and  mends  his 
Manners  with  his  Circumftances.  He  makes  him  repent,  and 
leave  off  his  Intemperance,  Swearing,  &c.  And  when  his 
Father  warn'd  him  againft  a  Relapfe,  He  anfwers  very  foberly, 

Heaven  helping  me  I'll  hate  the  Courfe  of  Hell. 

[p-  I54-] 
*  #  * 

Trail,  and  cressid.         Thus    ShakeCpear    makes    HeBor    talk    about 

The  Hist  ofSr. 

John  old  casae.  Arijlotles  Philofophy,  and  calls  Sr.  John  Old 
Cajlle,  Proteflant.  I  had  not  mention'd  this  Difcovery  in 
Chronology,  but  that  Mr.  Dryden  falls  upon  Ben  Johnfon  for 
making  Cataline  give  Fire  at  the  Face  of  a  Cloud,  before  guns 

were  invented. 

[pp.  187,  188.] 

A  Short  I  View  \ofthe\  Immorality -,  and  Profaneness  /  of  the  / 
English  Stage,  /  .  .  .  By  Jeremy  Collier,  M~A.  /  London, 
.  .  .  1698. 


Congreve's  reply  to  this  tremendous  onslaught,  "Amendments  of  Mr. 
Collier's  False  and  Imperfect  Citations,"  etc.,  was  published  in  1698.  The 
Shaksperian  passages  from  it  are  printed  below,  pp.  410-11.  M. 
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.  .  .  Which  is  faid  to  expofe  the  impudence  of  illiterate  Fops, 
who  fpeak  with  Contempt  of  Learning  and  Univerfities.  For 
the  word  Whorefon,  I  had  it  from  Shakefpear  and  Johnfon,  who 
have  it  very  often  in  their  Low  Comedies  5  and  fometimes  their 

Characters  of  fome  Rank  ufe  it. 

[p.  50.] 
*  #  *  »  # 

I  cannot  forbear  enquiring  into  one  Example  more,  which 
this  gentleman  offers  us  in  the  very  next  Page. 
In  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle, 

Sir  John,  Parfon  of  Wrotham,  Swears,  Games,   Wenches, 

Pads,  Tilts  and  Drinks  ;  this  is  extremely  lad. 
Extremely  bad  ?  Can  any  thing  be  worfe  ?  and  yet  (fays  he) 
Shakefpear  s  Sir  John,  has  fome  advantage  in  his  Chara&er. 
Now  who  can  forbear  enquiring  what  advantage  a  Character 
can  poffibly  have,  conliftent  with  fuch  abominable  Vices? 
Firft,  He  appears  loyal  and  Jlout ;  he  brings  in  Sir  John,  Acton, 
and  other  Rebels,  Prifoners.  So !  as  'tis  in  the  Spanifh  Fryar,  a 
Manifeft  Member  of  the  Church  Militant !  That  he  was  Stout, 
was  plain  before,  from  his  Padding  and  Tilting. 

[pp.  73-4- 11 

Amendments  /  of  /  Mr.    Collier's  /  False    and  Imperfect 
Citations,  &c.\ 

{Old  Batchelour, 

Double  Dealer. 
From  the  \  ,        ,      T 

I  Love  for  Love, 

'  Mourning  Bride. 

By  the  Author  of  those  Plays  /  [  William  Congreve~\  .   .  . 
London.  .  .   .   1698. 

1  The  second  pp.  73-4,  the  series  70-9  being  repeated  twice  in  error, 
with  80  for  the  second  70. 
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A  reply  to  the  Non -juror  Collier's  Treatise  on  the  Immorality,  etc.,  of 
the  English  Stage.  The  controversy  was  not  conducted  without  some 
expressions  whose  force  lay  more  in  their  "personal"  application  than 
their  politeness.  A  former  owner  of  Congreve's  volume  has  annotated  his 
fly-leaves  :  "  This  very  Witty  Author  seems  to  me  to  have  been  too  much 
in  a  Passion,  when  he  wrote  this  Answer  to  Collier.  Sr  I.  Vanbrugh 
wrote  on  ye  same  Occasion, — A  merry  and  scarce  piece."  Congreve 
alludes  often  to  Johnson,  and  refers  also  to  Racine,  Moliere,  Dryden, 
Aristophanes,  etc.  For  Collier's  remarks  see  pp.  407-9  above.  M. 
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And  here  let  us  firft  take  a  view  of  our  beft  English  Tragedies, 
as  our  Hamlet,  Mackleth,  Julius  Ctzfar,  Oedipus,  Alexander, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Moor  of  Venice,  and  all  the  reft  of  our  moft 
{hining  Pieces.  All  thefe,  and  the  Reft  of  their  Honourable 
Brethren,  are  fo  far  from  pent  up  in  Corneilles  narrower  Unity 
Rules,  viz.  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Play  confined  to  no  longer  Time 
then  it  takes  up  in  the  Playing;  or  his  largeft  Compafs  of  24 
Hours  j  that  nothing  is  fo  ridiculous  as  to  pretend  to  it. 

[p.  32.] 
•*  *  * 

[p.  33]  'Tis  true,  I  allow  thus  far,  That  it  ought  to  be  the 
chief  care  of  the  Poet,  to  confine  himfelf  into  as  narrow  a 
Compafs  as  he  can,  without  any  particular  ftint,  in  the  two 
Firft  Unities  of  Time  and  Place  j  for  which  end  he  muft  obferve 
two  Things.  Firft  upon  occafion  (fupposein  fuch  a  Sub-  [p.  34] 
je6t  as  Mackleth)  he  ought  to  falfifie  even  Hiftory  it  felf.  For 
the  Foundation  of  that  Play  in  the  Chronicles,  was  the  Action  of 
25  Years :  But  in  the  Play  we  may  fuppofe  it  begun  and 
finifh'd  in  one  third  of  fo  many  Months.  Young  Malcom  and 
Donallain,  the  Sons  of  Duncoml,  are  but  Children  at  the 
Murder  of  their  Father,  and  fuch  they  return  with  the  Forces 
from  England  to  revenge  his  Death :  whereas  in  the  true 
Hiftorick  Length  they  muft  have  fet  out  Children  and  return'd 
Men.  Secondly,  the  length  of  Time,  and  diftance  of  Place 
required  in  the  Action,  ought  to  be  never  pointed  at,  nor  hinted 
in  the  Play.  For  example,  neither  Malcoml  nor  Donallain 
muft  tell  us,  how  long  they  have  been  in  England  to  raife  thofe 
Forces,  nor  how  long  thofe  Forces  have  been  Marching  into 
Scotland ;  nor  Mackleth  how  far  Schone  and  Dun/inane  lay 
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afunder,  &c.  By  this  means  the  Audience,  who  come  both 
willing  and  prepar'd  to  be  deceiv'd,  (populus  vult  decipi,  &c.), 
and  indulge  their  own  Delufion,  can  pafs  over  a  confiderable 
diftance  both  of  Time  and  Place  unheeded  and  unminded,  if 
they  are  not  purpofely  thrown  too  openly  in  their  way,  to 
ftumble  at.  Thus  Hamlet,  Julius  Caefar,  and  those  Hiftorick 
Plays  mall  pafs  glibly  j  when  the  Audience  mall  be  almoft  quite 
fhockt  at  fuch  a  Play  as  Henry  [p.  35]  the  8th.  or  the  Dutchefs 
of  Malfey.  And  why,  becaufe  here's  a  Marriage  and  the  Birth 
of  a  Child,  poflibly  in  two  A6ts ;  which  points  fo  dire6tly  to 
Ten  Months  length  of  time,  that  the  Play  has  very  little  Air 
of  Reality,  and  appears  too  much  unnatural.  In  this  cafe  there- 
fore 'tis  the  Art  of  the  Poet  to  mew  all  the  Peacocks  Trains,  but 
as  little  as  poflible  of  her  Foot. 

A  /  Defence  J  of  f  Dramatick  Poetry :  /  Being  A  /  Review  /  of  / 
Mr.  Collier's  View  /  .   .   .  London :  /  .  .  .   1698. 


For  Mr.  Collier's  "View"  see  above,  pp.  407-9.     M. 
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This  great  Example  did  fo  much  incourage  the  Stage,  that 
Mr.  Prm  tells  us  in  his  Book  before-mentioned,  in  two  Years 
time  there  were  above  40000  Play-Books  printed  :  They  became 
more  vendible  than  the  choiceft  Sermons :  Grew  up  from 
Quarto's  to  Folio's ;  were  printed  on  far  better  Paper  than  mod 
of  the  Octavo  or  Quarto  Bibles,  and  were  more  faleable  than 
they.  And  Shackfpeers  Plays  in  particular  were  printed  in  the 
beft  Paper. 

The  /  Stage  Condemned  I .  .  .  London,  1698,  p.  10. 


A  Reply  to  Dennis's  Usefulness  of  the  Stage  and  the  anonymous 
Defence  of  Dramatick  Poetry,  1698  (above  pp.  412-13),  and  a  severe 
criticism  of  the  Stuart  Revels.  For  Prynne's  remarks,  see  vol.  i.  p.  369.  M. 
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\  ...  fee  here  how  he  argues  about  a  Pimp  and  a 
Poet,  and  when  he  has  talk'd  towards  the  end,  a  little,  of 
Worjliipping  the  Devil,  he  concludes : — 

Smith.  Like  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  very  gravely  with 
an  Ergol,  6°c.  Truly  I  think,  that  Grave-digger  and  he,  were 
the  fittelt  Perfons  to  caft  up  their  Dirt  and  their  Arguments 
together. 

[p.   21.] 

*  *  * 

Here  again  he's  put  to't  to  confefs  where  he  borrow' d  the 
word  Whorefon-j  from  Shakefpear  and  Johnfon. 

[P-  53-1 

Animadversions  j  on  J  Mr.  Congreve's  /  Late  /  Answer  /  to  Mr. 
Collier  I  ,  .  .  London,  /  .  .  .   1698. 


See  Congreve's  words  above,  pp.  410-11.     M. 


GEORGE   GRANVILLE,  1698. 

Othello  in  one  of  his  Agonies  of  Jeloufie,  falls  in  a  Swoon : 

Preface.     Heroick  Love :  /  A  /  Tragedy,]  etc.     1698. 


[Here  the  author  deals  with  the  objection  that  "it  is  unnatural  for  a 
lleio  to  Swoon."     M.] 
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Pendragon  j 

or,  the 
Carpet  Knight,  His  Kalendar. 

— Rubet  Auditor  cuifrigida  meus  est 
Criminibus,  tacitd  sudant  pracordia 

Juv.  Sat.  i. 

Why,  let  the  ftrucken  Deer  go  weep, . 

The  Hart  ungall'd  go  play  : 
For  fome  muft  watch,  while  fome  muft  fleep : 

So  runs  the  World  away. 

Hamlet. 

London,  /  Printed  for  John  Newton  at  the  Three  Pigeons]  over 
against  the  Inner- Temple  Gate  in  Fleet- 1  street.     1698. 

[Title-page] 

*  *  •* 

Hamlet,  becaufe  he  was  a  Prince, 
The  Lord  Polonms  could  convince, 
That  the  fame  Cloud  was  like  in  all 
T  a  Camel,  Weezel,  and  a  Whale : 
And  make  another  (fpite  of  Thought) 
Say  as  he  pleaf 'd,  'twas  Cold  or  Hot. 

16.  p.  97- 

*  *  «- 
which  you  may  take 

Perhaps  at  rlrft  fight  for  a  Snake  j 
Like  one  in  Timons  cover' d  courfe, 

To  fting  his  vip'rous  Senators. 

Ib.  pp.  129-30. 

Pendragon,  /  or  the  /  Carpet  Knight  /  His  /  Kalendar  /  .  .  .   1698. 


[The  last  reference  given  may  have  no  connexion  with  Shakspere.    M.] 
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William  Shakejpear. 

HE  was  born  and  buried  in  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in 
Warwick/Jure.  I  have  been  told  that  he  writ  the  Scene 
of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet,  at  his  Houfe  which  bordered  on  the 
Charnel-Houfe  and  Church- Yard.  He  was  both  Player  and 
Poet  j  but  the  greatefl  Poet  that  ever  trod  the  Stage,  I  am  of 
Opinion,  in  fpight  of  Mr.  Johnfon,  aud  others  from  him,  that 
though  perhaps  he  might  not  be  that  Critic  in  Latin  and  Greek 
as  Ben ;  yet  that  he  underitood  the  former,  fo  well  as  perfectly 
to  be  Mafler  of  their  Hiftories,  for  in  all  his  Roman  Characters 
he  has  nicely  followed  Hiilory,  and  you  find  his  Brutus,  his 
CqJJius,  his  Anthony,  and  his  Co; far,  his  Coriolanus,  &c.,  juft  as 
the  Hiftorians  of  thofe  times  defcribe  'em.  He  died  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1616.  and  is  buried  with  his  Wife  and  Daughter  in 
Stratford- Church  afore-faid,  under  a  Monument  on  which  is  a 
Statue  leaning  on  a  Cumion,  and  this  Infcription : 

Ingenio  Pylum,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  Populus  moerit,  Olympus  halet. 

Stay,  Pajfenger,  why  dojl  thou  gofofajl  ? 
Read,  if  thou  can/I,  whom  envious  Death  has  placed 
Within  this  Monument,  Shakefpear,  with  whom 
Quick  Nature  died,  whofe  Name  doth  deck  the  Toml 
Far  more  than  cojl,jince  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  Art,  lut  Page,  toferve  his  Wit. 

Obiit.  An.  Dom.  1616.     &t.  53.     Die  23.  Apr. 
SH.  ALLN.  BK. II.  E  E 
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Near  the  Wall  on  a  plain  Stone,  which  covers  him,  is  this 

Epitaph : 

Good  Friend,  for  Jefusfakeforlear 
To  dig  the  Dujl  enclofed  here. 
Blejl  be  the  man  thatfpares  thefe  Stones, 
And  curjl  le  he  that  moves  my  Bones. 

All's  well  that  ends  well,  a  Comedy.  Plot  from  Boccaces 
Novels,  Day  3,  Nov.  9.  Juliet  of  Narlona,  &c. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  a  Tragedy,  fol.     Plot  from  Plutarch 
iu  vita  Antonii. 
[p.  "7-1    As  you  like  it,  a  Comedy,  Fol. 

The  Birth  of  Merlin ;  or,  The  Child  has  lojl  his  Father,  a 
Tragi-Comedy,  4/0.  1662.  Mr  Rowley  join'd  with  our  Author 
in  this  Play.  Plot,  Ethelword,  G.  Monmouth,  Bede,  Polidor, 
Virgil,  Stow,  Speed,  &c. 

A  Comedy  of  Errors,  a  Comedy,  fol.  The  Ground  from 
Plautus,  Amphitruo,  and  Mcenechmi. 

Coriolanus,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  Plot  from  Plutarch's  Life  of 
CoriolanuSy  from  Livys  Hijlory,  Dionifius,  Hallicarnajfceus ,  &c. 

Croimuell,  (Thomas,  Lord)  his  Life  and  Death,  a  Hiflory,/o/. 
and  4to.  Plot  from  Fox's  Martyrology,  Fuller  s  Church  Hist., 
Dr  Burners  Hi/I.  Reformation,  Wanly' s  Hift.  of  Man,  HacwelUs 
Apology,  and  Lloyds  English  Worthies. 

Cymbeline,  his  Tragedy ;  fol.  Mr  Durfey's  Injured  Princefs ; 
or,  The  Fatal  Wager,  is  only  this  Play  reviv'd.  The  Plot  from 
Boccace's  Novels,  Day  2,  Nov.  9. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  Two  Parts,  Hiftory,  fol.  the  firft  Part 
containing  the  Life  of  Henry  Percy,  lirnamed  Hotfpur ;  and  the 
comical  part  the  character  of  Sir  John  Fal/lajf,  which  has  been 
play'd  by  the  late  famous  Mr.  Lacey,  to  Admiration.  In  the 
fecond  part  you  have  an  A6t  of  the  Death  of  this  King,  and  the 
Coronation  of  his  Succeflbr.  See  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  Caxton, 
Harding,  Hall,  Grafton,  Martin,  Hollingjhead,  Stow,  and  other 
our  Engl'i/h  Chronicles. 
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Henry  the  Fifth,  his  Life;  Hiftory,/o/.  A  Comical  part  is 
mixt  with  the  Hiftorical,  and  contains  the  Reign  of  this  King, 
to  his  Marriage  with  Katharine  of  France.  See  the  afore-faid 
Englijh  Chronicles. 

Henry  the  Sixth.  Three  Parts,  Hiftory,/o/.  In  the  Second 
is  the  Death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  in  the  Third  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  all  the  Parts  contain  the  whole 
Reign  of  this  King.  See  the  fame  Englijh  Chronicles. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  his  Life ;  Hiftory, /o/.  The  part  of  King 
Henry  was  often  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  Time  extra- 
ordinary well  acted  by  Mr.  Betterton.  See  our  Englijh  Chronicles 
before-mentioned. 

Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark ;  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  4^0.  For 
the  Plot  fee  Saxo-Grajnmaticus,  Crantzius,  Pontanus,  Idacius,  &c. 

John,  King  of  England,  Hiftory,  fol.,  for  the  Plot  fee  our 
Englijh  Chronicles. 

John,  King  of  England,  his  troullefom  Reign,  in  two  parts, 
Hiftory,  4to,  1611.  with  the  Difcovery  of  King  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lyons,  Bafe  Son  (as  vulgarly  called)  Fawconlridge ;  alfo  the 
Death  of  the  faid  King  John  at  Swinftead  Ally.  Thefe  Plays 
were  feveral  times  acted  by  the  Queen's  Majefty's  Players,  tho 
not  divided  into  A6ts,  and  differ  much  from  the  other  Play  in 
Folio. 

FP.  128.]  Julius  Ccefar,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  4/0.  Founded  on 
Hiftory.  It  was  reviv'd  and  acted  divers  times  in  the  Reign  of 
the  late  King  Charles  II.  For  the  Prologue,  which  was  highly 
commended,  fee  a  fmall  Book,  called  Covent-Garden  Drollery, 
pag.  9,  and  for  the  Hiftory,  see  Plutarch,  Livy,  Suetonius. 

Lear,  King  of  England ;  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  4^0.  This  Play 
has  been  reviv'd  with  Alterations  by  our  prefent  Poet  Laureat.1 
For  the  true  Story,  fee  Milton  s  Hift.  of  England,  beginning 
pag.  17.  fee  also  Leland,  Monmouth,  Gloucejler,  &c. 

Locrine,  Eldejl  Son  to  King  Brutus,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  4/0. 
1  Tate. 
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For  the  Plot  fee  Milton's  Hi/1,  of  England,  and  the  afore-faid 
Authors. 

London  Prodigal,  a  Comedy, /o/.  and  4/0. 

Loves  Labour  loft,  a  Comedy, /o/. 

Mackleth,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  4^0.,  revived  and  re-printed 
with  Alterations  and  Songs,  and  now  often  a6ted.  For  the  Plot 
confult  Buchanan,  and  others  who  have  written  Scottim  affairs : 
fee  alfo  Hey  wood  of  Angels,  p.  508.  Heylms  Cofmography 
Book  I. 

Meafure  for  Meafure,  a  Comedy,  fol.  For  the  Plot  fee 
Cynthio  Giraldi,  Dec.  8,  Nov.  5.  Lipjli  Monita,^.  125.  Hi/loirs 
Admiralties  de  noire  temps,  p.  216. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  a  Tragi-Comedy,/o/. 

Midfummer- Nights  Dream,  a  Comedy,  fol.  The  comical 
part  hereof  is  printed  4to.  under  the  Title  of  Bottom  the  Weaver, 
and  acted  by  fmall  Parties  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  other 
Places:  and  fince  publim'd  under  the  Name  of  The  Fairy 
Queen. 

Much  ado  about  nothing,  a  Comedy,  fol.  Sir  William 
D'avenajit  mad  ufe  of  this  Play,  and  Meafure  for  Meafure,  in 
compering  his  Law  again/I  Lovers.  For  the  Plot  fee  Arioftos 
Or/ando  Furiofo,  Book  $.  and  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  2. 

Oldcajlle,  Lord  Cob  ham's  Life  and  Death,  a  Tragedy,  fol. 
See  Fuller  s  Church  Hi/I,  and  Foxs  Book  of  Martyrs,  where 
you  may  find  Sir  John  Oldcajlle  s  Life  at  large. 

Othello,  Moor  of  Venice,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  4^0.  This  is  ftill 
often  acted,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  of  our  Author's  Plays. 
Plot  from  Cynthio' s  Novels,  Dec.  3,  Nov.  7. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Hiftory,  fol.  This  Play  was  much 
admired  in  the  Author's  Life  time  and  was  publilhed  before  his 
Death. 

The  Puritan ;  or,  The  Widow  of  Watling  Street,  a  Comedy, 
fol.  This  was  accounted  a  very  diverting  Play. 

Richard  the  Second,  Hiftory,  fol.  4^0.     Our  Poet  Laureat,  Mr. 
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Tate   altered   it,  An.    1681.   he    and   Mr.   Dryden  have  much 
applauded  this  Play.      Plot  from  Englifli  Chronicles. 

Richard  the  Third,  with  the  Landing  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Battle  of  Bofworth-Field,  Hiftory,  fol.  for  the  Plot 
confult  our  Englifli  Chronicles. 

[P.  129.]     Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  Tragedy,  fol.     Plot  from  Bandello's 
Novels. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  a  Comedy,  fol.  The  Story  of  the 
Tinkar,  fo  diverting,  may  be  found  in  Goularfs  Hi/I.  Admiralties 
and  Pont  us  Heuterus,  Rerum  Burdicarum. 

The  Tempejl,  a  Comedy,  fol.  and  4^0.  This  has  been  reviv'd 
and  alter'd  by  Mr.  Dryden  who  brought  it  much  in  efteem,  and 
is  of  late  Days  often  acted. 

Titus  Andronicus,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  4^0.  This  Play  has  been 
reviv'd  and  altered  by  Mr  Ravenfcroft. 

T'nrwn  of  Athens,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  and  \to.  This  Play,  as 
publim'd  firft  by  our  Author,  was  not  divided  into  Acts,  but  has 
been  reviv'd  with  alterations,  by  Mr.  Shadwell,  and  for  a  few 
Years  paft,  as  often  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  as  any  Tragedy 
I  know. 

Troilus  and  Crejfida,  a  Tragedy,  fol.  This  was  reviv'd  with 
Alterations,  by  Mr.  Dryden;  who  added  divers  new  Scenes. 
Plot  from  Chaucer  s  Troilus  and  CreJJida. 

Twelfth-Night ;  or,  What  you  will ;  a  Comedy,  fol.  Plot 
from  Plautus,  Amphitruo,  Mcenechmi,  &c. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  a  Comedy,  fol. 

A  Winter  s  Tale,  a  Tragi-Comedy,  fol.  Plot  from  Dorajlus 
and  Faunia,  4/0. 

The  York-Jhire  Tragedy,  fol.  When  this  Play  was  firft  printed, 
the  Title  then  told  you,  the  Story  was  new.  lamentable,  and  true. 
The  Play,  being  but  very  ihort  is  not  divided  into  Acts,  and 
may  rather  be  accounted  an  Interlude  than  a  Tragedy. 

The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  which  you  may  find  among  the 
Anonymous  Plays,  has  been  by  Kirkman  afcribed  to  this  Author, 
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but  not  being  in  any  Edition  of  Shakefpear,  I  much  queftion 
whether  it  be  any  of  his. 

Our  Author  writ  little  elfe,  we  find  in  print  only  two  fmall 
pieces  of  Poetry  published  by  Mr.  Quarles,  viz.  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Svo.  1602.  and  The  Rape  oj  Lucrece,  Svo. 


The  I  Lives  /  And  I  Characters  j  Of  The  J  English  Dramatick 
Poets  /  \etc.  ]  /  First  began  by  Mr.  Langbain,  improved  and 
continued  down  to  this  Time,  by  a  Careful  Hand  I  [Charles 
Gildon}  I  London  :  I  .  .  .  [1698],  pp.  126-129. 


[Gildon's  account  of  the  plays  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  Langbaine's 
printed  above,  pp.  359-73-  His  introductory  remarks  are  different,  and 
record  the  legend  of  the  writing  of  ghost  scenes  in  Hamlet  by  a  graveyard. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Gildon  gives  to  Shakspere  the  plays  only  ascribed  to 
him  in  Langbaine.  M.] 
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The  Short  View,  6°c.  takes  notice  that  Shakefpear,  though  to 
blame,  was  a  Genteeler  Enemy  than  the  Relapfer;  Why  fo  ? 
Becaufe  he  gives  Sir  John,  Parfon  of  Wrotham,  fome  Advantage 
in  his  Character,  he  reprefents  him  Lewd,  but  not  Little.  Here 
Mr.  Congreve  is  extreamly  diverting. 

A  I  Defence  /  of  the  /  Short  View  \  of  the  I  Profaneness  and 
Immorality  I  of  the  \  English  Stage,  dr'c.  /  Being  a  /  Reply  / 
To  Mr.  Congreve' s  Amendments,  &c.  /  And  to  the  /  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Author  of  the  Relapse.  /  By  Jeremy  Collier, 
M.A.  /  .  .  .  London:  I  .  .  .  1699.  p.  79. 


A  reply  to  Congreve's  "Amendments,"  from  which  extracts  are  given  at 
pp.  410-11  above.  The  Shaksperean  part  of  the  controversy  concerns  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  now,  of  course,  relegated  to  the  Apocrypha.  M. 
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[p.  201]  I  (hall  begin  with  Shakefpear,  whom  notwithftand- 
m&  ^e  feverity  of  Mr.  Rhimer,  and  the  hard 
ufage  of  Mr.  Collier,  I  muft  ftill  think  the  Proto- 
Drarnatift  of  England,  tho  he  fell  ihort  of  the  Art  of  Johnfon, 
and  the  Converfation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Upon  that 
account  he  wants  many  of  their  Graces,  [p.  202]  yet  his 
Beauties  make  large  amends  for  his  Defe&s,  and  Nature  has 
richly  provided  him  with  the  materials,  tho  his  unkind  Fortune 
denied  him  the  Art  of  managing  them  to  the  beft  Advantage. 
CwWM««Xrtamlet  His  Hamlet,  a  Play  of  the  firft  rate,  has  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  Mr.  Collier's  difpleamrej  and  Ophelia 
who  has  had  the  luck  hitherto  to  keep  her  reputation,  is  at  laft 
cenfur'd  for  Lightnefs  in  her  Frenzy  3  nay,  Mr  Collier  is  fo 
familiar  with  her,  as  to  make  an  unkind  difcovery  of  the 
unfavourinefs  of  her  Breath,  which  no  Body  fufpe6ted  before. 
But  it  may  be  this  is  a  groundlefs  furmife,  and  Mr  Collier  is 
deceived  by  a  bad  Nofe,  or  a  rotten  Tooth  of  his  own  j  and  then 
he  is  obliged  to  beg  the  Poets  and  the  Ladies  pardon  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done  'em  5  But  that  will  fall  more  naturally  under 
our  conlideration  in  another  place. 

[Drake  then  gives  the  "  Fable  of  Hamlet  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Action,"  followed  by  "Fable  after  the  Action  commences,"  —  a  short 
review  of  the  play,  after  which,  he  proceeds  :  —  ] 


*  just™  [p.  204]  Whatever   defects   the  Criticks  may 

exactly  observed  J 

in  this  piay.  find  jn  ftfe  Fable,  the  Moral  of  it  is  excellent. 
Here  was  a  Murther  privately  committed,  ftrangely  difcover'd, 
and  wonderfully  punimed.  Nothing  in  Antiquity  can  rival 
this  Plot  for  the  admirable  diftribution  of  Poetick  Juftice.  The 
Criminals  are  not  only  brought  to  execution,  but  they  are  taken 
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in  their  own  Toyls,  their  own  Stratagems  recoyl  upon  'em,  and 
they  are  invovl'd  themfelves  in  that  mifchief  and  mine,  which 
they  had  projected  for  Hamlet.  Polonius  by  playing  the  Spy 
meets  a  Fate,  which  [p.  205]  was  neither  expected  by,  nor 
intended  for  him.  Guildenjlern  and  Rofencrans,  the  Kings 
Decoys,  are  counterplotted,  and  fent  to  meet  that  fate,  to  which 
they  were  trepanning  the  Prince.  The  Tyrant  himfelf  falls  by 
his  own  Plot,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  that  Brother, 
whom  he  had  murther'd.  Laertes  fuffers  by  his  own  Treachery, 
and  dies  by  a  Weapon  of  his  own  preparing.  Thus  every  one's 
crime  naturally  produces  his  Punilhment,  and  every  one  (the 
Tyrant  excepted)  commences  a  Wretch  almoft  as  foon  as  a 
Villain. 

The  Moral  of  all  this  is  very  obvious,  it  mews     Mom ^/Hamlet, 
us,   That   the   Greatnefs   of  the    Offender  does  not   qualifie  the 
Offence,  and  that  no  Humane  Power,  or  Policy,  are  a  fuffident 
Guard  again/I   the    Impartial   Hand,   and   Eye   of  Providence, 
which  defeats  their  wicked  purpofes,  and  turns  their  dangerous 
Machinations  upon  their  own  heads.     This  Moral  Hamlet  himfelf 
inlinuates   to   us,    when   he    tells    Horatio,   that   he   ow'd   the 
Difcovery  of  the  Defign  againft  his  Life  in  England,  to  a  ram 
indifcreet  curiofity,  and  thence  makes  this  Inference, 
[p.  206]     Our  Indifcretionfometimesferves  as  well, 

When  our  dear  Plots  do  fail,  and  thatjhoud  teach  us 
There  s  a  Divinity,  thatjhapes  our  endst 
J^ough  hew  'em  how  we  will.1 

The  Tragedies  of  this  Author  in  general  are      Tragedies  o/ -this 

Author  generally 

Moral  and  Inftru6tive,  and  many  of  'em  fuch,  as 
the   belt  of   Antiquity  can't  equal   in  that  refpeft.     His  King 
Lear,  Timon  of  Athens,  Macbeth  and  fome  others  are  fo  remark- 
able upon  that  fcore,  that  'twou'd  be  impertinent  to  trouble  the 

1  These  last  two  lines  are  also  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Ashley's  copy  of  Dennis's  Rinaldo  and  Artnida,  1700,  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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Reader  with  a  minute  examination  of  Plays  fo  generally  known 
and  approved. 


[P-  293l  Shakefpear's  Ophelia  comes  firft  under 
his  Lafh,  for  not  keeping  her  mouth  clean  under  her  diffraction. 
He  is  fo  very  nice,  that  her  breath,  which  for  fo  many  years  has 
flood  the  tefl  of  the  mofl  critical  Nofes,  fmells  rank  to  him. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  whether  the  fault 
lies  in  her  Mouth,  or  his  Nofe. 

CAophdfr.^  Ophelia  was  a  modefl  young  Virgin,  beloved 

by  Hamlet,  and  in  Love  with  him.  Her  Paffion  was  approv'd, 
and  directed  by  her  Father,  and  her  Pretenlions  to  a  match  with 
Hamlet,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  encouraged, 
and  fupported  by  the  Countenance  and  Affiflance  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  A  warrantable  Love,  fo  naturally  planted  in  fo 
tender  a  Breaft,  fo  carefully  nurfed,  fo  artfully  manured,  and  fo 
flrongly  forced  up,  mufl  needs  take  very  deep  Root,  and  bear 
a  very  great  Head.  Love,  even  in  the  moft  difficult  Circum- 
flances,  is  the  Paffion  naturally  mofl  predominant  in  young 
Breafls  [p.  294],  but  when  it  is  encouraged  and  cherifh'd  by 
thofe  of  whom  they  fland  in  awe,  it  grows  Maflerly  and 
Tyrannical,  and  will  admit  of  no  Check.  This  was  poor 
Ophelias  cafe.  Hamlet  had  fworn,  her  Father  had  approved, 
the  King  and  Queen  confented  to,  nay,  defired  the  Confummation 
of  her  Wilhes.  Her  hopes  were  full  blown,  when  they  were 
miferably  blafled.  Hamlet  by  miflake  kills  her  Father,  and 
runs  mad  j  or,  which  is  all  one  to  her,  counterfeits  madnefs  fo 
well,  that  me  is  cheated  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  it.  Here 
Piety  and  Love  concur  to  make  her  Affliction  piercing,  and  to 
imprefs  her  Sorrow  more  deep  and  lafting.  To  tear  up  two 
fuch  paffions  violently  by  the  roots,  mufl  needs  make  horrible 
Convulfions  in  a  Mind  fo  tender,  and  a  Sex  fo  weak.  Thefe 
Calamities  diflradt  her,  and  fhe  talks  incoherently  ;  at  which 
Mr  Collier  is  amaz'd,  he  is  downright  flupiried,  and  thinks  the 
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Woman's  mad  to  run  out  of  her  wits.  But  tho  fhe  talks  a  little 
light-headed,  and  feems  to  want  fleep,  I  don't  find  (he  needed 
any  Cajhew  in  her  Mouth  to  correct  her  Breath.  That's  a 
difcovery  [p.  295]  of  Mr  Collier  s,  (like  fome  other  of  his)  who 
perhaps  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Breath  and  the  Underftanding 
have  the  fame  Lodging,  and  mufl  needs  be  vitiated  together. 
However,  Shakefpear  has  drown'd  her  at  laft,  and  Mr  Collier 
is  angry  that  he  did  it  no  fooner.  He  is  for  having  Execution 
done  upon  her  feriouily,  and  in  fober  fadnefs,  without  the 
excuse  of  madnefs  for  Self-murther.  To  kill  her  is  not  fufricient 
with  him,  unlefs  me  be  damn'd  into  the  bargain.  ^If&ff™^'. 
Allowing  the  Caufe  of  her  madnefs  to  be  Partieper  Pale,  the  death 
of  her  Father,  and  the  lofs  of  her  Love,  which  is  the  utmoft 
we  can  give  to  the  latter,  yet  her  paffion  is  as  innocent,  and 
inoffenfive  in  her  diffraction  as  before,  tho  not  fo  reafonable  and 
well  govern'd.  Mr  Collier  has  not  told  us,  what  he  grounds 
his  hard  cenfure  upon,  but  we  may  guefs,  that  if  he  be  really  fo 
angry  as  he  pretends,  'tis  at  the  mad  Song,  which  Ophelia  fings 
to  the  Queen,  which  I  {hall  venture  to  tranfcribe  without  fear 
of  offending  the  modefty  of  the  mofl  chafle  Ear. 


[p.  296,  where  Drake  quotes  the  Song  beginning : 

To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine'^  day,  etc.] 


Foolish  but 
inoffensive. 


'Tis  ftrange  this  fluff  fhou'd  wamble  fo  in  Mr 
Collier  s  Stomach,  and  put  him  into  fuch  an  Uproar.  'Tis  filly 
indeed,  but  very  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  5  and  'tis  no  great 
Miracle,  that  a  Woman  out  of  her  Wits  fhou'd  talk  Nonfenfe, 
who  at  the  foundeft  of  her  Intellects  had  no  extraordinary 
Talent  at  Speech-making.  Sure  Mr  Colliers  concoctive  Faculty's 
extreamly  deprav'd,  that  meer  Water-Pap  turns  to  fuch  virulent 
Corruption  with  him. 

[p.  297]  But  Children  and  Mad  Folks  tell  truth,      £$}?*£%*. 
they  fay,  and  he  feems  to  difcover  thro  her  Frenzy  what  fhe 
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wou'd  be  at.  She  was  troubled  for  the  lofs  of  a  Sweet-heart, 
and  the  breaking  off  her  Match,  Poor  Soul.  Not  unlikely. 
Yet  this  was  no  Novelty  in  the  days  of  our  Fore-fathers  j  if  he 
pleafes  to  confult  the  Records,  he  will  find  even  in  the  days  of 
Sophocles,  Maids  had  an  itching  the  fame  way,  and  longed  to 
know,  what  was  what,  before  they  died. 

The  Antient  and  Mo-\dern  Stages  sttrvey'd.  /  Or,  /  Mr 
Collier's  View  /  of  the  /  Immorality  and  Profaness  /  of 
the  I  English  Stage  /  Set  in  a  /  True  Light.  /  \By  J. 
Drake}  .  .  .  London,  /  .  .  .  1699. 


Drake  again  alludes  to  Ophelia  at  p.  309.     Collier's  censure  of  Hamlet 
in  his  Short  View  is  printed  above,  pp.  410-11.     M. 


CHARLES   GILDON,  1699. 

...  the  feveral  inconfiderable  Perfons  [in  a  play]  were  only 
born  with,  for  the  fake  of  the  Chief,  and  moil  Paffionate  Parts. 
And  this  feems  to  me,  to  have  been  long  ago  obferv'd  by  our 
admirable  SHAKESPEAR,  when  he  says : 

As  when  a  well  graced  Attor  leaves  the  Stage, 
Our  Eyes  are  IDLT  lent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  le  TEDIOUS,  &c. 

Phaeton :  /  or,  /  The  Fatal  Divorce.  /  A  /  Tragedy  /  \By 
C.  Gildon\  .  .  .  London,  /  .  .  .  1698.     sig.  b. 


The  reference  is  to  Richard  II,  V,  ii,  23-26,  where  the  passage  reads  :- 
As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious.     M. 
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Anon,  end  of  \>jth  century. 


I  cannot  Poet  turn  with  worfe  Succefs, 

Than  thoufand  Fools  who  now  infeft  the  Prefs ; 

Whose  fenfelefs  Works  proclaim'd  in  ev'ry  Street, 

Like  fawcy  Beggars,  worry  all  they  meet. 

At  ev'ry  Shop,  while  Shakefpears  lofty  Stile 

Negle&ed  lies,  to  Mice  and  Worms  a  Spoil. 

Poems  I  on  /  Affairs  of  State ,  /  From  1640  to  this  present  /  Year, 
1704  .  .  .  by- 


Col.  M—d /, 

Mr.  St.J ns, 

Mr.  Hambden, 
Sir  Fleet  Shepherd, 
Mr.  Dryden, 

Mr.  St y, 

Mr.  Pr r, 

Dr.  G th,  &c. 

Most  of  which  were  never  before  publish 'd.  /  Vol.  III.  / 

1704.    p.  123. 


The  late  Dtike  of  Buckingham 

Duke  ofD re, 

Late  E.  of  Rochester, 

Earl  of  D /, 

LordJ rys, 

Lord  Hal x, 

Andrew  Marvel,  Efq, 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Brotanek  for  this  reference.  Vol.  iv.  of  this 
series,  printed  in  1707,  contains  the  text  of  Lucrece,  pp.  143-204,  and 
Venus  and  Adonis,  pp.  205-244. 
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Song,  end  of  ijth  century. 

We  merry  wives  of  Windfor, 

Whereof  you  make  your  play  j 
And  aft  us  on  your  ftages, 

In  London  day  by  day  : 
Alafs  it  doth  not  hurt  us, 

We  care  not  what  you  do  ; 
For  all  you  feoff,  we'll  fing  and  laugh, 

And  yet  be  honeft  too. 

*  *  *  * 

It  grieves  us  much  to  fee  your  wants 

Of  things  that  we  have  ftorej 
In  Forefts  wide  and  Parks  befide, 

And  other  places  more : 
Pray  do  not  fcorn  the  Windfor  horn, 

That  is  both  fair  &  new 
Altho'  you  fcold,  we'll  fing  and  laugh, 

And  yet  be  honeft  too. 

And  now  farewell  unto  you  all, 

We  have  no  more  to  fay : 
Be  fure  you  imitate  us  right, 

In  a6ting  of  your  play  : 
If  that  you  mifs,  we'll  at  you  hils, 

As  others  uf  d  to  do  j 
And  at  you  feoff,  &  fing,  and  laugh, 

And  yet  be  honeft  too. 

MS.  penes  Mr.  Halliwell- Phillips,  printed  in 
The  First  Sketch  of  'Shakespere 's  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  for  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
1842,^.  66.  C.  M.  I. 


MR.   OLDMIXON,  1700. 

The  Prologue  By  Mr.  Oldmixon. 
Spoken  by  Mr.  Betterton. 

*  #  *  * 
Let  neither  Dance,  nor  Mulick  be  forgot, 
Nor  Scenes,  no  matter  for  the  Senfe,  or  Plot. 
Such  things  we  own  in  Shakefpears  days  might  do ; 
But  then  his  Audience  did  not  Judge  like  you. 

*  *  *  * 
'Tis  Purcels  Mufick,  and  'tis  Shakefpears  Play. 

The  Epilogue.      Shakefpears  GHOST. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Verbruggen, 

By  the  Same. 

NO  UGH  'your  Cruelty  Alive  I  knew; 
And  must  I  Dead  be  Perfecuted  too  ? 
Injurdfo  much  of  late  upon  the  Stage, 
My  Ghoft  can  bear  no  more;  lut  comes  to  Rage, 
My  Plays,  by  Scrilters,  MangVd  I  havefeen  ; 
By  Lifelefs  Actors  Murder  d  on  the  Scene. 
Fat  Falftaff  here,  with  Pleafure,  I  beheld, 
Tofs  off  his  Bottle,  and  his  Truncheon  weild: 
Such  as  [meant  him,fuch  the^ Knight  appear  d; 
He  Bragg  d  like  Falftaff,  and,  like  Falftaff  feard. 
But  when,  on  yonder  Stage,  the  Knave  was  Jhewn 
Evn  by  my  Self,  the  Picture  fear  ce  was  known. 
Themfelves,  and  not  the  Man  I  drew,  they  Played; 
And  Five  Dull  Sots,  of  One  poor  Coxcomb,  made. 
Hell !  that  on  youfuch  Tricks  as  thefe  Jhou'd  pafst 
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Or  I  be  made  the  Burden  of  an  Afs  ! 

Oh  !  if  Mackbeth,  or  Hamlet  ever  pleas' d, 

Or  Defdemona  er  your  Pajjlons  raised ; 

If  Brutus,  or  the  Bleeding  Caefar  er 

Infpird  your  Pity,  or  provok'd  your  Fear, 

Let  me  no  more  endure  fuck  Mighty  Wrongs, 

By  Scriblers  Folly,  or  by  A6lors  Lungs. 

So,  late  may  Bettertonybr/a£e  the  Stage, 

And  long  may  Barry  Live  to  Charm  the  Age. 

May  a  New  Otway  Rife,  and  Learn  to' Move 

The  Men  with  Terror,  and  the  Fair  with  Love ! 

Again,  may  Congreve,  try  the  Commie  Strain  / 

And  Wycherly  Revive  his  Ancient  Vein  : 

Elfe  may  your  Pleafure  prove  your  greatejl  Curfe, 

And  thofe  who  now  Write  dully,  ftill  Write  worfe. 

Measure  for  Measure  /  OR  /  Beauty  /  The  /  Best  Advocate.  /. 
As  it  is  Acted  /  At  the  Theatre  in  Lincolns- Inn- Fields.  / 
Written  Originally  by  Mr.  Shakespear  :  /  And  now  very 
much  Alter  d:  With  Additions  /  of  several  Entertainments 
of  MUSICK.  /  LONDON  :  /  .  .  .  1700.  M. 
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JOHN  DOWNES,  1663—1693  (in  1708). 

[Downes's  book  is  entitled  "  Roscins  Anglicanus,  /  or  an  /  Historical  / 
Review  of  the  /  Stage  :  /  After  it  had  been  Snppres'd  by  means  /  of  the  late 
Unhappy  Civil  War,  be-/  gun  in  1641,  till  the  Time  of  King  /  Charles  the 
IIs.  Restoration  in  May  \  1660.  Giving  an  Account  of  its  Rise  /  again  ; 
of  the  Time  and  Places  the  /  Governours  of  both  the  Companies  /  first 
Erected  their  Theatres/ 

"The  Names  of  the  Principal  Actors  and  /  Actresses,  who  Perform'd  it 
the  Chiefest  /  Plays  in  each  House.  With  the  Names  /  of  the  most  taking 
Plays  ;  and  Modern  /  Poets.  For  the  space  of  46  Years,  and  /  during  the 
Reign  of  Three  Kings,  and  /  part  of  our  present  Sovereign,  Lady  /  Queen 
ANNE,  from  1660  to  I7o6./  Non  Atidita  narro,  sed  Comperta.\  London. 
Printed  and  sold  by  ff.  Playford,  at  his  House  in  /  Arundel-street,  near 
the  Water-side,  1708.7" 

And  tho  his  account  of  Shakspere's  Plays  and  their  Actors  should  be 
excluded  by  the  letter  of  the  law  which  ends  our  Allusion  Books  at  1700, 
yet  as  Downes  was  in  Davenant's  theatre  in  1662,  and  Book-keeper  and 
Prompter  up  to  1706,  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  went  on  during 
1660-93,  and  therefore  I  think  his  account  of  what  he  saw,  tho  not  written 
down  till  1708,  may  fairly  come  into  our  volumes  of  Allusions.  This  is 
Downes's  account  of  himself :— ] 


TO  THE  READER. 

THE  Editor  of  the  enfuing  Relation,  being  long  Converfant 
with  the  Plays  and  A6lors  of  the  Original  Company,  under 
the  Patent  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  at  his  Theatre  in  Lincolns- 
Inn-Fields,  Open  d  there  1662.    And  as  Book  keeper1  and  Prompter, 
continudfo,  till  October  1706,  He  Writing  out  all  the  Parts  in 

1  "Book-keeper  means  here,  not  one  who  keeps  accounts,  but  the  person 
who  is  entrusted  with,  and  holds  a  book  of  the  Play,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
Performers  with  written  parts  and  to  prompt  them  when  necessary  "  (Rosdus 
Anglicanus  .  .  .  with  Additions  by  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Davies,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Garrick  and  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  London,  1789,  8°.  p.  iii. 
SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II.  F  F 
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JOHN    DOWNES,     1663  — 1693    (in     1708). 


each.  Play  ;  and  Attending  every  Morning  the  A6lors  Rehearfals, 
and  their  Performances  in  Afternoons ;  E?nboldens  him  to  affirm, 
he  is  not  very  Erronious  in  his  Relation.  But  as  to  the  Attors  of 
Drury-lane  Company,  under  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  he  having  the 
account  from  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  fometimes  Book-keeper  there  ;  If 
he  a  little  Deviates,  as  to  the  SucceJJive  Order,  and  exaSi  time  of 
their  Plays  Performances,  He  legs  Pardon  of  the  Reader,  and 
Sulfcriles  himfelf, 

His  very  humble  Servant, 

John  Downes. 


[He  then  mentions  the  6  Playhouses  allowd  in  London  in 
Charles  I's.  Reign,  and  says  that 

(p.  1,2.)  "The  scattered  Remnant  of  several  of  these  Houses,  upon  King 
Charles's  Restoration,  Fram'd  a  Company,  who  acted  again  at  the  Bull  [in  St. 

John's  Street ],  and  Built  them  a  New  House  in  Gibbon's  Tennis  Court 

in  Clare-Market ;  in  which  Two  Places  they  continu'd  Acting  all  1660, 
1 66 1,  1662,  and  part  of  1663.  In  this  time  they  Built  them  a  New  Theatre 
in  Drury-lane :  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew  gaining  a  Patent  from  the  King  in 
(p.  2)  order  to  Create  them  the  King's  Servants  ;  and  from  that  time,  they 
call'd  themselves  His  Majesty's  Company  of  Comedians  in  Drury-lane. 
Whose  Names  were," 

(p.  3)  The  Company  [Sir  Wm  Davenant's]  being  thus 
Compleat,  they  open'd  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane,  on 
Thurfday  in  EaJlerWeek,  being  the  8th,  Day  of  April  1663,  With 
the  Humorous  Lieutenant.  .  .  Note,  this  Comedy  was  A6ted 
Twelve  Days  Succeffively. 

[Among  their  Plays  and  Cafts  were] 


(p.  6)  XII. 
The  Moor  of  Venice. 


Brabantio, 

Moor, 

Cassio, 


King, 

Prince, 

Hotspur, 


Mr.  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Hart 


(p.  7)  lago, 
Roderigo, 
Desdemona, 
Emilia, 


XIII. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Mr.   Wintersel.        \\    Falstaff, 


Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Hart. 


Poyns, 


Major  Mohun. 
Mr.  Sees  ton. 
Mrs.  Hughs. 
Mrs.  Rutter. 


Mr.  Cartivright. 
Mr.  Shotterel. 
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(p.  8) 

XV. 

Julius  Caefar. 

Julius  Caesar, 
Cassius, 

Mr.  Bell. 

Major  Mohnn. 

1     Anthony, 
Calphurnia, 

Mr.  Kynaston. 
Mrs.  Marshal. 

Brutus, 

Mr.  Hart. 

j     Portia, 

Mrs.  Corbet. 

Note,  That  thefe  being  their  Principal  Old  Stock  Plays  -,  yet  in 
this  Interval  from  the  Day  they  begun,  there  were  divers  others 
Aded, 

f  Cataline's  Confpiracy. 


As  J  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  [no.  2]. 


(p.  9)  Titus  Andronicus  [no.  21  and  last]. 

Thefe  being  Old  Plays,  were  Acted  but  now  and  then  j  yet 
being  well  Perform'd,  were  very  Satisfactory  to  the  Town. 

(p.  16)  I  muft  not  Omit  to  mention  the  Parts  in  feveral  Plays 
of  fome  of  the  Actors  -t  wherein  they  Excell'd  in  the  Performance 
of  them.  Firjl,  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  Part  of  ....  Othello  Rollo. 
Brutus,  in  Julius  Ccefar  ...  if  he  Acted  in  any  one  of  thefe  but 
once  in  a  Fortnight,  the  Houfe  was  fill'd  as  at  a  New  Play, 
efpecially  Alexander,  he  Acting  that  with  fuch  grandeur  and 
Agreeable  Majefty  ...  In  all  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  he 
was  concern'd,  he  Perform'd  with  that  Exactnefs  and  Perfection, 
that  not  any  of  his  SuccefTors  have  Equall'd  him.1 

(p.  17)  Major  Mohun,  he  was  Eminent  for  .  .  .  Coffins  in 
Julius  Ccefar  .  .  . 

[Next  follows  an  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Progreffion,  of  the 
Dukes  Servants  j  under  the  Patent  of  Sir  William  Davenant  who 
upon  the  faid  Junction  in  1682,  remov'd  to  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane,  and  Created  the  King's  Company  .  .  .  .] 

[no.  6.      13  named]  With  divers  others. 

(p.  1 8)  The  Plays  there  A£led  were  ....  Pericles  Prince  of 

1  This  is  imported,  without  acknowledgment,  into  Betterton's  History  of 
the  Stage.  1741.  p.  90. 
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Tyre.  Mr.  Betterton,  being  then  but  22  years  Old,  was  highly 
Applauded  for  his  A6ting  in  all  thefe  Plays,  but  efpecially,  For 
....  Pericles  .  .  .  his  Voice  being  then  as  Audibly  strong,  full 
and  Articulate,  as  in  the  Prime  of  his  A6ting. 

(p.  19)  Mr.  Kynajlon  .  .  .  being  then  very  Young  made  a 
compleat  Female  Stage  Beauty,  performing  his  Parts  fo  well,  .  . 
that  it  has  lince  been  Diiputable  among  the  Judicious,  whether 
any  Woman  that  fucceeded  himfo  Senlibly  touch'd  the  Audience 
as  he.  ... 

In  this  Interim,  Sir  William  Davenant  gain'd  a  Patent  from 
the  King,  and  Created  Mr.  Betterton  and  all  the  reft  of  Rhodes's 
Company,  the  King's  Servants,  who  were  fworn  by  my  Lord 
Manchefter  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  fervehis  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincolns-Inn-Fields. 

(p.  20)  And  in  Spring  1662,  Open'dhis  Houfe  [the  Theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn-Fields]  with  the  faid  Plays,  having  new  Scenes  and 
Decorations,  being  the  firft  that  e're  were  Introduc'd  in  England. 
[The  '  Siege  of  Rhodes '  was  playd  for  12  days,  then  'The  Wits ' 
for  8,  and  then] 

(p.  21)  The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  ;  Hamlet  being  Perform'd  by 
Mr.  Betterton,  Sir  William  (having  feen  Mr.  Taylor  of  the 
Btack-Fryars  Company  Aft  it,  who  being  Inftrufted  by  the 
Author  Mr.  Shakfepeur  [so])  taught  Mr.  Betterton  in  every  Par- 
ticle of  it  j  which  by  his  exact  Performance  of  it,  gain'd  him 
Efteem  and  Reputation,  Superlative  to  all  other  Plays.  Horatio 
by  Mr.  Harris  j  The  King  by  Mr.  Lilliflon;  The  Ghoft  by  Mr. 
Richards  (after  by  Mr.  Medium),  Polonius  by  Mr.  Lovel; 
Rofencrans  by  Mr.  Dixon  ;  Guilderstern  by  Mr.  Price;  ifl,  Grave, 
maker,  by  Mr.  Underhill :  The  2d,  by  Mr.  Dacres ;  the  Queen, 
by  Mrs.  Davenport ;  Ophelia,  by  Mrs.  Sanderfon  :  No  fucceed- 
ing  Tragedy  for  feveral  Years  got  more  Reputation,  or  Money  to 
the  Company  than  this 

(p.  22)  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Wrote  by  Mr.  Shakefpear :  Romeo, 
was  Aded  by  Mr.  Harris ;  Mercutio,  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  Count 
Paris,  by  Mr.  Price;  The  Fryar,  by  Mr.  Richards;  Sampfon, 
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by  Mr.  Sandford;  Gregory,  by  Mr.  Underhill ;  Juliet,  by  Mrs. 
Saunderfon ;  Count  Paris's  [?  Montague's]  Wife  by  Mrs. 
Holden. 

Note.  There  being  a  Fight  and  Scuffle  in  this  Play,  between 
the  Houfe  of  Capulet,  and  Houfe  of  Paris  [?  Montague]  j  Mrs. 
Holden  acting  his  Wife,  enter*  d  in  a  Hurry,  Crying,  O  my  dear 
Count!  She  Inadvertently  left  out,  O,  in  the  pronuntiation  of 
the  Word  Count  /  giving  it  a  Vehement  Accent,  put  the  Houfe 
into  fuch  a  Laughter,  that  London  Bridge  at  low  Water  was 
filence  to  it.1 

This  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  was  made  fome  time  after 
into  a  Tragi- Comedy,  by  Mr.  James  Howard*  he  preferving 
Romeo  and  Juliet  alive  j  fo  that  when  the  Tragedy  was  Reviv'd 
again,  'twas  Play'd  Alternately,  Tragical  one  Day,  and  Tragi- 
comical another ;  for  feveral  Days  together 

(p.  23)  Twelfth  Night,  Or  what  you  will  5  Wrote  by  Mr. 
Shakefpear?  had  mighty  Succefs  by  its  well  Performance  :  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  by  Mr.  Betterton;  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek,  by  Mr. 
Harris ;  Fool,  by  Mr.  Underhill ;  Malvolio  the  Steward,  by  Mr. 
Lovel ;  Olivia,  by  Mrs.  Ann  Gills  ;  All  the  Parts  being  justly 
Acted  Crown'd  the  Play.  Note,  It  was  got  up  on  purpofe  to  le 
Atted  on  Twelfth  Night.  .... 

(p.  24,  quoted  tinder  Pepys,  King  Henry  the  8th.  This 
Play,  by  Order  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  all  new  Cloath'd 

1  The  old  bridge,  with  a  very  steep  fall  between  the  massive  stirlings  of 
the  narrow  arches.     So  dangerous  was  the  fall,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  old 
saying,  '  London  Bridge  was  built  for  wise  men  to  go  over,  and  fools  to  go 
under.'     See  a  fine  colourd  print  of  the  Bridge  in  my  Harrison,  Pt.  III. 

2  It's  not  among  the  Hon.  James  Howard's  Plays  in  the  British  Museum, 
nor  under  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3  It's  "  Mr.  Chaucer  "  too,  as  our  little  friend  Edmund  Matthew  of  one  and 
three-quarters  says  :  (p.  30)  "  The  Afan's  the  .Mister,  Wrote  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  being  the  last  Play  he  ever  Wrote,  he  Dying  presently  after  ; 
and  was  Bury'd  in  Westminster- Abby,  near  Mr.  Chaucer's  71/onument,  our 
whole  Company  attending  his  Funeral." 
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in  proper  Habits  [see  p.  97  above l]  :  The  King's  was  new,  all  the 
Lords,  the  Cardinals,  the  Bifhops,  the  Doctors,  Proctors,  Lawyers, 
Tip-ftaves,  new  Scenes  :  The  part  of  the  King  was  fo  right  and 
juftly  done  by  Mr.  Betterton,  he  being  Inftructed  in  it  by  Sir 
William,  who  had  it  from  Old  Mr.  Lowen,  that  had  his  Inftruc- 
tions  from  Mr.  Shakefpear  himfelf,  that  I  dare  and  will  aver, 
none  can,  or  will  come  near  him  in  this  Age,  in  the  performance 
of  that  part :  Mr.  Harris's  performance  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  was 
little  Inferior  to  that,  he  doing  it  with  fuch  juft  State,  Port  and 
Mein,  that  I  dare  affirm,  none  hitherto  has  Equall'd  him :  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Mr.  Smith;  Norfork  [fo],  by  Mr.  Nokes; 
Suffolk,  by  Mr.  Lillijton ;  Cardinal  Campeius  and  Cranmur  [fo], 
by  Mr.  Medium  ;  Bifhop  Gardiner,  by  Mr.  Underhill ;  Earl  of 
Surrp,  by  Mr.  Young;  Lord  Sands,  by  Mr.  Price;  Mrs. 
Betterton,  Queen  Catherine  :  Every  part  by  the  great  Care  of 
Sir  William,  being  exactly  perform'd  j  it  being  all  new  Cloath'd 
and  new  Scenes;  it  continu'd  Acting  15  Days  together  with 
general  Applause 

(p.  26)  Thefe  being  all  the  Principal,  which  we  call'd  Stock- 
Plays  ;  that  were  A6ie'd  from  the  Time  they  Open'd  the  Theatre 
in  1662,  to  the  beginning  of  May  1665,  at  which  time  the 
Plague  began  to  Rage  :-  The  Company  ceaf'd  Atting;  till  the 
Chriftmafs  after  the  Fire  in  1666.  Yet  there  were  feveral  other 
Plays  A6ied,  from  1662,  to  1665,  b°tn  Old  and  Modern:  As.  .  . 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  as  Mr.  Shakefpear  Wrote  it  -3  before 
it  was  alter'd  by  Mr.  Tate.  .  .a 

1  And  above,  p.  292. 

2  After  Christmas  1666  were  acted,  " Richard 'the  Third,  or  the  English 
Princess,  Wrote  by  Mr.  Carrol,"  (p.  77)  and  "  King  Henry  the  5//fc,  Wrote 
by  the  Earl  of  Orrery.  .  .  .  This  play  was  Splendidly  Cloath'd :    The 
King,  in  the  Duke  of  YorKs  Coronation  Suit :    Owen   Tudor,  in  King 
Chalc's  :  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Lord  of  Oxford's,  .  .  .  and  the  rest  all 
New.     It  was  Excellently  Perform'd,  and  Acted  10  Days  Successively." 

Neither  play  is  in  the  B.  Mus.  Catalogue.  "There  is  a  manuscript  copy 
of  this  play  [Hen.  V.]  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Rawl.  Poet.  2  "  (Halliwell 
Diet.  o/O.  Eng,  Plays,  p.  17). 
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(p.  31)  The  new  Theatre  in  Dorfet-Garden  being  Finifh'd,  and 
our  Company  after  Sir  Williams  Death,  being  under  the  Rule 
and  Dominion  of  his  Widow  the  Lady  Dave?iant,  Mr.  Betterton, 
and  Mr.  Harris,  (Mr.  Charles  Davenant}  her  Son,  A&ing  for 
her)  they  remov'd  from  Lincoln  s- Inn- Fields  thither.  And  on 
the  Ninth  Day  of  November  1671,  they  open'd  their  new  Theatre 
.  .  .  Among  the  Plays  acted,  were] 

(p.  33)  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  alter'd  by  Sir  William 
Davenant ;  being  dreft  in  all  it's  Finery,  as  new  Cloath's,  new 
Scenes,  Machines,  as  flytngs  for  the  Witches  5  with  all  the 
Singing  and  Dancing  in  it :  THE  firft  compof'd  by  Mr.  Lock,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Channell  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Preift ;  it  being  all 
Excellently  perform' d,  being  in  the  nature  of  an  Opera,  it 
Recompenc'd  double  the  Expence;  it  proves  ftill  [1708]  a 
lafting  Play. 

Note,  That  this  Tragedy,  King  Lear  and  the  Tempejl,  were 
Acled  in  Lincolns- Inn- Fields ;  Lear,  being  A6ied  exactly  as  Mr. 
Shakefpear  Wrote  it;  as  likewife  the  Tempejl  alter'd  by  Sir 
William  Davenant  and  Mr.  Dryden,  before  'twas  made  into  an 
Opera. 

(p.  34,  1672)  The  Jealous  Bridegroom,  Wrote  by  Mre.  Bhen 
[Aphra  Behn1],  a  good  Play  and  lafted  fix  days ;  but  this  made  its 
Exit  too,  to  give  Room  for  a  greater,  The  Tempeji. 

Note,  in  this  Play,  Mr.  Otway  the  Poet  having  an  Inclination 
to  turn  A6ior  ;  Mrs.  Bhen  gave  him  the  King  in  the  Play,  for  a 
Probation  Part,  but  he  being  not  ufd  to  the  Stage ;  the  full  Houfe 
put  him  to  fuch  a  Sweat  and  Tremendous  Agony,  being  dajfi't, 

1  The  Forc'd  Marriage,  or  the  Jealous  Bridegroom.  T.  C.  1671.  4to. 
The  first  Play  she  writ.  Gildon's  Langbaine.  Acted  at  his  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre  and  printed  in  quarto,  Lond.  1671.  This,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  was  the  first  Play  that  our  Authress  brought  on  the  Stage.—  Lang- 
baine, 1691.  p.  20.  The  Forc'd  Marriage,  /  or  the  /  Jealous  Bridegroom./ 
A  Tragi-Comedy./  As  it  is  Acted  at  His  Highnesse  /  The  /  Duke  of 
York's  /  Theatre./  Written  by  A.  Behn./  Va  mon  enfant  !  prend  la  for- 
tune—/ London,  /  Printed  by  H.  L.  and  /  R.  B.  for  James  Magnus  in 
t,  /  near  the  Piazza./  1671. /  4*°. 
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Cpoilt  him  for  an  Aftor.     Mr.  Nat.  Lee,  had  the  fame  Fate 
ABing  Duncan  in  Macbeth,  mind  him  for  an  A6lor  too.  .  . 

The  Year  after  in  1673.  The  Tempeft,  or  the  Inchanted  Ifland, 
made  into  an  Opera  by  Mr.  Shadwell  *,  having  all  New  in  it ;  as 
Scenes,  Machines  j  particularly  one  Scene  Painted  with  Myriads 
of  Ariel  Spirits  ;  and  another  flying  away,  with  a  Table  Furnifht 
out  with  Fruits,  Sweet  meats,  and  all  forts  of  Viands,  juft  when 
Duke  Trinculo  and  his  Companions,  were  going  to  Dinner :  all 
was  things  perform'd  in  it  fo  Admirably  well,  that  not  any 
fucceeding  Opera  got  more  Money  .... 

After  the  Tempeft,  came  the  Siege  of  Conjlantinople,  Wrote 
by  Mr.  Nevill  Pain. 

(p.  39)  All  the  preceding  Plays,  being  the  chief  that  were 
Afted  in  Dorfet  Garden,  from  November  1671,  to  the  Year  1682; 
at  which  time  the  Patentees  of  each  Company  United  Patents ; 
and  by  fo  Incorporating,  the  Duke's  Company  were  made  the 
King's  Company,  and  immediately  remov'd  to  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Drury-Lane. 

The  mixt  Company  then  Reviv'd  the  feveral  old  and  Modern 
Plays,  that  were  the  Propriety  of  Mr.  Killigrew  as,  ...  (p.  40) 
The  Moor  of  Venice. 

(p.  41)  About  this  time,  there  were  feveral  other  new  Plays 
ABed.  As  ...  Troilus  and  Crejfida* 

(p.  41)  The  Fairy  Queen,  made  into  an  Opera,  from  a  Comedy 

1  See  pp.  178,  217,  above. 

2  No  doubt  "Troilus  and  Cressida,  or,   Truth  found  out  too  late,"  a 
Tragedy  4/0.,  1679.    Acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.    One  of  Mr.  Shakes  feat9  x 
altered  by  Mr.  Dry  den.     Gildon's  Langbaine,  1699,  p.  47. 

This  Play  was  likewise  first  written  by  Shakespear,  and  revis'd  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  to  which  he  added  several  new  Scenes,  and  even  cultivated  and 
improv'd  what  he  borrowed  from  the  Original. — Langbaine,  1691.  p.  173. 
Troilus  /  and  /  Cressida,  /  or,  Truth  Found  too  late.\  A  /  Tragedy  /  as  it  is 
acted  at  the  /  Duke's  Theatre./  To  which  is  Prefixed,  A  Preface  Contain- 
ing /  the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy./  Written  by  John  Dryden  / 
Servant  to  his  Majesty./  London  .  .  .  Jacob  Tonson  .  .  .  1679.  4°- 
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of  Mr.  Shakefpears l :  This  in  Ornaments  was  Superior  to  the 
other  Two ;  efpecially  in  Cloaths,  for  all  the  Singers  and 
Dancers,  Scenes,  Machines  and  Decorations,  all  moft  profufely 
fet  off;  and  excellently  perform'd,  chiefly  the  Inftrumental  and 
Vocal  part  Compof  d  (p.  43)  by  the  faid  Mr.  Purcel,  and  Dance, 
by  Mr.  Priefl.  The  Court  and  Town  were  wonderfully  fatiffy'd 
with  it  j  but  the  Expences  in  letting  it  out  being  fo  great,  the 
Company  got  very  little  by  it. 

Note,  Between  these  Opera's  there  were  feveral  other  Plays 
Acted,  both  Old  and  Modern.  As,  ....  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew.  .  .  . 

[(p.  46)  Note,  From  Candlemas  1704,  to  the  23^  of  April  1706.  There 
were  4  Plays  commanded  to  be  Acted  at  Court  at  St.  James's,  by  the  Actors 
of  both  Houses,  viz. 

(P-  47)  [3]  The  next  was,  The  Merry  Wives  <?/ Windsor,  Acted  the  2$d,  of 
April,  the  Queens  Coronation  Day :  Mr.  Betterton,  Acting  Sir  John 
Falstajf ;  Sir  Hugh,  by  Mr.  Dogget ;  Mr.  Page,  by  Mr.  Vanbruggen  ;  Mr. 
Ford,  by  Mr.  Powel ;  Dr.  Caius,  Mr.  Pinkethman  ;  the  Host,  Mr.  Bullock; 
Mrs.' Pagt,  Mrs.  Barry;  Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle ;  Mrs.  Ann  Page, 
Mrs.  Bradshaw.] 

(p.  50)  Next  follows  the  Account  of  the  prefent  Young  Company 
(which  United  with  the  Old,  in  October  1706)  now  A6ting  at 
Drury  Lane  j  Her  Majefly's  Company  of  Comedians,  under  the 
Government  of  Col.  Breet. 

(p.  52)  Mr.  Dogget.  On  the  Stage,  he's  very  Afpe&abund, 
wearing  a  Farce  in  his  Face  j  his  Thoughts  deliberately  framing 
his  Utterance  Congruous  to  his  Looks  :  He  is  the  only  Comick 
Original  now  Extant :  Witnefs,  Ben  Solon,  Nikin,  The  Jew  of 
Venice?  &c. 

I  mujl  not  Omit  Praifes  due  to  Mr.  Betterton,  Thejirfl  and  now 
[1708]  only  remain  of  the  old  Stock,  of  the  Company  of  Sir 

1  See  p.  385,  above. 

2  This  was  the  play  altered  from  Shakspere  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1701  : 
see  Baker,  Biogr.  Dram.  ii.   345  :   "as  Rowe  remarks,  the  character  of 
Shylock  (which  was  performed  by  Dogget)  is  made  comic,  and  we  are 
prompted  to  laughter  instead  of  detestation." 
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William  Davenant  in  Lincolns-Inn- Fields ;  he  like  an  old 
Stately  Spreading  Oak  nowjtandsjixt,  Environ  d  round  with  Irave 
Young  Growing,  Flouri/hing  Plants:  There  needs  nothing  to 
fpeak  his  Fajne,  more  than  the  following  [16]  Parts. 


Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre 

Richard  the  Third 
King  Lear 
Hamlet 


Macbeth 
Timon  of  Athens 
Othello 

King  Henry  the  Eighth 
Sir  John  Falstajf. 


J.  F. 
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BOOK-CATALOGUES. 


[1660-] 1 680.     R.  CLAVELL. 

The  Names  of  fuch  Playes  as  have  been  printed  lince  1660. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra l,  T2 

Henry  the  Fifth,  T  3 

Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  T  4 

Macbeth,  T.5 

Tempeft,  C.6 

Troylus  and  Creffyda,  T.7  .  .  . 

The  /  General  Catalogue  /  of/  Books,  /  Printed  in  /  England  / 
Since  the  Dreadful  Fire  of  London  /  MDCLXVI.  To  the 
End  of  Trinity-\  Term  MDCLXXX.  /  Together  with  the 
Texts  of  Single  Sermons,  /  With  the  Authors  Names : 
Playes  Acted  at  both  the  /  Theaters  :  And  an  Abstract  of 
the  General  Bills  of  /  Mortality  since  1660.  With  an 
Account  of  the  /  Titles  of  all  the  Books  of  Law,  Nam-/ 
gation,  Musick,  &c./  And  a  Catalogue  of/  School  Books./ 
To  which  is  now  added  a  Catalogue  of  Latin  Books  / 
Printed  in  Foreign  Parts  and  in  England  /  since  the  Year 
MDCLXX./  Collected  by  R.  dwell.  /  London,  I  Printed 
by  S.  Roycroft  for  Robert  dwell  at  the  /  Peacock  in  St. 
PauVs  Church-  Yard.  \  i68o./ 


The  edition  of  1699  has  these  entries  : 

poetry  (P.  107). 
and 


1  ?  By  Sir  C.  Sedley,  1677,  4to.  2  Tragedy.     '  C.'  is  Comedy. 

3  By  the  Earle  of  Orrery,  1672,  fol. 

4  Publ.  by  Andrew  Clark,  1676,  4to. 

6  With  Sir  Wm.  Davenant's  alterations,  &c.,  1673,  1674,  4to. 
•  ?  By  Dryden  and  Davenant,  1669,  1670,  1674,  1676,  4to. 
1  ?  By  Dryden,  1679,  410. 
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(P.  108).    $la#0  Crimea  or  ttrprintett  since  1660. 

A 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.     T.  .  .  . 

H 

Henry  the  V.     T. 
Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark.     T. 
History  of  King  Lear. 
History  of  King  Richard  II 
Henry  the  6th  in  two  Parts. 

I 

Julius  Ccesar.     T. 

M. 
Macbeth.     T. 

O. 

Othello  Moor  Venice.     T. 

T 

Tempest.     C. 
Titus  Andronicus.     T. 
Timon  of  Athens  .... 
Shakespear'^  Plays.     Reprinted. 


1673. 

flumft.  13. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  and  Publifhed 
in  London,  in  Eqfler  Term,  1673. 

Licenfed  May  6.  1673.     Roger  L'EJirange. 

IDortri)  ann  tflap*. 

Mackbeth.  A  Tragedy1  afted  at  the  Dukes  Theatre.  In- quarto, 
price  ftitcht  i^.  Printed  for  ^  Cadman  at  the  Popes  Head  in 
the  New  Exchange.  (sign.  Q  bk,  col.  2) 

1  With  all  the  alterations,  amendments,  additions,  and  New  Songs,  by 
Sir  William  Davenant.  Also  in  1674. 
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16/4. 

ill  until.  1  8. 

A  CATALOGUE   of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  and  Publifhed 
in  London  in  Trinity  Term,  1674. 

Licenfed  July  6.  1674.     Roger  L'Eftrange. 


antr 

Macbeth,  a  Tragedy  j  with  all  the  Alterations,  Amendments, 
Additions,  and  new  Songs  l  :  As  it  is  now  A&ed  at  the  Dukes 
Theatre  :  In  quarto  :  price  fticht  is.  (sign.  C  c  2,  col.  2) 


1675. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  and  Publifhed 
at  London  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1674  [1675] 

Licenfed  Noveml.  2$.  1674.    Roger  L'Eflrange. 

Woetri)  ana  Dlai?* .... 

The  Temper!  or  the  Inchanted  Ifland2:  A  Comedy  as  it  is  now 
acted  at  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre8 5  in 
quarto ;  price  is.  ...  printed  for  Harry  Herringman  in  the  New 
Exchange.  (sign.  A2,  bk.  col.  2) 

1  By  Sir  William  Davenant. 
*  By  John  Dryden  and  Sir  Wm.  Davenant. 

5  Duffett's  Mock-  Tempest  (see  above,  page  209)  is  entered  in  Number  2 
(Hilary  Term,  1674-5),  sign.  C,  back,  col.  2. 
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jlumfc.  6. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed,  and  Publifhed 
at  London  in  Hilary -Term,  1675  [-6]. 

Licenfed  Feb.  10.  i675[-6].     Roger  L'Eftrange. 


Wortr?  anli  $lag$.    [p.  2,  col.  i]  sign,  i,  bk. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  it  is  now 
afted  at  his  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Yorks  Theatre.  By  Will. 
Shakefpear,  in  quarto,  price  ftitcht  is.  printed  for  J.  Martyn, 
and  H.  Herringman,  at  the  Bell  in  St.  Pauls  Churchyard,  and 
the  Blew-  Anchor  in  the  New-Exchange. 


Ueprtntrtr 

Venus  and  Adonis,  a  Poem.  By  Will  Shakefpear,  price  6d. 
Printed  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Fere,  J.  Wright,  and  J.  Clark,  [sign.  12 
bk.  col.  2]  _ 

1680  (?) 
English   in   Quarto. 

{Volume  of  4  Plays.  Tyrannick  Love,  Tempeft,1  Villain, 
Tartuffe.  And  a  defence  of  an  Effay  of  Dramatique 
Poefie.  [sold  for  "  0—4—1  ".]  ____ 
-  Of  1  6  Old  Plays,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (viz.) 
Thierry  and  Theodoret,  Cupids  Revenge,  King  and  no 
King,  Monfieur  Tho.  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  Philafter, 
Two  Noble  Kinfmen  2,  Maids  Tragedie  .... 

[The  above  entries  are  on  p.  66  of  the  Billiotheca  Biffeana  : 
the  Catalog  of  the  books  of  Sir  Edward  Byflhe,  Clarencieux 
King  of  Arms  (who  died  Dec.  15,  1679  3)  to  De  ^°^  ^7  Auction 
at  the  Woolfack  in  Ivy  Lane  near  Pater-Nofter-Row,  on  Nov. 
15,  (?  1680,)  tho*  the  Catalog  implies  his  being  alive.] 

1  Dryden's  recast. 

2  I  suppose  this  had  Shakspere's  name  on  the  Title-page,  as  in  the 
original  Quarto. 

3  See  his  Life  by  Thomson  Cooper  in  Diet.  National  Biography. 
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1681. 

ilumft.  5. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  and  Publifhed 
at  LONDON,  In  Michaelmas  Term.     1681. 
Reprinted  .  .  . 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice.  A  Tragedy,  as  it  hath  been 
divers  times  acted  at  the  Globe,  and  at  the  Black-Fryers,  and  now 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  by  his  Majefties  Servants.  Written  by 
William  Shakefpear.1  quarto  :  price  I*. 


1683,  1684. 

flumft.  13. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed,  and  Publifhed 
at  LONDON,  in  Michaelmas-Term,  1683. 
Reprinted. 

[22.     The  Rehearfal  .....     ] 

23.  The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  it  is 
now  acted2  at  his  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  by 
William  Shakefpeare,  both  printed  for  R.  Bently,  in  Ruflel  flreet 
in  Covent  Garden.  (sign.  Kk  2,  col.  i) 


A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  and  Publifhed 

at  LONDON  in  Hillary  -Term,  168! 

4 

Reprinted. 

8.  Julius  Ccesar,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  j  Written  by  W.  Shakefpear,  quarto,  price  is.  Sold  by 
R.  Bentley  in  Ruffel-Jlreet  in  Covent-  garden,  J.  Knight  and 
F.  Saunders  on  the  New  Exchange. 

1  Alterd  by  Dryden.     Other  editions  in  1670,  1674,  1687. 

2  Hamlet,  by  Betterton.     '  In  this  edition  .  .  .     Hamlet's  instructions 
to  the  players  are  marked  for  omission.'  —  Bohn's  Lowndes,  2277,  col.  2. 
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1686. 

Catalogi  /  Variorum  /  In  Quavis  /  Lingua  &  Facultate  /  In- 
signiam  /  Tarn  Antiquorum  quam  Recentium  /  Librorum  /  Richardi 
Davis  Bibliopolse.  Pars  Secunda./  Quorum  Au6tio  (in  gratiam 
&  commodum  Eruditorum)  Oxoniae  habenda  eft  e  regione/ 
Ecclefiae  D.  Michaelis,  O6tobris  4,  1686 

(p.  114)  457  Shakefpear's  (Will.)  Comedies  Hiftories  and 
Tragidies  [so]  Lond.  I685-1 


1687. 

2  A  /  Catalogue  /  of  the  Libraries  /  of  /  Mr.  Jn.  Copping,  late 
of  Sion  Colledge,  Gent.  /  and  /  Anfcel  Beaumont,  late  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Esq ;  /  With  others  /  .  .  which  are  /  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  Sale  by  way  of  Auction  at  /  Jonathan  s  Coffee-Houfe, 
in  Exchange-Alley  in  Cornhil,  /  London,  on  Monday  the  2ift 
Day  of  March  i6S*- 

p.  2.     Divinity,  Hi/lory,  &c,  in  Folio. 
62  Shakefpears  Plays. 

1  In  the  Catalog  '  Bibliothecae    Nobilissimae '  to  be  sold  at  '  Roll's 
Auction-House  in  Petty-Canon  Hall  in  Petty-Canon  Alley,'  in  St.  Paul's 

Churchyard,  Feb.   169^,  No.  597  is  '  Shakespear's  Plays,  1664'. 

2  This  Richard  III  in  a  Booksale  Catalog  of  1681,  is  not  Shakspere's : 
see  Bohn's  Lowndes,  p.  2085,  col.  2 : 

"  Catalogus  Librorum  .  .  Gvlielmi  Ovtrami  .  .  Nee  non  .  .  D.  Thomae 
Gatakeri  ....  Quorum  Auctio  habebitur  Londini,  ex  Adverso  Areas 
Warwicensis,  in  Vico  vulgo  dicto  ^lurioick-^anr,  12  Decembris  1681.  Per 
Guliclmum  Cooper  Bibliopolam.  p.  61.  Volumes  of  Tracts  in  Quarto. 
(2  ...  King  Richard  the  third  reviv'd,  London  1657." 

At  the  sale  of  the  books;  of  Stephen  Watkins,  Dr.  Thomas  Sherley  and 
another,  held  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  opposite  the  Queen's 
Head  in  Pater-Noster-Row,  on  June  2  [print  ' Maii*  corrected]  1679, 
among  the  'Manuscripts  in  Folio,' p.  30,  No.  "322  Richardus  Tertius, 
2  parts  ;  a  sort  of  Play  in  Latine  Verse,"  was  sold  for  6d.— "o— o — 6." — 
Brit.  Mus.  821.  i.  I,  art.  10. 

SH.  ALLN.  BK. II.  G  G 
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1687. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  and  Published 
at  London  in  Hillary -Term,  168  — 

Poems,  Plays. 

3.  Titus  Andronicus,  or  the  Rape  of  Lavinia,  a6ted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  a  Tragedy  altered  from  Mr.  Shakefpear's  Works, 
by  Mr.  Ed.  Ravenfcroft,  quarto.  Printed  for  J.  Hindmar/Ji  at  the 
Golden  Ball  in  Cornhill.  (sign.  Mm m,  bk.  col.  2.) 


1690. 

Jlumt)  37- 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  and  Publiflied 
at  London,  in  Trinity-Term,  1690  .... 

Reprinted. 

10.  The  Tempeft,  or  the  Enchanted  Ifland,1  a  Comedy,  as  it 
is  now  a6ted  at  Their  Majesty 's  Theatre,  4/0.  These  three2 
printed  for  R.  Bentley  at  the  Pojl-houfe  in  RuJJel-Jtreet,  Covent- 
Garden.  (sign.  Q  q  q  q,  col.  2) 


1691. 

Jlumt).  42. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  Continued,  Printed  /  and  Publiflied 
in  London  in  Michaelmas=Tei:m,  1691. 

Reprinted.  . 

30.  Julius  Ccefar :  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  now  a&ed  at  their 
Majesties  Theatre-Royal,  written  by  William  Shake/pear :  4*0 
price  i2d.B 

1  By  Dry  den  and  Davenant. 

2  '  8.  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr.  Limberham ' ;  &  9.  The  '  Rival  Queens, 
or  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,'  are  the  other  two. 

3  Earlier  editions  :   'Lond.  n.  d.  (1680)  4to.     On  the  reverse  of  the  title 
is  a  List  of  the  Actors,  in  which  Betterton  is  set  down  for  acting  Brutus. — 
Lond.  1684,  4to.' — Bonn's  Lowndes,  2283,  col.  I. 
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35.  The  Tempeft,  or  the  Enchanted  Ifland,1  a  Comedy :  As 
it  is  now  acted  at  their  Majefties  Theatre  in  Dorfet-garden,  4/0. 
price  \id. 


29   NOVEMBER,  1687. 

On  Tuefday  the  2$th.  of  this  Inflant  November,  1687.  at  the 
Black-Swan  in  St.  Pauls-Church-Yard,  amongft  the  Woollen- 
Drapers;  will  le  Sold  by  Au£lion  the  Engli/h  part  of  the  Library, 
of  the  (Rev.  Mr.  W.  Sill  late  Prebend  of  Weflminfter,  Deceafed) 
conjifting  of  Divinity,  Hiflory,  Philology,  &c.  in  all  Volumes 
Curioujly  Bound 

(p.  91)  Englifh  Mifcellanies  in  Folio. 

(P-  93)  98.  W.  Shakefpear'-s  Comedies,  Hiftories  and  Tragedies  2 
.  .  Lond.  1632. 

1  This  edition  of  1691  isn't  noted  in  Bohn's  Lowndes,  2299,  col.  I. 

2  (No.)  156.    Stubbs  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses.   Both  Parts— 1584  (p.  101). 
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13  May  1678. 

Catalogus  /  Librorum  /  In  Quavis  Lingua  &  Facultate  insignium  /  Instruc- 
tissimarum  Bibliothecarum  /  Turn  clarissimi  Doctissimique  Viri  /  D.  Doctoris 
Benjaminis  Worsley,  /  Turn  /  Duorum  Aliorum  Doctrina  Prsestantium  : 
Quorum  Auctio  habebitur  Londini  \  in  CEdibus  e  regione  signi  Gallinae  cum 
Pullis  in/ Vico  vulgo  dicto  ^atcr  $osttr=3Roto./  Maii  13.  1678.7  Per 
Joan.  Dunmore  &  Ric.  Chiswell,  Bibliopolas./  Catalogi  gratis  distribuen- 
tur  ad  Insigne  Trium  Bibliorum  in  Vico  /  dicto  3Eutfgate=Strtet,  &  Rosse. 
Coronatae  /  in  Caemeterio  Paulino.  1678  /  4*°.  2,  26,  51,  58,  13  pages. 
(The  prices  are  marked  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  copy.) 

ENGLISH  in  Folio  (p.  1—9,  364  nos.) 

303.  Shakefpear  (W.)  his  Comedies,  Hiftoriesand  Tragedies.1 

(a)  o — 1 6 — o 

304. Idem  iterum  1663.     (*)  I — 8—6 

No  explanation  is  given  of  the  letters  a  and  *  which  often  occur  through- 
out the  catalogue.  These  were  the  first  copies  of  Shakspere  sold  in  England 
by  Book  Auction,  and  this  was  the  fourth  auction  of  books  in  England. 
The  previous  auctions  were  those  of  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  31 
Oct.  1676  ;  of  Thomas  Kidner,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Hitchin,  Herts,  6  Feb. 
167^  ;  and  of  William  Greenhil,  Vicar  of  Stepney,  18  Feb.  167^. 

Coke  upon  Littleton,  London,  1670,  fol.  sold  for  l6s. ;  Ben  Johnson's 
Works,  2vols.fol.  1640  for  £i  135.  6;  King  James  Works,  fol.  i6i6for  195. ; 
Raleigh's  History  of  the  world,  1614,  fol.  for  1 8s.;  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen, 
&c.,  1617,  fol.  for  155.  ;  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1633,  fol.  26s.;  Speed's 
Maps  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  1676,  fol.  355.  Holyoke's  Latin  Dictionary, 
1677,  fol.  245.  6d. ;  Plutarch's  Lives  and  Morals,  2  vols.  1603,  1612,  fol. 
for  275.  6d.;  The  same  2  Vol,  1657,  fol.  343.;  so  that  the  two  Shakspear 
folios  sold  for  comparatively  high  prices. 

1  Dibdin,  Bibliomania,  p.  307,  ed.  1876,  says  that  this  was  the  2nd  Folio 
of  1632  ;  but  the  Idem  of  no.  304  implies  that  it  was  the  3rd  Folio  of  1663. 
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Among  the  English  in  Octavo 

822.  Sport  upon  Sport,  in  Selected  pieces  of  Drollerie.     1672  (a) 

823.  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travestie :  a  Mock-Poem,  2  parts  in  2  Vol. 
[no  date] 

824.  Scoffer  Scoft ;   Some  of  Lucians   Dialogues   in   -fiw^/w/fc-Fustian. 
1675  (a) 

Sold  for  35.  PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


14  Nov.  1678. 

Catalogus  /  Variorum  et  Insignium  Librorum  Instructissimarum  Biblio- 
thecarum  /  Doctiss  Clarissimorumq;  Virorum  /  D.  Johannis  Godolphin,  J. 
U.  D,  /  et  /  D.  Oweni  Phillips,  A.M.  /  &  Scholse  Wintoniensis  Hypo- 
Didascali,  /  Quorum  Auctio  habebitur  Londini  j  in  Vico  Vulgo  dicto 
3KKtStm0rlantJ=®ourt  in  St.  Bart/io-llomews-Close  Novembris  II,  /  Per 
Giilielmum  Cooper  Bibliopolum./  Catalogi  Gratis  Distribuentur  ad  Insigne 
Pelicani  in  Vico  Vulgo  /  dicto  Little- Britain  1678,  /  4to,  52,  59  pages. 
The  prices  are  marked  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  copy. 

Bundles  of  Pamphlets,     (p.  36  to  59  ;  77  nos.) 
Elkan.  Settles  Love  and  Revenge,  a  Tragedy       ....     1675 
W.  Shakefpears  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark 

1676 
The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  with  all  the  Additions    .   1674 

The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub 1664 

26.    -|  The  Wedding,  written  by  Tames  Shirley 1660 

The  Antipodes,  A  Comedy,  by  Rich.  Brome 1640 

The  Unfortunate  Favorite,  a  Tragedy 1664 

A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  by  Jo.  Webster  and  Will  Rowley  .     1661 

The  Converted  Courtezan,  by  Th.  Dekker 1604 

Loves  Victory,  by  Will  Chamberlain 1658 

Sold  for  o — 3 — 10. 

Bundle  37  consisting  of 

Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  by  Will,  Shakefpear 
and  II  other  plays  sold  for  o — 5 — 6. 

All  the  above  appear  to  have  been  in  Quarto. 


P.  A.  L. 


2,  May,  1684. 

Catalogus  /  Librorum  /  Reverendi  Doctiq;  Viri  /  Matth.  Small-wood, 
S.  T.  P.  /  &  Decani  de  Lychfield  nuper  Defuncti./   Quorum  Auctio  habebi- 
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tur  Londini  f  in  Collegio  Greshamensi  in  Vico  Vulgo  dicto  Bi\ 'shops-gate- 
street,  2  die  Mail  1684.;  *  *  *  Londini,  1684.;  4to  36  pages.  The  price* 
are  marked  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  Copy. 

English  in  Folio  (p.  23 — 25,  104  nos.) 
99.  Shakespear's  (Will.)  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies, 

3d  Edition.     1664.     o — 15—6. 

("  Spenser's  Fairy  Queene,  with  other  Works  of  Poetry,  1611.,  fol.  sold 
for  45.  id.  Ben  Johnsons  Works  or  Plays.  First  Vol,  1616,  fol.  I2s. 
Chaucer  the  Ancient  Poet  (Geffray)  his  Works  perfect  and  fair,  fol.  75.) 

(Ogilby's  Virgil,  1654  (with  Sculptures  and  gilt-Leafs,  sold  for  155.  3d. 
Beaumont  &  Fletchers  comedies  and  Tragedies,  1647,  for  8s.  Ben  John- 
sons Plays.  First  Volume,  1616.  12s.) 

Matthew  Smallwood  succeeded  as  Dean  of  Lichfield  in  1671,  and  died 
26  April,  1693.  PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


In  1684,  'A  Catalogue  of  PLAYS,  Printed  for  R.  Bentley,'  contains,  out 
of  67  Plays,  4  of  Shakspere's  :  nos. 

30.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  a  Tragedy     ,     .     . 
39.  King  Leare     .     .     . 
43.  Moor  of  Venice     .     .     . 
95.  Julius  Caesar     .     .     . 

(In  Nat.  Lee's   Constantine  the  Great.     Printed  by  H.  Hills,  jun.     R. 
Bently,  1684.  )-F.  J.  F. 


Easter  Term.   1685. 
Reprinted. 

4.  Mr  William  Sliakespears  Comedies,  Histories  and  Trage- 
dies. Published  according  to  the  true  original  Copies.  The 
fourth  Edition.  Folio.  Printed  for  If.  Herringman,  and  sold  by 
/.  Knight,  and  F :  Saunders  at  the  blew  Anchor  in  the  lower 
walk  of  the  New  Exchange. 

A  catalogue  of  Books  Continued.   (Numb.  19.)  Printed  and 
published  at  London  in  Easter-Term.     1685. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 
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8  Sep.  1685. 

Bibliotheca  Sturbrigiensis,  sive  Catalogus  Variorum  Librorum,  Anti- 
quorum  et  Recentiorum  Plurimis  Facultatibus  Insignium,  Per  Auctionem 
Vendendorum  (In  Gratiam  Celeberrimse  Cantabrigiensis  Academic)  In  Nun- 
dino  Sturbrigiano,  Prope  Cambridg)  Octavo  die  Septembris,  1685.  Per 
Edwardum  Millingtonum,  Bibliopolam,  Lond.  Catalogues  are  gevin  to  all 
Gentlemen-Scholars,  &v.  at  the  several  Coffee  houses  in  Cambridg,  1685. 
4to.  18  (Latin  books),  12  (English).  1154  titles. 

To  the  Reader.  *  *  *  This  Auction  will  begin  on  Tuesday  the  8'A  day  of 
September,  at  the  Auction-Booth  in  Stwbridg-Yvat  from  the  Hours  of  Eight 
in  the  Morning  to  Eleven,  and  from  One  in  the  Afternoon  to  Five  in  the 
Evening  ;  and  there  continue  daily  until  all  the  Books  are  sold. 

Miscellanies  in  Folio;  viz.  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  Military,  Law, 
Heraldry,  &c.  (p.  7—10,  101  nos.) 

98  Shakespears  Works  -,  viz.  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies, 

1685 

Millington  did  not  offer  Shakspere  for  sale  in  his  Catalogue  for  the  fair  ot 
1684.  PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


19  Oct.   1685. 

Catologus  Variorum  Librorum  ex  Bibliothecis  Selectissimis  Doctissim. 
Virorum  Nuperime  Defunctorum  Quorum  Auctio  habebitur  Londini  in 
jEdibus  Johannis  Bridge,  Vulgo  dicto  Bridges  Coffee- House  in  Popes  Head 
Alley  in  Cornhill  19  die  Octobris  1685.  4°.  288  pages. 

The  title  page  of  the  British  Museum  copy  is  marked  in  a  contemporary 
hand,  "Thomas'  Parkhursts  bookselK"  "This  Sale  consists  of  the 
Libraries  of  two  Learned  Men  deceased"  (Address  to  the  Reader). 

Among  the  "Volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  Quarto  bound"  is  :— 

53.  Antonio's  revenge,  the  2d  part.  Tragedy  of  Andronicus.  Cupids 
revenge  by  Fletcher  ;  with  8  more  playes  by  Shakespear,  &c.  wants  the  end. 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


30  Nov.  1685. 

A  Catalogue  Containing  Variety  of  Ancient,  and  Modern  English  Books 
in  Divinity,  History,  Philology,  Philosophy,  Physick,  Mathematicks,  &c. 
Together  with  Bibles,  Testaments,  Common  Prayers,  Singing  Psalms,  &c. 
of  the  best  Prints  in  all  Volumes  ;  Will  be  exposed  to  Sale  (by  way  of  Auc- 
tion or  who  bids  most)  at  Petty- Canon- Hall  in  Petty-Canon- Alley  on  the 
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North  side  of  St  PauVs  Church-yard,  entring  into  Pater-Noster-Row,  the 
3O//&  day  of  November  1685.     By  Edward  Millington  Bookseller.     4to. 

English  in  Folio,     (p.  I — 7,  326  nos.) 

288.  Shakspears  Playes 1685 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


A  Collection  of  Choice  Books  in  Divinity,  History,  Philosophy,  Herauldry, 
Horsemanship,  Husbandry,  with  Variety  of  Books  of  Voyages,  Travels,  as 
also  of  Romances,  Plays,  Novels,  <5rv.  Curtosb  ISountf.  Will  be  exposed 
to  sale  by  way  of  Auction  at  Bridges  Cofifee-House  in  Popes-Head-Alley 
over-against  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill  on  Monday  the  8'A  day  of 
February,  i68|.  By  Edward  Millington,  Bookseller.  4to.  48  pages. 

Poetry,  Plays,  Romances,  Novels,  &>c.     Folio. 
24.  Shakespear  (Will)  his  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies 

1685 

Bundles  of  Plays.     Quarto.     (30  nos.) 

/      Six  Comedies  and  Tragedies  (viz. )  The  Amorous  Fryars.    Tanvr- 

5  )  lane  the  Great.      Lucius  Junius  Brutus.     Wrangling  Lovers. 

(  Othello  the  Moor  of  Venice.     And  the  Modist  Lovers    .     . 

iSix  Comedies  and  Tragedies  (viz. )  Wrangling  Lovers.  Othello 
the  Moor  of  Venice.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  Venice  preserved. 
Gloriana  and  the  Plain  Dealer 

SSix  Comedies  and  Tragedies  (viz.)  Modist  Lovers.  Thyestes. 
The  Marchants  Wife.  The  London  Chanticleres.  Madam  Fickle. 
And  the  History  of  King  Lear 

/      Six  Comedies  and  Tragedies  (viz.)  The  Spanish  Rogue.     The 
17  )  French   Puritan.      Mithrodates  king  of   Pontus.      History    of 

\  Richard  th  id.     Dame  Dobson.    And  the  heir  of  Morocco  .     . 

!Six  Comedies  and  Tragedies  (viz.)  The  Mock-Tempest.  The 
Atheist.  The  Virtuous  Wife.  Macbeth.  The  Wild  Gallant. 
And  Piso's  Conspiracy.  PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


1686. 

Catalogus  /  Variorum  /  in  quavis  /  Linguo  &  Facultate  /  Insignium  /  Tarn 
Antiquorum  quam  Recentium]  Librorum/  Richardi  Davis  Bibliopolse./ 
Quorum  Auctio  (in  gratiam  &  commodum  Eru/ditorum)  Oxoniae  habenda 
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est  e  regione/  Ecclesise  D.  Michaelis,  Aprilis.  19.     i686./    4'°.  212  pages. 
The  prices  are  marked  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  copy. 

lEngltai)  JWtsceU.  Folios.  (p.  147) 

450.   Shakespcar's   (W.)    Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies 

[4th  ed.]     .     .     .     Lond.  1685 
Sold  for  "o.     18.    o." 

English  Folio  (p.  211.) 

68.  William   Shakespeares  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies 

[and.  ed.].     London.  1632 
Sold  for  "o.     15.     i." 

Among  these  English  Folios,  Bysshop  Jo.  Hackets  Century  of  Sermons, 
1675  sold  for  153.  6d.  The  works  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man 
for  i6s.  The  History  of  the  Jews  by  Josephus,  last  edition  with  Sculpture, 
1683,  for  155.  6d.  Holyoake  Latin  Dictionary  for  155.  lod.  Beaumont 
and  Fletchers  Fifty  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  1672,  for  155.  lod. — P.  A.  L. 


Catalogus  Universalis  Librorum  in  Omni  Facultate,  Linguaque  Insignium, 
&  Rarissimorum ;  *  *  *  Londini,  apud  JOANNEM  HARTLEY  Bibliopolam, 
exadversum  Hospitio  Grayensi  in  vico  vulgo  Holburn  dicto.  MDCXCIX. 
I2mo,  2  vols.  Vol.  II.  p.  G1,  33. 

English  in  Folio,     [p.  05.] 

Shakspears  (W^)  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  Best 
Edit.  Lond.  1685.  PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


17  Feb.  1687. 

A  Catalogue  of  English  Books  :  in  Divinity,  Humanity,  Philology,  His- 
tory, &c.  of  Mr.  Charles  Afearne's,  late  Bookseller  to  His  Majesty  ;  which 
will  be  exposed  to  Sale  by  Auction,  at  Richards'  Coffee- House  in  Fleetstreet, 
near  the  Middle-  Temple  Gate,  on  Thursday,  the  I7th  day  of  this  Instant 
February  i68£.  By  Edward  Millington  Bookseller.  4to.  1818  nos. 

English  Miscellanies  in  Folio.     (173  nos.) 
156.  Shakespear's  (Will.)  Comedies  Histories  and  Tragedies. 

1685 

Appendix. — English  Miscellanies  in  Folio.     (200  nos.) 
186.  Shakespeare,  &c.     1685.  PONSONBY  A.  LYONS 
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ai  Nov.  1687. 

Bibliotheca  Illustris  sive  Catalogus  variorum  Librorum  *  *  *  *  Quorum 
Auctio  habebitur  Londini  at  Insigne  Ursi  in  Vico  dicto  Ave  Mary  Lane, 
prope  Templum  D.  Pauli.  Novemb.  21.  1687.  Per  T.  Bentley,  &  B. 
Walford,  Bibliopolas,  Lond.  4*°,  94  pages,  4161  nos.  The  library  of  a  great 
man  deceased,  price  6d. 

(This  seems  to  be  the  first  auction  catalogue  for  which  a  charge  was  made. ) 

English  Folio  omitted,    (p.  94.  37  nos.) 
27.    W.  Shakespears  Works,  viz.  Comedies  Histories  and  Tra- 

gedyes,  Oc.  4.     Edit .     .     Lond.  1685 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


13  Feb.   1688. 

Catalogus  Librorum  Roberti  Scott  Bibliopolae  Regii  Londinensis  In  quavis 
Linguo  &  Facilitate  Insignium  Ex  variis  Europae  Partibus  Advectorum, 
Quorum  Auctio  habenda  est  Londini,  ad  Insigne  Ursi  in  Vico  (vulgo  dicto) 
Ave-  Mary-  Lane,  prope  Ltidgate-strect,  Decimo  Tertio  Die  Februarii,  i68|. 
Per  Benjaminum  Walford,  Bibliopolam  Londinensem.  4to,  176  pages. 
8667  nos.  A  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  prices  marked  in  MS. 
English  Miscellanies  in  Folio,  (p.  166  —  169,  166  nos.) 

57.  W.  Shakespears  Plays  Collected  into  one  Volume       1685 


157.  W.  Shakesphears  works    .....     1685      —15  —  4 

PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


1691. 
821.  i.  9. 

Catalogus  Variorum  Librorum  in  Linguis  et  Facultalibus  Omnigenis 
Insignium  Sive  Bibliotheca  Instructissima  Doctissimi  cuiusdam  Generosi 
Nuperimme  Defuncti  *  *  *  Quorum  Auctio  habebitur  apud  TOAf's 
Coffee-House  junto  Lndgate  Die  Jovis  26  Martii  hora  tertia  post  Meridian. 
[1691.  p.  30-] 

English  Divinity,  History,  Poetry,  Travels  and  Miscellanies  in  Folio. 
56.   Shakespears  Works,  best  Edition.  .   .  London.  1664 

— P.  A.  LYONS. 
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18  Ap.  1692. 

Bibliotheca  Ornatissima  :  or,  A  Catalogue  of  Excellent  Books  As  well 
Greek,  Latin,  &c.  as  English,  in  all  Faculties.  As  also  of  Divers  Extraor- 
dinary, and  choice  Manuscripts  which  will  be  Sold  by  Auction  at  Wills 
(lately  Rolfs)  Coffe-house,  over-against  the  North  Door  of  St.  Pauls, 
in  St.  Paul's  Church -yard,  London,  on  April  18.  1692.  By  Nathaniel 
Rolls.  4to.  72  pages. 

English  Miscellanies  in  Folio  (220  nos). 

15  Shakespears  Comedies  Histories  and  Tragedies.1      .     1685 

— PONSONBY  A.  LYONS. 


(In  1726  we  learn  that  only  15  of  Shakspere's  plays  had  been  acted  with 
applause :  this  from 

"  A  Compleat  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plays  That  were  ever  yet  Printed  In 
the  English  Language.  Containing  The  Dates  and  Number  of  Plays 
Written  by  every  particular  Author :  An  Account  of  what  Plays  were  Acted 
with  Applause,  and  of  those  which  were  never  Acted ;  and  also  the  Authors 
now  Living.  In  Two  separate  Alphabets.  Continued  to  the  present  year 
1726.  The  Second  Edition,  London  Printed  for  W.  Mears,  at  the  Lamb 
without  Temple-Bar.  MDCC.XXVI.  Price  One  Shilling  stitch'd. 

N.B. — Those  Plays  that  follow  with  this  *  Mark  were  acted  with 
Applause.  See  page  119,  above.] 

1  A  later  one,  dated  29  June  1698,  is  this  : — 

Bibliotheca  Levinziana  sive  Catalogus  Diversorum  Librorum  Plurimis 
Facultatibus,  Linguisque  variis,  prae-caeteris  Excellentium,  Quos  Ingenti 
sumptu,  &  summa  cura  sibi  procuravit,  Doct.  G.  Levinz  M.D.  in  Academ. 
Oxoniensi  S.  Joh.  Colleg.  Praeses  dignissimus,  nee  non  Ling.  Graecae  Pro- 
fessor Regius.  Quorum  Auctio  Habenda  est  in  Gratiam  Doctissim.  Virorum 
Academ.  Oxon.  in  Edibus  Banisterianis  prope  Northgate  (29)  die  Junii 
1698.  per  Edwardum  Millingtonum  Bibliopol.  Londin.  4to  76  pages.  3409 
nos.  "with  about  200  more  Volumes  Bound,  Stitcht  in  Bundles  of  all  sorts 
Ancient  and  Modern  ;  *  *  *  Of  Plays  and  Poetry,  History,  &c." 

Miscellanies  in  Folio,  History,  &c.     (98  nos.) 

54.  Shakespear's  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies  .  1664  among 
Miscellaneous  Tracts.  No.  30  contained  "The  Tempest"  with  six  other 
plays;  no.  38  "History  of  K.  Richard  II."  with  8  others  ;  no.  40  "Timon 
of  Athens  "  and  10  others  ;  no.  42  "  Henry  VI  2  parts  "  and  10  others  ; 
no.  43  "Mackbeth"  and  12  others;  no.  44  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra," 
"  Troilus  and  Cresseida,"  and  9  others. 
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APPENDIXES 


A.  LIST   OF   EXCLUSIONS. 

B.  SHAKSPERE'S   INFLUENCE. 

C.  J.  M.'S   "NEW   METAMORPHOSES." 

D.  J.     BODENHANTS     "BELVEDERE,"     BY 

CHARLES   CRAWFORD. 


APPENDIX    A, 

LIST    OF    EXCLUSIONS. 


7.     PASSAGES   MISTAKEN    FOR    ALLUSIONS. 

The  Schoole  of  Abuse:  by  Stephen  Gosson  1579 

("  Some  plaiers  modest,  if  I  be  not  deceived."    Sig.  C  6,  bk.) 

Letter  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Secretary  Walsingham, 

dated  "  Utrecht,  this  24th  of  March  "       .         .     1586 
(Mentioning  "  Will,  my  lord  of  Lester's  jesting  plaier."   See 
Mr.  Bruce  in  Shakespeare  Society 's  Papers,  vol.  i,  1844,  p.  88.) 

An  Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Universi- 
ties :  by  Thomas  Nash   .         .         .         .         .  i$Sj 
(This  is  prefixed  to  Robert  Greene's  Menaphon,  1589.  It  con- 
tains the  famous  passage  on  "  English  Seneca,"  and  "  whole 
hamlets ;    I  should  say,   handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches." 
(Sign.  *  *  3.)     Compare    an  epigram   "of   one  yl   had 
stolne  much  out  of  Seneca,"  in  the  Dr.  Farmer  Chetham 
MS.,  ed.  Grosart,  for  the  Chetham  Society,  1873,  Part  I, 
vol.  i.  p.  84.      See  also  Mr.  C.  E.  Browne  in  Notes  <5r» 
Queries,  5th  S.  i.  462.) 

[The  Rev.  Mark  Pattison  kindly  points  out  that  this  Epistle 
may  have  been  written  in  1587.  Backwards,  Nash 
mentions  the  recently-published  Warner's  Albion  (1586)  ; 
forwards,  he  speaks  of  the  Anatomie  of  Absurdities,  which 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register,  19  Sept.  1588,  as 
in  the  future, — "It  may  be,  my  Anatomie  of  Absurdities 
may  acquaint  you  ere  long  withv  my  skill  in  surgery." 
Lowndes  and  Hazlitt  doubtfully  put  an  edition  of  Greene's 
Menaphon  in  1587.  L.  T.  S.] 

The  Anatomie  of  Absurditie  :  by  Thomas  Nash  (sig.  A  i, 

bk.,  of  ed.  1590),  is  too  early  to  refer  to  Fen,  and  Ad,      1589 
The  Teares  of  the  Muses  :  by  Edmond  Spenser       .         .     1590 
(Mentioning   "Our  pleasant  Willy,"  in  the  complaint  of 

Thalia.) 

[Mr.  J.  W.  Hales  (Globe  ed.  of  Spenser,  pp.  xliv— xlvi) 
believes  that  this  referred  to   Shakespere,    so  also  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  (see  their  edition  of  Shake- 
spere,  1878,  p.  xxv)  ;  Dr.  Grosart  now  agrees  with  Dr. 
Nicholson  that  Lyly  may  have  been  intended,  decidedly  not 
Shakespere.  (See  too,  Malone's  Life  of  Shakspeare,  1821, 
Vol.  II.  p.  225.  In  1590  Shakespere  had  written  nothing 
but  Love's  Labours  Lost,  and  possibly  parts  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  and  I  Henry  VI.)  Mr.  Collier  points  out  proof  that 
Sidney  (who  died  1586)  may  have  been  the  "Willy" 
intended  (Introd.  to  Seven  English  Miscellanies,  p.  xviii). 
Dr.  Furnivall,  who  was  once  in  favour  of  Lyly,  writes, 
May  27,  1879:  "Having  seen  the  contemporary  entry  of 
'  T'arltou'  opposite  the  Willy  passage  in  the  1611  edition 
of  Spenser's  Minor  Poems  in  the  copy  that  Prof.  Brewer 
gave  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  being  convinced  that 
Spenser  referred  to  a  comic  actor,  not  a  dramatist,  I  accept 
Tarlton  as  the  Willy,  though  his  name  was  Dick."  As 
shown  by  Mr.  Collier,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  alluded  to  as 
"  Willy,"  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  term  of 
affectionate  reference.  Mr.  Furnivall  finds  that  other  MS. 
identifications  in  the  same  hand  in  this  volume  are  correct. 
This  seems  to  settle  the  question.  L.  T.  S.] 

[Four  Letters,  &  certaine  Sonnets :  especially  touching 
Robert  Greene  and  other  parties  by  him  abused  j 
Third  Letter,  pp.  48,  49  :  by  Gabriel  Harvey  .  .  1592 

(It  was  conclusively  pointed  out  by  Mr.  R.  Simpson  in  a 
letter  to  the  Academy,  Oct.  17,  1874,  that  the  supposed 
allusions  in  this  letter  are,  not  to  Shakespere,  but  to  one 
of  the  Harvey  family  and  to  Nash.  Dr.  Ingleby,  con- 
vinced by  the  statement,  printed  a  Postscript  to  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Allusion  Books  (New  Sh.  Soc.,  1874),  repro- 
ducing Mr.  R.  Simpson's  letter,  for  circulation  among  the 
members  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society.  L.  T.  S.)] 

Wits  Miserie  and  the  Worlds  Madnesse,  discovering  the 

Devils  Incarnate  of  this  age  :  by  Thomas  Lodge      .     1596 

(The  ghost,  "  Hamlet,  revenge  !  "  p.  56.  This  points  to  an 
older  play  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet.) 

[Warning  for  Fair  Women  :  a  play         ....     1599 

("A  filthy  whining  Ghost  *  *  cries  Vindicta  !  Revenge, 
Revenge  ! "  Induction.  Refers  to  the  older  Hamlet.) 
L.  T.  S.] 
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The  Poetaster :  by  Ben  Jonson       .         .          .          .          .1601 
(See  Note,  below.) 

['Tis  merrie  when  Gossips  meet,  by  Samuel  Rowlands    .      1602 

(P.  22  of  reprint  of  1818  quotes  the  proverb, 

"  blacke-bearded  men 
Are  precious  pearles  in  beauteous  womens  eyes," 

cited  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  V.  sc.  ii. ) 

The  Tragedie  of  Darius :  by  W.  Alexander,  E.  of  Stirling     1603 

(Contains  a  passage  in  Darius'  second  long  speech,  sign.  H, 
Act  IV.  sc.  ii,  resembling  "The  cloud-capt  towers,"  &c., 
Tempest,  Act  IV.  sc.  i.) 

The  Black  Book 1604 

("  Can  we  not  take  our  ease  in  our  Inne,"  sign.  B  4.  A  pro- 
verbial saying,  e.g.  J.  Heywood's  Epigrammes  vpon  Pro- 
uerbes  1562,  Spencer  Society's  reprint,  p.  132  ;  Jonson's 
New  Inn,  Act  I.  sc.  i ;  and,  earlier,  The  Pilgrints  Tale, 
printed  in  Thynne's  Animadversions,  Chaucer  Society, 
1875,  P-  77-)  L.  T.  S.] 

Paper's  Complaint:  by  John  Da  vies,  of  Hereford  .         .     1611 

(The  words  "there's  one  forthcoming  yet,"  line  301,  do  not 
refer  to  Shakespere.  See  vol.  i.  p.  220.) 

Essayes  and  Characters :  by  John  Stephens     .         .         .     1615 

(He  was  friend  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  himself  the  author  of 
one  long  tragedy,  Cynthia's  Revenge.  See  Notes  6°  Queries, 
4th  S.,  iii.  550.  The  description  of  "A  worthy  Poet"  is 
ideal,  and  the  passages  relating  to  his  supposed  works  do 
not  fit  Shakespere's  case.) 

[The  New  Inn,  by  Ben  Jonson,  Act  1.  sc.  i.  .         .         .     1629 

(The  passage  beginning  "all  the  world's  a  play,"  not  neces- 
sarily copied  from  Shakespere,  the  idea  being  common  to 
the  times.  See  examples  in  Introd.  to  As  You  Like  it, 
Clarendon  Press  edition,  pp.  xxxiii — xxxv,  and  particularly 
in  Ward's  Hist.  Eng.  Dramatic  Literature,  I.  402.  It  was 
used,  too,  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quijote,  see  after,  p.  428.) 
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Silex  Scintillans,  or  Sacred  Poems  and   Private  Ejacula- 
tions :  by  Henry  Vaughan,  Silurist         .         .         .      1655 

(Preface,  sign.  B  2,  back.  "  Mr.  George  Herbert,  whose 
holy  life  and  verse  *  *  gave  the  first  check  to  a  most 
flourishing  and  advanced  wit  of  his  time."  Dr.  Grosart 
once  thought  this  referred  to  Shakespere,  but  now  believes 
Cowley  was  meant.  Shakespere  is  impossible,  because 
Herbert  first  published  the  Temple  in  1631.)  L.  T.  S.] 

[Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster,  acted  in  1601. 

[In  the  conversation  upon  Virgil],— 

"  Tibullus.        .        .        .     That,  which  he  hath  writ, 
Is  with  such  judgement  labour'd,  and  distill'd 
Through  all  the  needfull  uses  of  our  lives 
That  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines, 
He  should  not  touch  at  any  serious  point, 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him. 

Ccesar.     You  meane,  he  might  repeat  part  of  his  workes, 
As  fit  for  any  conference  he  can  use  ? 

Tibullus.    True,  royall  Caesar.     Cas.  Worthily  observ'd  : 
And  a  most  worthie  vertue  in  his  workes. 
What  thinks  materiall  Horace,  of  his  learning  ? 

Horace.     His  learning  savours  not  the  schoole-like  glosse, 
That  most  consists  in  ecchoingvfoifes,  and  termes, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name  ; 
Nor  any  long,  or  far-fetcht  circumstance, 
Wrapt  in  the  curious  generalties  of  artes  : 
But  a  direct,  and  analyticke  summe 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  artes. 
And  for  hispoesie,  'tis  so  ramm'd  with  life, 
That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life,  with  being, 
And  live  hereafter,  more  admir'd,  then  now." 

(The  Poetaster,  Act  K  sc.  i.     Works  :  1616,  |>/.]/.  332.) 

This  striking  passage,  which,  taken  by  itself,  seems  so  well  to  fit  the 
description  of  Shakespere's  works,  having  excited  some  discussion,  I  print 
it  in  full  with  some  of  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  Gifford  and  Dr.  Sebastian 
Evans  being  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Jonson  intended  Shakespere; 
Dr.  Ingleby,  Dr.  B.  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Furnivall  being  against  it. 

Gifford  says  hereon,  "It  is  evident  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
drama  Jonson  maintains  a  constant  allusion  to  himself  and  his  contempora- 
ries ;  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  fully  settled  by  the  critics,  from  Theobald  to 
Chalmers,  that  the  whole  purport  of  his  writings  was  to  '  malign '  Shak- 
speare,  I  should  incline  to  believe  that  this  speech,  and  that  of  Horace,  which 
immediately  follows,  were  both  intended  for  him.  Jonson  could  not  think 
that  Virgil  was  the  poet  of  common  life,  as  Tibullus  affirms  ;  or,  as  Horace, 
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that  he  was  unostentatious  of  literature,  and  averse  from  echoing  the  terms 
of  others  :  whereas  all  this  is  as  undoubtedly  true  of  Shakspeare,  as  if  it 
were  pointedly  written  to  describe  him."  (F.  Cunningham's  edition  Qijonson, 
8vo,  1871,  Vol.  I,  p.  250.) 

Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Ingleby's  objections,  considers  that, 
as  Ben  Jonson  himself  figures  in  the  play  as  Horace,  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  Virgil  standing  for  Shakespere,  and  that  the  question  is,  as  the  lines  do  not 
fit  Spenser,  who  is  there  but  Shakespere  to  whom  Jonson  would  apply  them  ? 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  prove  that,  in  the  dialogue  "To 
the  Reader  "  at  the  end  of  the  Poetaster,  where  Nasutus  says, 

"Now  for  the  Players,  it  is  true,  I  tax'd  'hem, 

And  yet,  but  some ;         *         *         *         * 
What  th'  haue  done  'gainst  me, 

I  am  not  mou'd  with.    If  it  gaue  'hem  meat, 

Or  got  'hem  clothes.     'Tis  well.     That  was  their  end. 

Onely  amongst  them  I  am  sorry  for 

Some  better  natures,  by  the  rest  so  drawne, 

To  run  in  that  vile  line  ; " — 

"  better  natures  "  was  intended  to  refer  to  Shakespere.  (See  Cunningham's 
ed.  of  Jonson,  1871,  Vol.  I,  p.  267.)  But  if  Jonson,  in  this  passage  and  in 
the  famous  pill  scene  (Act  V.  sc.  iii)  in  the  same  play,  can  be  shown  to  aim 
at  Shakespere,  then  of  course  the  first  extract  above  cannot  give  Jonson's 
opinion  of  him  in  1601,  and  may  mean  Virgil  or  anyone  else  suitable.  And 
it  is  not  likely  that  about  the  time  Jonson  was  giving  this  praise,  that 
Shakespere  should,  if  it  were  intended  for  him,  have  acted  towards  Jonson 
as  is  implied  by  the  words  "  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hath  given  him  a  purge 
that  made  him  beray  his  credit "  (Returnefrom  Pernassus,  before,  p.  48). 
This  play,  which  was  evidently  written  by  a  friend  to  Shakespere,  was  acted 
at  Christmas,  or  New  Year,  1601-2,  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"Poetaster;  "it  does  appear  to  point  to  a  rivalry,  if  not  a  literary  contention 
between  the  two  poets  at  that  time.  On  this  side  of  the  question  Dr. 
Nicholson  adduces  that  three  of  Shakespere's  plays  and  one  of  Jonson's  are 
found  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register,  under  presumable  date  1600  or 
1601,  as  ordered  "to  be  staied"  (Malone,  Vol.  II,  p.  367),  probably  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  between  them,  just  as  in  the  notorious  quarrel  between 
Nash  and  G.  Harvey  we  find  on  the  same  register,  I  June,  1599,  the  order 
"  That  all  Nashes  bookes  and  Doctor  harvyes  bookes  be  taken  wheresoever 
they  maye  be  found  and  that  none  of  theire  bookes  bee  ever  printed  here- 
after." Dr.  Nicholson  further  objects  that  the  previous  speeches  of  Horace 
and  Gallus  on  Virgil  and  the  first  two  lines  spoken  by  Tibullus,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  Tibullus'  speech  here  given,  as  they  cannot  possibly 
apply  to  Shakespere,  and  also  are  inconsistent  with  Jonson's  opinion  of 
Shakespere's  writing  expressed  30  years  later  in  his  Timber  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  348);  and  that  Gifford's  statement  as  to  Jonson's  "constant"  allusion 
to  his  contemporaries  in  this  play  is  unsupported.  L.  T.  S.] 

SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II.  H  H 
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II.    ALLUSIONS  IN  SPURIOUS  WORKS,  AND  SPURIOUS 
ALLUSIONS. 

The  British  Theatre:  1750,  attributed  to  William  R.  Chetwobd. 

(Quotes  (p.  9)  lines  from  "the  Interlude  of"  Robt.  Armin's  "  Two 
Maids  of  More-clack,"  1609,  mentioning  "our  swan  of  Avon." 
They  are  not  in  that  play,  which  has  no  "  Interlude.") 

Letter  from  Macklin  the  comedian. 

(Containing  verses  subscribed  Thomas  May  and  Endymion  Porter, 
mentioning  "Shakspeare"  and  "Avon's  Swan,"  attributed  by 
Malone  to  Macklin.  Ed.  1821,  Vol.  I,  403-429.) 

Song  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  attributed  to  John  Jordan  of  Stratford  - 
upon-Avon. 

(The  Oldys  Manuscripts  are  said  to  contain  one  stanza  :  other  verses 
are  quoted  by  William  Chetwood  in  a  Manuscript  History  of  the 
Stage,  1730,  published  1749.  Also  see  Malone,  ed.  1821,  II.  565. 

Epigrams  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare :  quoted,  and  nostro 
judicio  fabricated,  by  Steevens  (see  ante,  p.  373). 

Accounts  of  the  Book  of  Revells,  giving  lists  of  plays  (including 
eight  of  Shakespere's)  performed  in  1605  and  1612,  being 
spurious  papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

(Printed  as  genuine  in  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court 
by  Peter  Cunningham,  1842,  Shakespeare  Society,  pp.  203,  210. 
See  Athenautn,  June  20,  1868.) 

The  epitaph  of  W.  Helder,  said  to  come  from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
describing  the  dead  man  as  a  pall-bearer  of  William  Shakspere.  The 
epitaph  has  been  printed  in  many  English  and  American  papers  and 
journals,  but  is  an  American  fraud.  M. 
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SHAKESPERES  INFLUENCE   ON  OTHER   WRITERS. 

BUT  little  has  been  done  towards  tracing  the  Influence  of 
SHAKESPEARE'S  works  on  his  successors  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  a  small  contribution  to  such  a  work  take  the  following,  in 
addition  to  such  writers  quoted  in  the  text  as  N.  Breton,  p.  457  j 
Nicholson's  Acolastus,  p.  33  j  L.  Barry,  p.  95  ;  Baron's  Pocula, 
p.  279 ;  and  others. 

[i.  The  Civile  Warres  letweene  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
Yorke,  by  Samuel  Daniel.  The  second  edition  of  1.595  contains 
alterations  made  after  the  study  of  Richard  II.  See  Grant 
White's  ed.  of  Shakespere,  vol.  vi.  pp.  139-142. 

2.  Phillis  and  Flora,  1598,  a  poem  by  R.S.;  stanzas  56  and 
57  (sign.  C.  3)  may  perhaps  have  borrowed  part  of  the  description 
of  the  horse  from  Venus  and  Adonis,  11.  295-300.     L.  T.  S.] 

3.  The  Two   Angrie    Women  of  Alington,  by  Henry  Porter, 
1599,  seems  to  quote  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  has  a  trace  of 
Hamlet. 

(See  Dyce's  edition  for  the  Percy  Society,  1841,  pp.  73  &  81.) 

[4.  A  Woman  Kilde  with  Kindness,  by  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
1607  (sign.  G,  back),  the  scene  between  Susan  and  Charles  is 
thought  to  imitate  Act  III.  sc.  i.  of  Measure  for  Measure.  The 
resemblance  is,  however,  but  superficial.  L.  T.  S.] 
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5.  The  Insatiate  Countess,  by  John  Marston,   1613,  perhaps 
imitates  a  line  in  King  John. 

(See  Malone's  Shakespere,  1821,  vol.  xv.  p.  261,  note.) 
[Mr.  Aldis  Wright  also  suggests  that  the  lines 

"  A  donative  he  hath  of  every  God  ; 

Apollo  gave  him  lockes,  Jove  his  high  front, 

*  •  *  +  * 

here  they  meete 

As  in  a  sacred  synod"  (Act  I.  sc.  i.  sign.  A  3) 

contain  recollections  of"  the  front  of  Jove  himself  "  (Hamlet,  III. 
sc.  iv.  1.  56),  and  As  You  Like  It,  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  1.  158. 

6.  Polyolbion,  by  Michael  Drayton,  1615.     In  the  description 
of  how  the  bridegroom  Tame  was  drest  with  flowers  (Song  15), 
Dr.  Furnivall  thinks  the  expression  "azur'd  hare-bell  "  and  two 
others  are  taken  from    Cymbeline,   Act   IV.  sc.    ii.     (See  the 
Academy,  29  March,  1879.)     L.  T.  S.] 

7.  Don   Quijote,  Parte  II,  1615,  has  traces  of  As  you  like  it 
and  Macbeth. 

(See  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  letter  in  the  Athenaum,  July  5th,  1873.) 
[The   connection  with  As  you  like  it  is   founded  on  the  idea   that 
players  and  the  stage  figure  human  life,  which,  as  remarked  before, 
p.  463  ( The  New  Inn),  was  not  originally  Shakespere's.] 

[8.  The  Witch,  by  Thomas  Middleton  (in  MS.  till  1778.  He 
died  1627),  contains  incantation  and  moonlight  scenes  resembling 
those  in  Macbeth. 

(See  Middleton's  Works,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp. 
li-liv ;  and  Johnson,  Steevens  and  Reed's  Shakespere,  1803,  vol.  ii. 
PP-  338 — 344-  Other  faint  echoes  of  Macbeth  are  cited  in  Clark  and 
Wright's  edition,  Clarendon  Press  Series,  1869,  p.  viii.)  L.  T.  S.] 

9.  The  Legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Shakerley  Marmion, 
1637,  imitates  a  passage  in  Hamlet,  Act  III.  sc.  iv,  and  bears  the 
trace  of  another  in  Act  II.  sc.  ii,  11.  582,  583. 

(See  Singer's  edition,  1820,  p.  33,  lines  16,  17;  p.  32,  lines  i,  2.) 

10.  Lucrecia,  part  of  The  Heroines,  1639,  by  G.  Rivers,  appro- 
priates some  phrases  from  Shakespeare's  Lucrece. 

n.   The  Unnatural  Com  bat,  by  Philip  Massinger,  1639   (sign- 
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FT,  back),  may  possibly  have  followed  a  passage  in  King  John, 
Act  III.  sc.  i,  fourth  speech  of  Constance. 

(See  Malone's  Shakespere,  1821,  vol.  15,  p.  262  ;  also  Dr.  Nicholson 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  Ser.,  I.  p.  289.) 

12.  A  Pastoral  Dialogue,  by  Thomas  Carew  {Poems,  1640, 
p.  77),  offers  some  parallel  in  time  and  sentiments  to  Act  III.  sc. 
v,  11.  1-36,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  which  it  may  be  an  imitation. 

(See  Carres  Poems  in  the  Roxburghe  Library ',  1870,  p.  58,  note.) 

13.  The    Cunning  Lovers,  a    comedy  by  Alexander  Brome, 
1654,  contains  two  passages  parallel  to  Shakespere,  in  Act  II,  p. 
24,  the  conversation  between  Valentia  and  Prospero  recalls  that 
between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  sc.  ii,  11.  33-61.     In  Act  IV. 
p.  44,  the  scene  with  the  Clown  and  Mantua  as  to  "  guerdon  " 
and  "banish"  seems  founded  on  Costard's  "remuneration"  in 
Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  III.     L.  T.  S.] 

14.  The  yews  Tragedy,  by  William  Hemings,  1662,  p.  29  (mis- 
paged  37),  imitates  a  line  in  Hamlet  ("To  be  or  not  to  be,"  &c.). 

(See  Collier's  Bib.  &>  Crit.  Account,  vol.  i.  additions,  p.  xix*.) 

[15.  Anglice  Speculum  Morale ;  the  Moral  State  of  England: 
1670.  "The  Friendly  Rivals,"  one  of  three  tales  in  this  little 
volume,  contains  a  "comical  amour"  in  which  two  fat  unwelcome 
wooers  are  tricked  and  caught  by  the  lady  and  her  maid  j  spirits 
and  satyrs  sing,  and  "  a  company  of  Boyes  dressed  like  Fairies  come 
in  dancing,  and  caper  round  them  singing,  and  pinching  them 
severely."  The  scene  and  the  songs  together  seem  to  be  a  feeble 
imitation  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  IV.  sc.  iv,  and 
Act  V,  sc.  ii-v.  (See  Mr.  Elliot  Browne  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
5  Ser.,  I.  p.  342.) 

1 6.  The  Nature,  Use,  and  Abuse  of  the  Tongue  and  Speech,  the 
second  of  two  treatises  by  Richard  Ward,  Preacher,  1673,  p.  208, 
quotes  seven  lines  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (Act  IV.  sc.  i, 
1.  71)  to  enforce  his  example  of  "unprofitable  and  ineffectual 
Words."  L.  T,  S.] 
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SHAKESPERE'S  INFLUENCE:  COLLECTIONS  OF 
POETRY,  &>c. 

[And  under  this  head,  for  they  must  have  tended  largely  to  the 
spread  of  Shakespere's  Influence  on  the  writers  of  the  time,  may 
be  pointed  out  four  popular  collections  of  poems  and  extracts, 
one  of  which,  England's  Parnassus  (to  which  Mr.  R.  Garnett  of  the 
British  Museum  kindly  first  drew  my  attention),  demands  more 
particular  attention.  The  contents  of  the  others  can  only  be 
indicated. 


17.  ENGLAND'S   PARNASSUS,  1600. 

LIST  OF  PASSAGES  QUOTED  FROM  SHAKESPERE 

(including  three  attributed  to  other  "writers], 
Page  of 
Eng.  Par. 

3.     ...    If  Angels  fight  (2  11.). 

Rich.  IL,  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  1.  61. 

7  Affection  is  a  coale  that  must  be  coolde  (3  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  387. 

8  Things  out  of  hope  are  compast  oft  with  ventering  (4  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.>  1.  567. 

12  Those  which  much  covet,  are  with  gaine  so  fond  (7  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  134. 

14  All  Orators  are  dumbe  where  Bewtie  pleadeth. 

Lucrece,  1.  268. 

14  Bewtie  it  selfe  doth  of  it  selfe  perswade  (4  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  29. 

24  Care  keepes  his  watch  in  every  old  mans  eye  (4  11.). 

Rom.  andjul.,  Act  II.  sc.  lii.  1.  35. 

48  Danger  deviseth  shifts  ;  wit  waits  on  feare. 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  690. 

48  The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  unto  Daunger. 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  788. 

54  .     ...    The  toongs  of  dying  men  (roll). 

Rich.  II.,  Act  II.  sc.  i.  1.  5. 

55  •     .     •     •     Fearfull  tormenting  [commenting]  (2  11.). 

Rich.  ///.,  Act  IV.  sc.  iii.  1.  51. 
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89  The  gift  \_guilt\  being  great,  the  feare  doth  still  exceed  (3  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  229. 

Ill  Fat  paunches  have  leane  pates,  and  daintie  bits  (2  11.). 

LovJs  Labours  Lost,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  1.  26. 

113  The  purest  treasure  mortall  times  affoord  (3  11.). 

Rich.  77,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  1.  177. 

123  Griefe  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet  (2  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  1007. 

123  An  oven  that  is  stopt,  or  river  staied  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  331. 

124  .     .     .     .     Some  Griefe  shewes  much  of  love  (2  11.). 

Rom.  andjul.,  Act  III.  sc.  v.  1.  73. 

124  True  Griefe  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  childe  (6  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1094. 

125  Paine  paies  the  income  of  each  precious  thing. 

Lucrece,  1.  334. 

132  O  rash  false  heat !  wrapt  in  repentance  cold  (2  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  48. 

137  True  Hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  s  wall  owes  wing  (2  11.). 

Rich.  777.,  Act  V.  sc.  ii.  1.  23. 

143  Where  love  doth  raigne,  disturbing  iealousie  (8  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  649. 

154.     .     .     .     Sparing  Justice  feeds  iniquitie  ( I  1. ). 

Lucrece,  1.  1687. 

155  The  baser  is  he,  comming  from  a  King  (14  11.). 

Lucrece,  1002. 

156  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  (4  11.). 

Rich.  77,  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  1.  $4. 

157  .    .    .    .    No  outragious  thing 

From  vassall  actors  can  be  wipte  away  (3  11. ) 

Lucrece,  1.  607. 

164  Love  comforteth  like  sun-shine  after  raine  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  799. 

164  O  deeper  sinne  then  bottomlesse  conceit  (7  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  701. 

171.    .     .     .    love  to  heaven  is  fled  (611.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  793. 

173  Love  is  a  smoake,  made  with  fume  of  sighes  (5  11.). 

Rom.  and  Jul. ,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  1.  196. 

176  .     .     .     .     O  brawling  Love,  O  loving  hate  !  (6  11.). 

Rom.  andjul.,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  1.  182. 

1 80  Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twaine. 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  123. 

182  O  bold-beleeving  Love  !  how  hote  \_strange~\  it  seemes  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.    1.  985. 
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182  Love  goes  toward  Love,  as  schoole-boyes  from  their  bookes  (2  11.). 

Rom.  and  Jul.)  Act  II.  sc.  ii.  1.  156. 


182  Love  can  comment  upon  every  woe  (i  1.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.  ,  1.  714. 
185  ..  The  sweetest  honey 

Is  loathsome  in  his  owne  deliciousnesse  (5  11.). 

Rom.  andjul.,  Act  II.  sc.  vi.  1.  u. 

189  Against  Loves  fier  feares  frost  hath  dissolution  (i  1.). 

Lucrece,  1.  355. 

190  O  learne  to  love;  the  lesson  is  but  plaine  (2  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  407. 

190  Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart,  that  shadowes  dreadeth. 

Lucrece,  1.  270; 

192  Foule  words  and  frownes  must  not  repell  a  Lover  (4  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  573. 

192  .     .     Lovers  houres  are  long,  though  seeming  short  (5  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  842. 

192  A  Lover  may  bestride  the  gossamours  (3  11.). 

Rom.  and  JuL,  Act  II.  sc.  vi.  1.  1  8. 

204  .     .     Miserie  is  troden  on  by  many  (2  11.  ). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  707. 

207  Soft  pittie  enters  at  an  iron  gate  (i  1.). 

Lucrece,  1.  595. 

207  Mercie  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

Rom.  and  JuL,  Act  III,  sc.  i.  1.  202. 

217.     .     markes  descried  in  mens  nativi  tie  (2  11.  ). 

Lucrece,  1.  538. 

222  Opportunitie  !  thy  guilt  is  great  (7  11.  ). 

Lucrece,  1.  876. 

229  .     .     revels,  daunces,  maskes  and  merry  howers  (2  11.). 

Love's  Lab.  Lost,  Act  IV.  sc.  iii.  1.  379. 

241  A  little  harme,  done  to  a  great  good  end  (5  11.). 

Liicrece,  1.  528. 

246  Princes  are  the  glasse,  the  schoole,  the  booke  (2  11.)   [attributed  to 
Warner  in  E.  P.] 

Lucrece,  1.  615. 

248  Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories  (6  11.). 

Rich.  Ill,  Act  I.  sc.  iv.  1.  78. 

261  Often  the  eye  mistakes,  the  braine  being  troubled. 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  1068. 

279  Sorrow  breakes  seasons  and  reposing  howres  (2  11.). 

Rich.  III.,  Act  I.  sc.  iv.  1.  76. 

279  Sad  Sorrow,  like  a  heavie  ringing  bell  (3  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1493. 

280  Fell  sorrowes  tooth  never  ranckles  more  (2  11.)  [attributed  to  S.  Daniell]. 

Rich.  II.,  Act  I.  sc.  iii.  1.  302. 
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282  Teares  harden  lust,  though  marble  weare  with  raine. 

Liicrece,  1.  560. 

283  Thoughts  are  the  slaves  of  life,  and  life  times  foole  (3  11.). 

Hen.  IV,  Part  I,  Act  V.  sc.  iv.  1.  81. 

283  Thoughts  are  but  dreames,  till  their  effects  be  tried. 

Lucrece,  1.  353. 

284  Unfained  Thoughts  do  seldome  dreame  on  evil  (2  11.). 

Litcrece,  1.  87. 

284  Mishapen  Time,  coapsmate  of  ugly  might  (5  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  925. 

286  Times  glory  is  to  calme  contending  kings  (21  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  939. 

288  Treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  foxe  (3  11.). 

Hen.  IV,  Part  I,  Act  V.  sc.  ii.  1.  9. 
291  Vertue  it  selfe  turnes  vice,  being  misapplyed  (2  11.). 

Rom.  and  JuL,  Act  II.  sc.  iii.  1.  21. 

293  What  Vertue  breedes,  iniquitie  devours  (4  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  872. 

297  Foule  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets  (2  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad. ,  1.  767. 

306  Short  time  seemes  long  in  sorrowes  sharp  sustaining  (3  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1573. 

306  .     .     Fellowship  in  Woe,  doth  woe  asswage  (2  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  790. 

306  Tis  double  death  to  drowne  in  ken  of  shore  (7 11.)- 

Lucrece,  1.  1114. 

306  Distresse  likes  dumps,  when  time  is  kept  with  teares. 

Lucrece,  1.  1127. 

307  Windie  atturnies  of  our  clyent  woes  (5  11.). 

Rich.  Ill,  Act  IV.  sc.  iv.  1.  127. 

307.     .     .     Few  words  shall  fit  the  trespasse  best  (2  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1613. 

307  Deepe  sounds  make  better  [lesser]  noyse  then  shallow  fords  (2  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1329. 

311  .     .     .     .     Men  have  marble,  women  waxen  minds  (21  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1240. 

in  Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.  and  JuL,  Act  II.  sc.  iii.  1.  80. 

127  Nights  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  (2  11.). 

Rom.  and  JuL,  Act  III.  sc.  v.  1.  9. 

127  Loe  !  now  the  gentle  Larke,  wearie  of  rest  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  853. 

327  Now  fallen  [and  solemn]  night  with  slow  sad  pace  descended  (3  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1081. 

^28  The  gray-eyde  morne  smiles  on  the  frowning  night  (4  11.). 

Rom.  and  JuL,  Act  II.  sc.  iii.  1.  \. 
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334  Now  the  world's  comforter,  with  wearie  gate  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  529. 

348  This  royall  throne  of  Kings,  this  sceptred  yle  (15  11.)  [attributed  to  M. 
Drayton  in  E.  P.]. 

Rich.  If,  Act  II.  sc.  i.  1.  40. 

382  Round  hoof  d,  short  joynted,  fetlocks  shag  and  long  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  295. 

396  Her  Lilly  hand  her  rosie  cheekes  lie  under  (28  11.) 

Lucrece,  1.  386. 

407  O  !  shee  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burne  bright  (6  11.). 

Rom.  and  Jul.)  Act  I.  sc.  v.  1.  46. 


423  Even  as  an  emptie  Eagle,  sharpe  by  fast  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  55. 

424  As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roring  tide  (7  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1667. 

431  Looke,  as  the  faire  and  fiery-poynted  sunne  (4  11.). 

Liter  ece,  1.  372. 

431  .     .     .     .     He  shakes  aloft  his  Romaine  blade  (7  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  505. 

431  As  the  poore  frighted  deere,  that  stands  at  gaze  (7  11.). 

Lucrece,  1.  1149. 

432  Like  as  the  Snayle,  whose  homes  being  once  hit  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  1033. 

446  This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  (6  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  457 

451  Looke  how  a  bright  starre  shooteth  from  the  skie  (8  11.). 

Ven.  and  Ad.,  1.  815. 


PASSAGES   WRONGLY  ATTRIBUTED   TO  SHAKESPERE. 

56  Delay  in  love  breeds  doubts,  but  sharpe  deniall  death.1 

W.  Warner's  Albions  England,  1597,  B.  IV.  c. 
xxi.  1.  35. 

178  Most  true  it  is  that  true  love  hath  no  power  (2  11.). 

Spenser's  F.  Q,  Bk.  I.  c.  iii.  st.  30. 

178  True  love  is  free,  and  led  with  selfe  delight  (2  11.). 

Spenser's  F.  Q,  Bk.  IV.  c.  i.  st.  46. 


1  This  line,  attributed  to  Shakespere  by  R.  A.,  appears  to  be  taken  from 
Warner's  much  weaker  line, 

"  Belay  he  sayth,  breedeth  doubts,  but  sharpe  deniall  Death." 
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307  Words  are  but  winde,  why  cost  they  then  so  much  ?  (2  11.) 
Leg.  of  Lord  Hastings  (1610),  p.  429.1 

307  Forth  irreturnable  flies  the  spoken  Word  (8  11.). 

Leg.  of  Lord  Hastings,  p.  429. 

369  That  time  of  yeere  when  the  mamoured  sunne  (7  II.). 

Jervis  Markham's  Tragedy  of  Sir  Richard 
Grinvile,  1595,  1st  stanza,  sign.  64. 

109  Like  as  the  gentle  heart  it  selfe  bewraies, 

In  doing  gentle  deeds  with  francke  delight : 
Even  so  the  baser  minde  it  selfe  displaies, 
In  canckered  malice,  and  revenge  for  spight. 

[Marked    '  W.   Shakespeare,     but    from    the 

Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  VI.  c.  vii.  st.  i.] 
178  Love  alwaies  doth  bring  forth  most  bounteous  deeds, 
And  in  each  gentle  heart  desire  of  honor  breeds. 

[Marked  'Idem,'  i.e.    '  W.  Sha.\  but  from 

the  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  III.  c.  i.  st.  49.] 
191  The  lover  and  beloved  are  not  tied  to  one  love. 
[Unidentified.  ] 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  following  corrections  and 
additions  : 

108  A  gluing  hand  though  foule,  shall  haue  faire  praise. 

[Signed     '  S.    Daniell,'     but     from 

Labour's  Lost,  IV.  i.  23.] 
172  Loue  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fier, 

Not  grosse  to  sinke,  but  light  and  will  aspire. 

[Signed  <  Idem,'  i.e.  '  W.  Sh. 
149-150.] 

280  Snarling  sorrow  hath  lesse  powre  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

[Signed    '  Ed.  Spencer?    but    identified   by 
Collier  as  from  Richard  II,  I.  iii.  292-3. 
Collier  corrects  to  'For  gnarling  Sorrow,' 
etc.,  his  reprint,  p.  331.] 
280  Mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy, 
Sad  soules  are  slaine  in  mirthie  companie, 
Greefe  best  is  pleasde  with  griefes  societie : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffizde, 
When  with  like  sorrow  it  is  sympathizde. 
True  sorrow  hath  not  euer  a  wet  eye. 

[Signed  '  Th.  Dekker?  but  the  first  five  lines 
are  from  Lucrece,  1109-1113.] 

1  The  Legend  of  Lord  Hastings  is  in  the  Mirour  for  Magistrates,  and 
underwent  several  variations  in  different  editions  of  that  work.  The  above 
quotations  are  from  stanzas  included  in  the  editions  of  1574  and  1610 ; 
they  are  not  in  the  editions  of  1578  (last  part)  and  1587. 


Lovers 


From  Venus, 
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The  foregoing  lists  show  the  page  of  England's  Parnassus,  the  first  line  of 
the  passage,  the  number  of  lines  quoted,  and  in  what  work  of  Shakespere 
(or  other  writer)  the  original  passage  is  to  be  found. 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  "  England's  Parnassus  :  or  the  choycest 
Flowers  of  our  Moderne  Poets,"  brought  out  in  1600  by  an  editor  with  the 
initials  R.A.  (usually  considered  to  mean  Robert  Allot,  though  Mr.  Collier 
inclines  to  Robert  Armin),  contains,  besides  three  passages  in  reality 
Shakespere's,  though  given  as  from  other  writers,  97  extracts  attributed  to 
Shakespere.  On  carefully  going  through  these,  six  are  found  to  be  wrongly 
so  given ;  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  Warner '  s  England's  Albion,  the  Legend 
of  Lord  Hastings  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  Jervis  Markkam's 
Tragedy  or  Sir  H.  Grinville,  being  their  originals.  Three  quotations  to 
which  Shakespere's  name  is  attached  I  and  others  are  unable  to  find  in  his 
plays  or  his  poems  ;  one  (Eng.  Par.,  p.  190),  which  escaped  the  searches  of 
Mr.  Collier,  I  have  discovered  in  Lucrece.  These  last  three,  therefore,  I  print 
in  full  at  the  end  of  the  above  lists,  leaving  the  reader  to  determine  whether 
they  lie  hidden  in  any  of  the  Poet's  known  works,  or  are  relics  of  some  lost 
poem  of  his,  or  whether  they  really  belong  to  some  other  writer.  The  two 
first  seem  to  me  to  bear  the  true  Shakesperean  ring. 

In  1814  Mr.  T.  Park  reprinted  England's  Parnassus  in  his  Heliconia,  vol. 
iii.,  with  a  few  notes,  but,  as  he  says,  he  gives  "  these  Parnassian  reliques, 
with  most  of  their  '  imperfections  on  their  head,' "  that  is  (unlike  Mr.  Collier), 
he  reprints  the  collection  of  1600  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Collier  reprinted  England's  Parnassus  in  1867  (among  his  Seven 
English  Poetical  Miscellanies)  with  a  short  Introductory  Notice,  and  with  a 
reference  under  each  extract,  identifying  the  source  of  nearly  every  quotation. 
His  work  does  not  appear  to  be  an  exact  reprint  of  the  Parnassus  of  1600, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  I  have  found  that  he  prints  the  passages,  as 
corrected  from  their  authors.  Owing  so  greatly  to  his  labours  I  have  been 
sorry  to  note,  in  the  course  of  verifying  the  quotations  from  Shakespere, 
many  mistakes  in  reference,  mistakes  all  of  which  (except  one)  occur  in 
connection  with  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece.  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
errors  in  counting  the  stanzas  of  lengthy  poems  like  these,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  perhaps  that  they  should  have  been  made ;  I  have  hoped  to  avoid 
this  difficulty  by  giving  reference  to  the  lines  of  the  poems,  which  may  be 
the  more  useful,  as  counting  by  lines  instead  of  by  stanzas  is  the  method 
adopted  in  the  Globe  and  other  editions  of  Shakespere.  I  have  given  the 
lines  in  these  lists  as  they  stand  in  England's  Parnassus,  not  as  they  would 
be  if  taken  direct  from  their  authors  (which  last  seems  to  be  the  method 
pursued  by  Mr.  Collier) ;  the  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
variations  in  reading  which  occur  in  the  passages  ;  some  of  these  are  indi- 
cated between  square  brackets.  A  few  passages  are  printed  entire  for  the  sake 
of  further  comparison  of  readings  ;  an  examination  of  about  a  third  of  the 
whole  shows  the  variations  not  to  be  numerous,  though  T.  Park  says  (ffeK- 
conia,  vol.  iii.,  Advertisement)  that  "there  is  a  pervading  incorrectness  in 
the  excerpts  themselves. " 
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This  collection  affords  a  strong  proof  that  in  1600  Shakespere's  popularity 
was  based  upon  his  love-writings  more  than  on  any  other,  while  the  con- 
nection between  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  also  incidentally 
illustrated.  Out  of  the  91  genuine  Shakesperean  extracts  63  are  from  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece  ;  while  of  the  remaining  28,  13  are  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  the  rest  being  from  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Hen.  IV.  Part  I,  and 
Love's  Labours  Lost.  The  classification  into  subjects  by  the  compiler  did  not 
apparently  affect  his  choice  of  the  sources,  in  Shakespere's  case,  for  the 
anthology. 

1 8.  Belvedere,  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses.     [Collected 

by  John  Bodenham,  sign.  A  7]       .         .         .          .     1600 
In  a  list  of  twenty-five  "  Moderne  and  extant  Poets,  that  have 
liv'd  togither ;  [extracts  being  taken]  from  many  of  their 
extant  workes,  and  some  kept  in  privat,"  we  find  "  William 
Shakspeare. "     ( To  the  Reader,  A  5,  bk. ) 

19.  England's  Helicon.     [Collected  by  John  Bodenham]     1600 
Contains   one  piece,    "On   a  day,    (alack  the  day),"  from 

Shakespere,  out  of  Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  IV.  sc.  iii. 
This  collection  also  contains  part  of  the  song,  "As  it  fell 
upon  a  day,"  and  the  song, "  My  flocks  feed  not,"  attributed 
to  Shakespere  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  (XVIII  and  XXI), 
but  written  by  Barnfield  ;  they  are  here  signed  "  Ignoto," 
Henry  Constable's  "The  Sheepheard's  Song  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  the  nearest  parallel  to  Shakespere's  Venus  and 
Adonis,  is  also  found  in  this  collection. 

20.  The  English  Parnassus :  or,  a  helpe  to  English  Poesie. 

Containing  a  Collection  of  all  Rhyming  Mono- 
syllables, the  choicest  Epithets,  and  Phrases :  with 
some  general  forms  upon  all  Occasions,  Subjects, 
and  Theams.  By  Josua  Poole.  (Second  ed.  1677.)  J^57 

Among  "  the  Books  principally  made  use  of  in  the  compiling 
of  this  Work"  (p.  41)  is  "Shakespeare."  In  the  third 
Part  (p.  229),  in  which  phrases  and  extracts  are  arranged 
under  the  alphabetical  order  of  subjects,  passages  and  lines 
from  various  poets  are  blended  and  run  together  in  a  way 
that  is  certainly  ingenious,1  though  one  not  likely  to  have 

1  For  example,  under  the  head  Anchorite  we  have  a  line  and  half  from 
Twelfth  Night  with  a  strange  jumble, — 

"  Sitting  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief,  uninterested  in  the  worlds  affairs  : 
That  onely  lives,  to  learn  well  how  to  die." 
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tended  to  accurate  knowledge  by  young  scholars  (Poole 
was  a  school-master  at  Hadley,  in  Middlesex).  None  of 
the  extracts  are  subscribed,  but  a  large  number  may  be 
recognised  as  from  Shakespere.  Without  pretending  to 
make  a  complete  list,  bits  from  the  following  plays  may  be 
noted  under  the  respective  headings  and  pages  in  Poole  : — 
Twelfth  Night,  p.  236  (Anchorite) ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  p. 
238  (Angels),  295  Oberon's  Diet,  500  (Stars) ;  Henry  V, 
259  (Bees)1;  I  Hen.  VI,  285  (Comet)1;  Merchant  of  Venice, 
243  (Cruell)2;  I  Hen.  IV,  245  (Dangerous)2;  King  John,  248 
(Death)2;  Mids. NighfsDream^&Hamlet^^  (Embrace)2; 
Hamlet,  304  (Fear),  377  (Protestations  of  love) ;  Mids.  N. 
Dream,  290  (Fairies) ;  Richard  III,  320  (Gemmes) ;  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  336  (Hands) ;  Coriolanus,  and  Macbeth,  345 
(Honest) ;  Othello,  362  (Kisse) ;  Tempest,  414  (Nereides)  ; 
Love's  Labours  Lost,  557  (Winter).  L.  T.  S.] 


1  Pages  259,  285,  of  first  paging ;  the  printer  has  mispaged  the  book  and 
repeated  from  p.  239  to  288. 

2  Second  paging,  see  last  note. 
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"  THE  NEW  METAMORPHOSIS,"  by  J,  M. 

THE  manuscript  poem  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  89,  having  been 
little  noticed  elsewhere,  some  short  account  of  it  may  be  thought 
worth  having,  because,  written  in  Shakesperian  times,  it  is  full 
of  allusions  to  the  passing  history  and  manners  of  those  days,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  a  possible  reference  to  Shakespere  or  his 
writing  may  be  traced. 

Add.  MS.  14,824,  14,825,  and  14,826  is  contained  in  three 
volumes  quarto,  in  the  contemporary  vellum  binding,  of  88,  136, 
and  268  leaves  respectively  -}  the  books  are  written  in  a  close  neat 
hand,  leaving  a  considerable  margin  -,  few  corrections  are  made, 
but  here  and  there  additional  lines  are  put  in  the  margin.  The 
whole  poem  extends  to  about  34000  lines,  divided  into  24  Books, 
to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  an  "Argument" 

The  first  volume  (Part  I)  bears  two  title-pages,  one  running 
thus :   "  The  Newe  Metamorphosis.     Or  a  Feaste  of  Fancie  or 
Poeticall  Legendes.     The  first  parte  Diuided  into  Twelue  Bookes. 
Written  by  J.  M.  gent  1600,"  l  with  the  motto, 
"  Hor :  Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  dele&are  Poetae 
aut  simul  et  iucunda,  et  idonea  dicere  vitae."  (fo.  i.) 
[De  Ar.  Poet,  1.  333,  334.] 

Then  comes  the  Arguments  for  six  books,  then  on  fo.  3  the 


1  The  title  as  originally  written  was  :  "  The  New  Metamorphosis  or 
Poeticall  Legendes.  Diuided  into  Twelue  Bookes."  "Or  A  feaste  of 
Fancie,"  and  "The  first  parte"  were  added  afterwards. 
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second  title, — "An  Iliade  of  Metamorphosis.  Or  the  Araigne- 
ment  of  Vice  [or  Poeticall  Legendes  having  been  written  and 
then  crossed  out  here]  Devided  into  Twelve  bookes.  1600. 

"  Parce  tuum  Vatem  sceleris  damnare  Cupido 
parce  hos  versiculos,  contemptu  impij  serva." 

"  Tomas  Primus  "  is  crossed  through  on  each  title-page,  but  it 
evidently  ought  to  be  there.  The  other  six  arguments  for  vol.  i. 
are  prefixed  to  part  ii.  on  fo.  i.  " Tomus  secundus,"  in  vol.  ii. 
also  comprises  twelve  books,  the  arguments  of  which  are  not, 
however,  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

Various  conjectures  may  be  made  as  to  who  J.  M.,  the  author, 
was.  A  former  owner  1  of  the  Manuscript,  who  in  1806  (see 
vol.  ii.,  fo.  138,  back)  went  through  it  making  frequent  marginal 
notes  in  pencil,  suggests  on  the  title-page,  John  Marston,  Jervase 
Markham,  John  Mason,  and  a  fourth  name  which  is  rubbed  out. 
Mr.  Joseph  Haslewood  in  his  edition  of  Brathwait's  Earnale.es 
Journal,  1820  (vol.  i.  p.  96),  quoting  some  lines  from  this  MS. 
descriptive  of  Giggieswick  Springs  in  Yorkshire,  sets  down  the 
author  as  J[ohn]  M[arston],  but  gives  no  reasons  for  so  doing. 
Mr.  Halliwell  also  quotes  a  few  lines  as  to  boy -players  (from 
vol.  ii.,  fo.  46)  in  his  Life  of  Shakespere,  1848)  p.  148,  note  $  and 
in  his  edition  of  Marston's  Works,  published  in  the  Library  of 
old  authors,  1856,  vol.  i,  Pref.  p.  xix,  he  refers  to  the  New 
Metamorphosis  and  says,  "  It  is  a  long  rambling  poem,  and  parts 
of  it  resemble  in  some  degree  "  Marston's  style,  but  that  it  has 
slender  claim  to  be  considered  his.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
been  of  French  name  or  extraction  j  he  tells  us  on  the  fourth  leaf 
(vol.  i.  part  i)  : 

"  My  name  is  Frenche,  to  tell  you  in  a  worde, 
Yet  came  not  in  wzth  Conqueringe  Williams  fworde." 

The  author  thus  introduces  his  work  in  his  "  Prologue  "  (fos. 
$,  6,  back)  : — 

1  F.  G.  Waldron,  see  his  initials  "  F.  G.  W.,"  vol.  ii.,  fo.  234. 
SH.  ALLN.  BK. — II.  I  I 
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"  I  here  prefente  my  newe-borne  poelie, 
not  with  vaine  glory  puft  to  make  me  knowne, 
or  Indian-like  with  feathers  not  myne  owne 
to  decke  my  felf,  as  many  vfe  to  doe, 

to  filchinge  lynes  I  am  a  deadly  foe. 

***** 

Myne  infante  Mufe,  longe  fludieng  what  to  wright 
at  first  refolud  fome  bloody  warres  t'endighte 
but  Loue  caffierd  that  thought  with  his  foft  cliarme 
Sayeing  that  warre's  beft,  which  can  doe  noe  harme." 

After  weighing  several  subjects,  he  decides  upon  satire  of  the 
vices  of  the  time  : — 

"  What  then  is  fitter  for  theie  impious  tymes 
then  yrefull  Satyrs,  clad  in  rugged  rymes, 

Harm  though  my  lynes  be,  you  mall  fubftance  fynde. 
***** 

I  haue  noe  Poets  pleafinge  fmoth-fyl'd  veyne 
but  a  ragg'd  Satyrifts  rougher  hewen  ftraine." 

He  casts  it  under  the  guise  of  shewing  to  "  the  world  infected 
with  the  goute/'  pestilence,  pride,  ingratefulness,  witch-craft  and 
other  scourges,  and  "  their  strange  mutation  wrought  by  the  Gods 
iuste  Transformation." 

Finally  he  invokes  the  assistance  of 

"  Matilda  fayre,  guide  thou  my  wandring  quill 
who  rul'ft  my  harte,  that  vicious  men  &  ill 
to  their  eternall  fhame  I  may  difgrace, 
&  fo  extoll  of  righteous  men  the  race. 
My  poore  dull  witte  richly  doe  thou  infpire, 
inflame  my  braine  with  Loues  celefliall  fyre, 
that  I  may  liuely  in  my  rymes  exprefle 
the  fecret'ft  actions  of  retyrednes, 
and  fhewe  the  vglieft  fate  of  horrid  vice 
that  fo  hereafter  it  may  none  intice." 
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That  either  Marston  or  Markham  could  be  the  author  may  be 
doubted,  for  both  had  published  several  works  before  1600,  and 
would  neither  of  them  therefore  speak  of  their  "  infant  muse" 
in  that  year.1  Mansion's,  too,  were  Satires  :  "  The  Scourge  of 
Villanie,  three  bookes  of  Satyres,"  came  out  in  1598,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1^99;  his  "Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalion's 
Image,  and  certaine  Satyres,"  1^98,  may  possibly  have  suggested 
the  subject  of  J.  M.'s  poem.  Markham,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  his  thefts  were  innumerable,"  is  surely  excluded  by  the 
declaration, — 

"  to  filchinge  lynes  I  am  a  deadly  foe." 

Whoever  the  author  was,  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  work  by 
him,  adding  to  it  and  correcting  from  time  to  time,  for  about 
twelve  years.  For  though  the  title-page  is  dated  1600,  and  he 
evidently  had  intended  to  dedicate  his  poem  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
(see  the  lines  "  The  Author  to  his  Booke,"  below),  "tomus 
secundus  "  shows  that  he  took  up  his  pen  again  after  the  accession 
of  James  I,  and  after  telling  tales  and  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
subjects — among  which  is  the  taking  of  Cadiz  in  1^96 — he 
describes  the  Gun-powder  Plot  of  1605,  and  finishes  by  touching 
upon  Prince  Henry's  death,  and  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  to  James  I,  both  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1612-13.  See  the  Arguments  to  Books  i,  10,  and  12  of  Vol.  II 
(after,  p.  484,  485). 

Prefixed  to  the  book  is  a  dialogue  between  Cupid  and  Momus, 
in  which  they  contend  for  the  patronage  of  the  work.  After 
some  arguing,  Momus  says  to  Cupid : — 

"  Wherin  this  booke  is  matter  of  delighte 
That  patronize  thou  -,  that  which  is  of  fpighte 
My  felf  will  haue,  I  will  his  Patron  bee 
And  let  the  envious  freely  carpe  at  mee. 

1  The  dedication  in  his  own  hand  of  a  masque  by  Marston  (unique  MS. 
at  Bridgewater  House)  shows  that  his  writing  and  that  of  the  author  of  this 
poem  differ  entirely. 
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Take  thou  the  one  &  I  will  haue  the  other. 
C.    Momus,  that  were  to  make  thee  Cupid's  brother- 
M.  That  I  regarde  not,  nor  doe  clayme  for  righte, 
Cupid  is  God  of  Loue,  Momus  of  spighte."  (fo.  4,  back.) 

After  this  follows — 

"  The  Authore  to  his  Booke 

Nowe  booke  farewell,  goe,  take  thine  vnknowne  flighte 
Synce  th'art  protected  by  two  of  fuch  mighte 
that  which,  was  once  vnto  a  Queene  intended 
is  nowe  vnto  two  powerfull  Gods  comr/iended 
When  Gods  doe  thus  poore  Poets  workes  defende 
what  rude  fatyrick  fpirite  dares  then  contende." 
The  following  are  the  most  interesting  "Arguments" 
lp°artL  The  Gods  difpofd  to  mirthe  did  for  their  Plotte 
Lit.,  i.   make  choise  of  Fayery  :  Quarels  for  the  Lotte 
of  Gouerment :  Treafon  'gainft  Chaftety  : 
The  Cloyfters  exercife  cald  venerie : 
Venus  ta'ne  wafhinge  by  the  Fifherman  : 
Joues  wronges  he  there  expoftulateth  than. 

Lib.  s.   Womans  prefumptuous  wifh,  her  pride  abated  : 

Fifh-ftealers  :  Loue-Nymphs  :   Empiric  tranflated : 
Rare  Glafle  :   Strange  thinges  :  Secrets  difcouerers 
punifht :  xwith  bulie  bodie1  Reformers. 
Gullions  greate  draughte  :  Xadleus  iugling  tricks  : 
Murderers  in  priflbn,  loue  Dice,  Drinke,  Meri-trix. 

[foLi%a°ck]The  Popes  greate  power :  their  Legends,  Hiftories 
they  keepe  the  La  we,  their  feuerall  Qualities : 
Rome  is  defcrib'd  part  of  th'  Popes  reuenewes  : 
Fantaftick  fafhions :  Blynd-Afinus  enfewes 
The  Ram-pie-feafte  :  Apollo,  Mercuric 
two  Faiery  Nymphes,  chole  for  focietie. 

1 — l  These  words  are  written  above,  the  words  "  and  those  that  would  be 
needes  "  being  crossed  through. 
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Cupid  &  Venus  parlie,  fhe  him  chides : 
The  Gods  fall  foule,  the  Parliament  decydes 
the  Controverfie  :  Cupid  is  banifhed. 
Mifcheifes  that  followe  :  Merlyn  prophefied  : 
Gunnes  are  invented :  Th'  Fleete  Invincible 
Sail'd  back  to  Spaine,  almoft  Inviiible. 

Tomus  Secundus. 
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nb.  i.    England  defcrib'd,  th'  happineffe  in  its  Kinge  : 
a  back]  LOUG  feekes  a  fervice,  fure  a  wondrous  thinge : 
I'he  crueltie  of  th'  Tanner  punnimed  : 
Cupids  ill  happe  is  nexte  defciphered  : 
Loue  conquers  Conquerers  :   Men  of  beft  defertes 
are  wrong'd  by  women  that  haue  double  hartes. 

^ob'2?i  Arcadia's  life  &  paftorall  happinefle 

reproofe  of  Moderne  tymes  fo  greate  exceiTe  : 
The  difmall  danger  of  immodeft  wiues, 
Who  chafte  ones  haue,  their  treble  happie  liues : 
The  Merchants  curfe,  the  Pyrats  wickednefle 
Rebellious  mifcheife  doth  the  next  exprefle. 

[fo.Y4%6ack]Strange  Fountaines  vertues  &  their  qualities, 
Illiterate  Priefls  their  fooliih  ceremonies  : 
Dumbe  Dogges  once  barking,  &  their  pronunciation  : 
Th'abufe  of  learnd  Phyfitians  vocation  : 
Children  abufing  Parents  reprehended  : 
Wiues  runninge  from  their  Hufbands  are  condemned. 

Th'  Incontinent  doth  the  fufpe6ted  murther  : 

Luft,  Murther,  Gaminge,  doe  their  owne  deaths  further 

Cales  VDyage  is  defcrib'd,  their  quick  returne 

Englifh  humanitie,  they  the  Countrie  burne  : 

A  Lady  mourninge  for  th'  lofle  of  her  Sonne 

Slayne  in  the  Conflict  when  to  th'  Gates  they  run. 


Lib.  7. 
(to.  no, 
back] 
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lfbb;288]  Returninge  home  from  Cales  to  palfe  the  tyme, 
ech  one  muft  tell  his  tale  in  Profe  or  Ryme. 
About  Plantations  first  they  doe  begin  : 
Of  th'  Lottery:  next  of  The  Wittols  fin  : 
A  Ladies  chaftety  viuely  fet  out : 
A  Lafies  coynes  punifhed  fans  doubt. 

[Ta'i94,  Murder  &  Treafon,  Romes  Religion  : 

1    The  Plotte  defcrib'd  of  th'  Pouder-Treafon  : 
The  Tray  tors  punifhment,  their  goeinge  to  Hell : 
Their  change  of  office  which  became  them  well  : 
The  Jefuits  vertue  liuely  is  fet  forth, 
Tyburne  the  Antidote,  'gainft  Tyburs  wroth. 

ifohoil    Of  drunkards  here  a  ftorie  large  you  fee 
and  eke  of  thofe  that  their  Abettors  be. 
Of  Gluttony  the  next,  exceffe  in  Feaftinge 
which  many  after  makes  exceede  in  Faftinge. 
Contentious  Knaues,  next  here  muft  haue  a  roome 
Calumnious-viperous-tongues  from  Hell  doe  come 

JfJ- ";  The  Catalogue  of  ancient  Brittim  Kinges  : 

Prince  Henries  deathe  :  Elizas  Nuptiallinges  : 
Some  ftrange  Mutations  at  the  Princely  Reuels : 
Of  Auarice  the  moft  vnmanly  evils  : 
Falfe-play  vnder  the  bourde  next  requires  a  roome 
And  Pride  which  heere  doth  for  the  laft  dilh  come. 

These  "Arguments"  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  topics 
touched  upon  in  the  guise  of  allegory  j  the  allusions  to  politics 
— the  taking  of  Cadiz,  the  American  Plantations,  the  power  of 
Rome,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  non-marriage  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  Gun-powder  plot,  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  and 
marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  many  others ;  the  censure 
of  manners,  dress,  excess,  and  drunkenness.  Interspersed  through 
the  second  volume  are  several  tales — the  tale  of  the  Tanner,  the 
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Master's  Tale  of  Parson  Darcie,  the  Surgeon's  Tale,  the  Gunner's 
Tale,  Tale  of  Mathilda,  &c.  5  and  in  this  volume  the  poet  seems 
to  have  allowed  himself  to  wander  from  his  original  scheme,  to 
judge  from  the  lighter  subjects  in  Book  VI,  the  first  two  pages 
of  which  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  nine  famous  springs 
and  wells,  beginning  with  Buxton  and  ending  with  Malvern,  to 
which  the  author  travelled  in  search  of  a  cure  for  the  colic  j — a 
description  worthy  to  be  put  beside  William  Harrison's  account 
of  our  supposed  medical  waters  (Description  of  En gland,  ed.  New 
Shakspere  Society,  1876,  pp.  333,  336). 

The  following  passage,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
imitation,  certainly  recalls  Shylock's  enumeration  of  the  dislikes 
of  various  men  (Merch.  of  Venice,  Act  IV.  sc.  i).  Accounting 
for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  withdrawal  of  a  certain  captain 
from  a  feast,  the  writer  says, — 

"  It  was  becaufe  a  Pigge  came  to  the  table 
which  to  abide  by  no  meanes  he  was  able 
was  not  the  Swan  worthy  t'  be  made  a  Goofe 
that  fuch  a  dynner  for  a  pigge  would  loofe. 
I  thinke  he  was  a  Capten  line  I 
of  him  good  fir,  I  pray  you  what  thinke  yee  ? 
I  knewe  the  like  by  one  that  nould  endure 
to  fee  a  Goofe  come  to  the  table  fure 
fome  can  not  brooke  to  fe  a  Cuftarde  there 
fome  of  a  Cheefe  doe  ever  flande  in  feare 
&  I  knowe  one,  if  Ihe  Tobacco  fee 
or  fmells  the  fame,  me  fwoones  imediately 
the  like  of  Rofes  I  haue  heard  fome  tell 
touch  but  the  fkyn  &  prefently  't  will  fwell 
&  growe  to  blifters."     (Vol.  II.  fo.  257.) 

The  phrase  in  Othello,  Act  III.  sc.  iii., 

"  I'd  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune  " 
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finds  an  illustration  in  the  lines  upon  ill  fortune, — 

"  if  one  goe  downe  the  wynde  he  may  be  fure 
the  vttermoft  of  evils  to  endure."  (Vol.  II.  fo.  266,  back.) 

Scattered  through  the  volumes  are  several  words  and  phrases, 
which  seem  to  be  reminiscences  of  Shakespere  without  very 
certain  reference,  but  they  cannot  be  called  either  imitations  or 
parallels.  L.  T.  S.] 
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APPENDIX    D. 

BY    CHARLES    CRAWFORD. 


/.    BODENHAM'S  BELVEDERE. 

IN  the  original  issue  of  the  Three  Hundred  Fresli  Allusions  to 
Shakspere  an  extract  was  given  from  the  preface  of  Belvedere 
(see  i.  72),  and  a  single  passage  was  traced  to  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  identify  the  three  or 
four  thousand  quotations  of  which  the  work  consists.  IB  the  past 
few  months,  however,  I  have  been  able l  to  trace  to  their  sources 
about  1200  of  these,  or  a  third  of  the  whole,  including,  I  believe, 
all  those  from  Shakespeare. 

Several  of  Bodenham's  quotations  prove  that  he  must  have 
had  access  to  private  manuscripts,  as  he  states  in  his  Address  to  the 
Reader ;  but  the  list  of  authors  which  he  supplies  is  inaccurate 
and  misleading.  The  private  manuscripts  that  Bodenham  had 
access  to  are  described  by  him  as  being  "  Poems,  Sonnets,  Ditties, 
and  other  conceits,  given  to  her  [z.  e.  Queen  Elizabeth's] 
Honorable  Ladies,  and  vertuous  Maids  of  Honour,"  besides 
translations  and  other  "  private  labours  "  done  by  poets  whose 
names  appear  in  his  list  of  authors.  Now,  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  several  of  the  quotations  to  poems  that  appear  in  the 
Harleian  and  Egerton  MSS.,  and  some  of  these  remained 
unprinted  and  inedited  until  the  present  century.  Such  quotations 
may  be  assumed  to  have  a  place  amongst  Bodenham's  gleanings 
from  "private"  poems.  But  the  list  of  authors  is  a  puzzle. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Mary,  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  her  brother,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  have  the  place 

1  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  B.  McKerrow,  who  placed  his  copy 
of  the  Spenser  society's  reprint  of  Belvedere  at  my  disposal, 
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of  honour  in  the  list,  and  Sir  John  Davies  and  other  names  of 
note  appear  lower  down.  But  I  can  find  nothing  in  Belvedere 
from  Surrey,  nor  from  Sir  John  Davies ;  and  even  "that  learned 
and  right  royall  king  and  Poet,  James  king  of  Scotland,"  is, 
apparently,  unrepresented  in  the  book,  although  he  receives 
special  mention.  And,  besides,  the  collected  quotations  from 
Sidney,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  such  noted  writers  as 
Nashe,  Thomas  Watson,  Ben  Jonson,  George  Gascoigne,  Roydon, 
and  Constable,  who  are  all  named,  do  not  total  up  as  many 
passages  between  them  as  can  be  found  in  Edward  III,  which 
some  critics  think  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  some  of  the  names  that  I 
have  noticed.  Hence,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  list 
is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  that  it  is  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Nevertheless,  Bodenham  wrote  in  good  faith,  and  stated  what 
he  believed  to  be  true.  The  discrepancy  in  his  statement  is 
easily  explained.  The  notes  are  all  of  Bodenham's  gathering, 
the  result  of  his  "  laborious  care  "j  and  he  handed  them  over 
to  a  poetaster  who  signs  himself  "A.  M.,"  believed  to  be 
Anthony  Munday,  with  permission  to  "  A.  M."  to  use  them 
according  to  the  plan  which  is  sketched  out  in  the  Address  and  the 
Conclusion,  and  followed  almost  throughout  the  book.  No 
quotation  was  to  exceed  one  or  two  lines  at  most,  nor  was  it  to 
be  included  in  the  collection  if  it  contained  more  than  "  ten 
syllables "  to  the  verse. 

Originally,  then,  Bodenham's  quotations,  we  may  conclude, 
were  accurate  citations,  with  the  authors'  names  appended  to 
them.  Having  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  them,  "  A.  M. " 
omitted  authors'  names,  deleted  all  quotations  that  were  likely 
to  cause  him  trouble,  and  cut  and  hacked  about  the  remainder 
to  suit  his  plan  according  to  his  own  wretched  bad  taste.  Con- 
sequently, very  few  passages  in  Belvedere  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  their  originals,  and  some  authors,  as  I  have  said, 
who  are  named  as  contributors  by  Bodenham  are  either 
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missing  altogether  from  the  book  or  but  very  inadequately 
represented.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  quotations  in 
Belvedere  from  authors  whose  names  are  absent  from  Bodenham's 
list.  It  is  strange  that  I  cannot  find  any  quotations  from  the 
work  of  Anthony  Munday,  or  in  that  portion  of  it  to  which  I  have 
been  able  to  gain  access.  If  "A.  M."  is  Anthony  Munday,  we 
may  assume  that  his  modesty  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter,  because  Bodenbam  gave  "A.  M."  extracts  from  Anthony 
Munday 's  work.  But  whoever  "  A.  M."  may  have  been,  the 
compliment  he  pays  to  Bodenham's  learning  and  industry  in  the 
following  Sonnet,  which  is  put  in  the  front  of  Belvedere,  is 
deserving,  though  one  can  hardly  forbear  smiling  when  the 
imitator  of  Procrustes'  methods  of  making  things  fit  transfers 
from  his  own  shoulders  to  Bodenham's  "the  due"  that  was  his 
own  for  the  mutilations  that  are  one  of  the  great  features  of 
the  book. 

"  To  his  loving  and  approoved  good  Friend, 
M.  John  Bodenham. 

To  thee  that  art  Arts  lover,  Learnings  friend, 

First  causer  and  collectour  of  these  floures  : 

Thy  paines  just  merit,  I  in  right  commend, 

Costing  whole  years,  months,  weeks,  &  daily  hours. 

Like  to  the  Bee,  thou  every  where  didst  rome, 

Spending  thy  spirits  in  laborious  care  : 

And  nightly  brought'st  thy  gather'd  hony  home, 

As  a  true  worke-man  in  so  great  affaire. 

First,  of  thine  owne  deserving,  take  the  fame  ; 

Next,  of  thy  friends,  his  due  he  gives  to  thee : 

That  love  of  learning  may  renowme  thy  name, 

And  leave  it  richly  to  posterity, 

Where  others  (who  might  better)  yet  forslow  it, 

May  see  their  shame,  and  times  hereafter  know  it. 

A.  M." 

An  examination  of  my  results  discloses  the  pleasing  fact  that, 
up  to  the  present,  Shakespeare  holds  the  field  against  all 
contributors,  as  regards  the  number  of  passages  quoted  or 
misquoted  from  a  single  author,  his  figure,  excluding  Edward  ///, 
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being  213.  Next  follows  Samuel  Daniel,  with  208,  then 
Edmund  Spenser,  with  186.  Drayton  also  contributes  a  great 
many  single  lines;  but  much  of  his  work,  in  its  original  form,  is 
not  accessible  to  ordinary  scholars.  Bastard,  Barnfield,  Chapman, 
Fitzgeoffrey,  Gascoigne,  R.  Greene,  B.  Griffin,  E.  Guilpin,  Sir 
J.  Harington,  T.  Hudson,  Ben  Jonson,  Kyd,  John  Lyly,  Lodge, 
Markham,  Marlowe,  Marston,  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  Nashe, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Roydon,  Sackville,  and  Norton,  Sir  P. 
Sidney,  Sylvester,  and  T.  Watson,  are  all  represented  in  Belvedere. 
The  list  of  Shakespeare  passages  in  Belvedere  which  I  now 
supply  is,  I  think,  complete,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  give  the  true  readings  whenever  the  text  has 
been  tampered  with.  All  passages  marked  with  a  *  will  be 
found  cited  again  in' the  quotations  from  Englands  Parnassus. 
The  references  against  quotations  from  The  True  Tragedie  are 
those  which  belong  to  corresponding  lines  in  The  Third  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  version  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  used  by  Bodenham  is  that  of  the  quarto  of  1597. 

An  odd  and  noticeable  circumstance  connected  with  Boden- 
ham's  quotations  throughout,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  that  he 
went  to  particular  authors  for  particular  matter,  which  he  thought 
they  were  better  fitted  to  supply  than  others ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
that  he  skipped  deliberately  gems  of  thought  and  expression  in 
such  authors  which  were  not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  things 
that  he  expected  them  to  yield.  But  in  the  cases  of  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Drayton,  and  Daniel,  he  lingered  over  all  their  work, 
all  being  fish  that  came  to  his  net  from  them.  These  writers  he 
put  down  as  princes  exercising  dominion  in  all  the  provinces  of 
thought  and  expression  ;  the  others  were  but  governors  of  petty 
outlying  territories,  with  limited  powers.  Why,  then,  does 
Bodenham  linger  over  the  anonymous  play  of  Edward  III,  and 
favour  it  with  so  much  notice?  And  why  do  his  quotations 
from  it  group  themselves  so  persistently  with  similar  matter 
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gathered  from  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  ?  And  why,  more- 
over, does  Bodenham  accord  it  the  unusual  distinction  so  many 
times  of  quoting  double  lines  from  the  play,  an  honour  which 
he  nearly  always  reserves  for  those  who  had  an  established  right 
to  fame  ?  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  so  much 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  this  play ;  and,  that  being  so,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  Bodenham,  like  many  modern  heretics, 
including  my  poor  humble  self,  believed  Shakespeare  to  be  the 
author  of  Edward  III.  A  list  of  the  quotations  from  Edward 
III  will  be  found  at  the  end. 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

Belvedere. 

p.  51,  "Of  Wit  and  Wisdom." 

Short  lived  wits  doe  wither  as  they  grow  (II,  i,  54). 

p.  48,  "Of  Beautie." 

Where  faire  is  not,  no  boot  to  paint  the  brow. 

Should  be:— 
Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow  (IV,  i,  17). 

p.  171,  "Of  the  Tongue,  etc." 

Foule  paiment  for  faire  words  is  more  than  needs. 

Should  be : — 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due  (IV,  i,  19). 

p.  220,  "Of  Youth." 

Youth  hardly  can  obey  an  old  decree. 

Should  be  : — 
Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree  (IV,  iii,  214). 

p.  40,  "  Of  Beautie." 

Beautie  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new  borne  (IV,  iii,  244). 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

p.  205,  "Of Paine,  etc." 

One  paine  is  lessened  by  anothers  anguish  (I,  iii,  48). 

p.  30,  "  Of  Love." 

No  stonie  limits  can  hold  out  true  love. 

Should  be  :— 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out  (II,  ii,  67). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  30,  "Of  Love." 

What  love  can  doe,  that  dare  it  still  attempt. 

Should  be  :— 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt  (II,  ii,  68). 

*p.  30,  "  Of  Love." 

Love  goes  toward  love  like  schoole-boyes  from  their  bookes : 
But  love  from  love,  to  schoole  with  heavie  lookes. 

Bodenham  follows  the  quarto  of  1597;  the  Folio  and  1599 
quarto  read  : — 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books  ; 
But  love  from  love,  tawart/school  with  heavy  looks  (II,  ii,  156-57). 

p.  178,  "  Of  good  Deeds,  etc." 

There's  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  speciallgood  doth  give  (II,  iii,  17-18). 

Bodenham's  reading,  except  for  the  change  in  the  first  word, 
which  should  be  "  For,"  agrees  with  the  quarto  of  1599  and  the 
Folio,  and  differs  from  the  1597  quarto,  which  runs  thus  : — 
"For  nought  so  vile,  that  vile  on  earth  doth  live,  etc." 

As  pointed  out  by  Dyce  in  his  Preface  to  John  Webster's  The 
White  Devil,  etc.,  sometimes  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  a  play 
differ  slightly  from  each  other,  caused  probably  by  corrections 
being  made  in  the  text  after  a  portion  of  it  had  been  worked  off. 
It  may  be  that  Bodenham  copied  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  play. 

p.  179,  "Of  Good  Deeds,  etc." 

There's  nought  so  good,  but  strain'd  from  that  faire  use  : 
Revolts  to  vice,  and  stumbles  on  abuse. 

Except  for  the  change  of  "  There's"  for  "  Nor,"  the  reading  is 
that  of  the  1597  quarto  ;  1599  reads  thus  : — 
Nor  nought  so  good  but  straind  from  that  faire  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  (II,  iii,  19-20). 

*p.  17,  "Of  Vertue." 

Vertue  it  selfe  turnes  vice,  being  misapplyed  : 

And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified  (II,  iii,  21-22). 

*p.  224,  "Of  Age." 

Care  keepes  his  watch  in  every  old  mans  eye, 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleepe  can  never  lie. 

So  in  1597  quarto  ;  1599  and  the  Folio  read : — 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges^  sleep  will  never  lie  (II,  iii,  35-36). 

"Of  Youth." 

Looke  where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuft  braines 

Doth  couch  his  limbes,  there  golden  sleepe  remaines. 

Agrees  with  1597  quarto,   except  that  "Looke"   should   be 
"But."     The  quarto  of  1599  and  the  Folio,  read  thus  : — 
But  where  unbrnised  youth  with  unstuffd  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign  (II,  iii,  37-38). 
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Belvedere. 
*p.  1 06,  "Of Women." 

Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men  (II,  iii,  80). 

p.  220,  "Of  Youth." 

Youths  love  is  quicke,  swifter  than  swiftest  speed. 

This  line  only  appears  in  the  quarto  of  1597,  its  place  in  the 
Folio  and  the  quarto  of  1599  being  taken  by  the  speech  com- 
mencing : — 
These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,  etc.  (II,  vi,  9). 

p.  189,  "OfTeares,  etc." 

Venus  smiles  seldome  in  a  house  of  teares. 

Should  be  :— 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears  (IV,  i,  8). 


i  HENRY  IV. 

p.  135,  "  Of  Gluttonie,  etc." 

Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay  (III,  ii,  180). 


RICHARD  IL 
p.  42,  "Of  Beautie." 

The  fairer  and  more  beautifull  the  skie, 
The  ouglier  seeme  the  clouds  that  in  it  lye. 

Should  be  :— 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly  (I,  i,  41-42). 

*p.  89,  "Of  Fame  and  Infamie." 

If  spotlesse  reputation  be  away, 

Men  are  but  guilded  loame,  or  painted  clay. 

Should  be  : — 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay  (I,  i,  177-79). 

p.  199,  "Of  Courage,  etc." 

A  Jewell  in  a  ten-times  bard-up  chest, 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyall  breast  (I,  i,  180-81). 

p.  66,  "OfNobilitie." 

That  which  in  meane  men  we  call  patience, 
In  noble  breasts,  is  pale,  cold  cowardise. 

Should  be  :— 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts  (I,  ii,  33-34). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  141,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

Conceived  griefe  reboundeth  where  it  falls  ; 
Not  with  the  emptie  hollownesse,  but  weight. 

Should  be  :— 

Yet  one  word  more.     Grief  boundeth  where  it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hollo wness,  but  weight  (I,  ii,  58-59). 

p.  141,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

Sorrow  concludes  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 

Should  be  :— 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done  (I,  ii,  61). 

p.  216,  "Of  Time." 

Wee  can  helpe  time,  to  furrow  us  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage. 

Should  be  : 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  (I,  iii,  229-30). 

p.  49,  "  Of  Wit  and  Wisdom." 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  survaies, 
Are  (to  a  wise  man)  happie  ports  and  havens. 

Should  be  :— 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  (I,  iii,  275-76). 

p.  208,  "Of  Povertie,  etc." 

There  is  no  vertue  like  necessitie  (T,  iii,  278). 

p.  141,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

Woe  with  the  heavier  weight  doth  alwaies  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Should  be  :— 

Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne  (I,  iii,  280-81). 

*p.  141,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

Fell  gnarling  sorrow  hath  least  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mockes  it,  and  doth  set  it  light. 

Should  be : — 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light  (I,  iii,  292-93). 

p.  182,  "  Of  evill  Deeds,  etc." 

The  apprehension  of  what  e're  is  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Should  be  : — 

O,  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  (I,  iii,  300-301). 
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Belvedere. 
*p.  141,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Sharpe  sorrowes  tooth  doth  never  ranckle  more, 
Than  when  he  bites,  and  launceth  not  the  sore. 

Should  be  : — 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore  (I,  iii,  302-303). 

*p.  171,  "  Of  the  Tongue,  etc." 

The  tongues  of  dying  men  enforce  attention. 

Should  be  :— 

O  !  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony  (II,  i,  5-6). 

*p.  205,  "  Of  Paine,  etc." 

Where  words  be  scarse,  th'are  seldome  spent  in  vaine, 
For  they  speake  truth,  that  breath  their  words  with  paine. 

Should  be  :— 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain, 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain  (II,  i,  7-8). 

*p.  171,  "  Of  the  Tongue,  etc." 

He  that  no  more  must  speake,  is  listned  more, 

Than  they  whome  youth  and  ease  hath  taught  to  glose. 

Should  be  :— 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  Hsten'd  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose. 

(II,  I,  9-10). 

*p.  227,  "  Of  Life." 

More  are  mens  ends  markt,  than  their  lives  before  (II,  i,  n). 

p.  74,  "  Of  Counsell,  etc." 

Alway  too  late  comes  counsell  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutinie  with  wits  regard. 

Should  be  :— 

Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard  (II,  i,  27-28). 

p.  73,  "  Of  Councell,  etc." 

Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himselfe  will  choose  (II,  i,  29). 

p.  133,  "Of  Anger,  etc." 

Violent  fires  doe  soone  burne  out  them-selves. 

Should  be  :— 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves  (II,  i,  34). 

p.  133,  "Of  Anger,  etc." 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  angry  stormes  are  short. 
Should  be  :— 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short  (II,  i,  35). 
SH.  ALLN.   BK. — II.  K  K 
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Belvedere. 
p.  208,  "Of  Povertie,  etc." 

Miserie  oft  makes  sport  to  mocke  it  selfe. 

Should  be  :— 
No  ;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself  (II,  i,  85). 

p.  231,  "Of Death." 

Though  death  be  poore,  it  ends  a  world  of  woe. 

Should  be  :— 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe  (II,  i,  153). 

p.  182,  "  Of  evill  Deeds,  etc." 

By  evill  courses  may  be  understood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good. 

Should  be  :— 

But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good  (II,  i,  214-15). 

p.  141,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Ech  substance  of  a  griefe  hath  twentie  shades, 
Which  shewes  like  griefe  it  selfe,  yet  is  not  so. 

Should  be  : — 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  (II,  ii,  14-15). 

p.  141,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

The  eye  of  sorrow  glaz'd  with  blinding  teares, 
Devides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

Should  be  : — 

For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects  (II,  ii,  16-17). 

p.  141,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Conceit  derives  from  some  fore-father  griefe. 

Should  be :— 

.   .  .   conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  forefather  grief  (II,  ii,  34-35). 

p.  25,  "  Of  Hope." 

Hope  to  enjoy,  is  little  lesse  than  joy. 

Should  be  :— 

And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy 
Than  hope  enjoy 'd  (II,  iii,  15-16). 

p.  208,  "Of  Povertie,  etc." 

Thanks  ought  be  deem'd  th'  Exchequer  of  the  poore. 

Should  be : — 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor  ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  future  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bounty  (II,  iii,  65-67). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  141,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

Things  past  redresse  should  be  as  free  from  care. 

Should  be  : — 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care  (II,  iii,  171). 

p.  5,  "Of  Heaven/' 

When  heaven  yeelds  tneaues,  they  must  not  be  neglect. 

Should  be  :— 

The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embrac'd, 
And  not  neglected  (III,  ii,  ^-9-30). 

*p.  58,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea, 

Can  wash  the  balme  from  an  annointed  king  (III,  ii,  54-55). 

*p.  58,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Where  Angels  in  the  cause  of  Kings  doe  fight, 
Weake  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  regards  the  right. 

Should  be  :— 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel  ;  then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right 

(III,  ii,  60-62). 

p.  141,  "  Of  Griefe,  etc." 

It  is  no  losse  to  be  exempt  from  care. 

Should  be : — 

Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  why,  'twas  my  care  ; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care?  (Ill,  ii,  95-96). 

p.  35,  "Of  Hate." 

The  sweetest  love,  changing  his  propertie  : 
Turnes  to  the  sowrest  and  most  deadly  hate. 

Should  be  :— 

Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate  (III,  ii,  135-36). 

p.  231,  "Of  Death." 

There's  nothing  we  can  call  our  owne,  but  death. 

Should  be  : — 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  (III,  ii,  152). 

p.  49,  "Of  Wit  and  Wisdom." 

Wise  men  doe  seldome  sit  and  wayle  their  woes, 
But  presently  prevent  the  wayes  to  waile. 

Should  be  : — 

My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes, 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail  (III,  ii,  1 78-79)- 
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Belvedere. 

p.  145,  "  Of  Feare,  etc." 

To  feare  the  foe,  when  feare  oppresseth  strength, 
Gives  in  our  weaknesse,  strengthning  to  the  foe. 

Should  be  : — 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 
Gives  in  your  weakness  strength  unto  your  foe  (III,  ii,  180-81). 

p.  145,  "Of  Feare,  etc." 

Feare,  and  be  slaine,  no  worse  can  come  to  fight  : 

And  fight  and  dye,  is  death  destroying  death  (III,  ii,  183-84). 

p.  145,  "Of  Feare,  etc." 

The  dread  of  dying,  payes  death  servile  breath. 

Should  be  :— 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath  (III,  ii,  185). 

p.  58,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

A  king,  woes  slave,  must  kingly  woe  obey. 

Should  be  :— 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey  (III,  ii,  210). 

p.  195,  ' '  Of  Authoritie,  etc." 

Needs  must  we  doe,  what  might  will  force  us  doe. 

Should  be : — 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do  (III,  iii,  207). 

p.  151,  "Of Fortune." 

The  world  is  rightly  tearined  full  of  rubs, 
When  all  our  fortunes  runne  against  the  byas. 

Should  be  :— 

'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias  (III,  iv,  3-4). 

p.  141,  "Of  Griefe." 

Their  legges  can  keepe  no  measure  in  delight, 
Whose  heart  doe  hold  no  measure  in  their  griefe. 

Should  be  : — 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief  (III,  iv,  7-8). 

p.  141,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Against  a  chaunge,  woe  is  o're-run  with  woe. 

Should  be  :— 

They'll  talk  of  state  ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change  :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe  (III,  iv,  27-28). 

,p.  150,  "  Of  Fortune,  etc." 

Nimble  mischaunce,  is  verie  swift  of  foot. 

Should  be  : — 
Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot  (III,  iv,  92). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

In  wooing  sorrow,  it  is  best  be  briefe, 

When  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  griefe. 

Should  be  :— 

Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief  (V,  i,  93-94). 


RICHARD  III. 

p.  195,  "  Of  Authoritie,  etc." 

They  that  stand  high,  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them. 

(I,  iii,  259). 

*p.  143,  "Of Griefe,  etc." 

Sorrow  breakes  seasons,  and  reposing  houres  : 

Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tyde  night  (I,  iv,  76-77). 

*p.  58,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glorie, 
And  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toyle. 

Should  be  :— 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  (I,  iv,  78-79). 

*p.  58,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Princes,  for  meere  unfelt  imaginations, 
Do  often  feele  a  world  of  restlesse  cares. 

Should  be  :— 

And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares  (I,  iv,  80-8 1). 

*p.  58,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Betweene  kings  titles  and  their  lowly  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  frame. 

Should  be  : — 

So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame  (I,  iv,  82-83). 

p.  58,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

A  begging  prince,  what  begger  pitties  not  ?  (I,  iv,  277). 

p.  49,  "  Of  Wit  and  Wisdom." 

When  clouds  appeare,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloakes. 

Should  be  :— 
When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks  (II,  iii,  32). 

p.  195,  "  Of  Authoritie,  etc." 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand  (II,  iii,  33). 
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Belvedere. 
p.  133,  "Of  Anger,  etc." 

The  waters  swell  before  a  boistrous  storme. 

Should  be  :— 

...  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm  (II,  iii,  44). 

p.  208,  "Of  Povertie,  etc." 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snaile-pac'd  need. 

Should  be  : — 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary  (IV,  iii,  53). 

p.  14,  "Of  truth." 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  truly  told. 

Should  be  :— 
An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told  (IV,  iv,  359). 

p.  76,  "Of  Justice." 

Wrong  must  have  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 

Should  be  :— 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame  (V,  i,  29). 

*p.  25.  "Of  Hope." 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flyes  with  swallowes  wings. 
Kings  it  makes  Gods,  and  meaner  creatures  Kings. 

(V,  ii,  23-24). 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

p.  133,  "Of  Anger,  etc." 

Raine  added  to  a  river  that  is  ranke, 
Perforce  will  make  it  over-flow  the  banke. 

Should  be:  — 

Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank 
Perforce  \vi\\force  it  overflow  the  bank  (11.  71-72). 

p.  41,  "OfBeautie." 

Beautie  within  it  selfe  should  not  be  wasted  (1.  130). 

p.  42,  "OfBeautie." 

Faire  flowers  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  prime, 

Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time  (11.  131-132). 

*p.  31,  "Of  Love." 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire, 

Not  grosse  to  sinke,  but  light  and  will  aspire  (11.  149-150). 

p.  42,  "OfBeautie." 

Dainties  are  made  for  tast,  beautie  for  use. 

Should  be  :  — 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear, 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use  (11.  163-164), 
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Belvedere. 

p.  42,  "Of  Beautie." 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  beauty  breedeth. 

Should  be  :— 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty  (1.  167). 
p.  30,  "Of Love." 

Lovers  doe  say,  The  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  bard  the  ayding  of  the  tongue. 

Should  be  :— 

For  lovers  say  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue  (11.  329-30). 

*p.  30,  "Of  Love," 

Free  vent  of  words,  loves  fire  doth  asswage  (1.  334). 
*p.  162,  "  Of  Affection,  etc." 

Affection  is  a  coale  that  must  be  coold  : 

Else  suffered,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire  (11.  387-88). 

*p.  161,  "Of  Affection,  etc." 

The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none  (1.  389). 
*p.  30,  "Of  Love." 

Who  learnes  to  love,  the  lesson  is  so  plaine  : 
That  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  againe. 

Should  be  :— 

O,  learn  to  love  ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain, 
And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again  (11.  407-408). 

p.  31,  "Of  Love." 

Love  well  is  said,  to  be  alife  in  death, 

That  laughes  and  weepes,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

Should  be  :— 

For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath  (11.  413-14). 

p.  30.  "Of  Love." 

Lookes  doe  kill  love,  and  love  by  lookes  revives. 

Should  be  : — 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth  (1.  464). 

p.  1 20,  "Of  Lust." 

Lust  makes  oblivion,  beateth  reason  backe  : 
Forgetteth  shames  pure  blush,  and  honours  wracke. 

Should  be:  — 

And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage, 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush  and  honour's  wrack  (11.  556-58). 

*p.  24,  "Of Hope." 

Things  out  of  hope,  by  ventring  oft  are  won. 

Should  be  :— 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  venturing  (1.  567). 
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Belvedere. 
*p.  162,  "Of  Affection." 

Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward, 

But  then  wooes  best,  when  most  his  choise  is  froward  (11.  569-570). 

*p.  30,  "Of  Love." 

Foule  words  and  frownes  will  not  compell  a  lover. 

Should  be  :— 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover  (1.  573). 

*p.  41,  "  Of  Beautie." 

Were  beautie  under  twentie  lockes  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  will  through,  and  picke  them  all  at  last. 

Should  be : — 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last  (11.  575-76). 

p.  73,  "OfCouncell,  etc." 

They  that  thrive  well,  take  counsell  of  their  friends  (1.  640). 

*p.  162,  "  Of  Affection." 

Where  love  doth  reigne,  disturbing  jealousie 
Doth  call  him-selfe,  affections  Sentinell. 

Should  be  :— 

For  where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealousy, 
Doth  call  himselfe  Affection's  sentinel  (11.  649-50). 

*p.  145,  "Of  Feare,  etc." 

Daunger  deviseth  shifts,  wit  waits  on  feare  (1.  690). 

*p.  207,  "Of  Povertie,  etc." 

Poore  miserie  is  troden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

Should  be  :— 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any  (11.  707-708). 

*p.  30,  "Of  Love." 

Love  easily  commenteth  on  every  woe. 

Should  be  :— 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe  (1.  714). 
p.  161,  "Of  Affection,  etc." 

In  darkest  nights,  desire  sees  best  of  all. 

Should  be  :— 

"  And  now  'tis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall." 
"In  night,"  quoth  she,  "desire  sees  best  of  all  "  (11.  719-720). 

p.  135,  "  Of  Gluttonie,  etc." 

Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood  (1.  742). 
*p.  122,  "Of  Lust." 

Love  comforteth  like  Sun-shine  after  raine, 

But  lusts  effect  is  tempest  after  Sunne  (II.  799-800). 
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Belvedere. 

*P-  30,  "Of  Love." 

Loves  gentle  spring  doth  alwaies  fresh  remaine  (1.  801). 
*p.  121,  "Of Lust." 

Lusts  winter  comes  ere  sommer  halfe  is  done. 

Should  be : — 

Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done  (1.  802). 
*p.  121,  "Of Lust." 

Love  surfets  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies  (1.  803). 
*p.  121,  "Of  Lust." 

Love  is  all  truth,  lust  full  of  perjur'd  lyes. 

Should  be  :— 
Love  is  all  truth,  Lust  full  of  forged  lies  (1.  804). 

p.  30,  "Of  Love." 

Love  maketh  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote. 

Should  be  :— 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote  (1.  837). 
p.  30,  «  Of  Love." 

In  follie  love  is  wise  and  foolish  wittie. 

Should  be  :— 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty  (1.  838). 
*p.  30,  "Of  love." 

A  lovers  houres  are  long,  though  seeming  short. 

Should  be  :— 

For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short  (1.  842). 
*p.  104,  "  Of  Women." 

Griefe  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 

Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  womens  wit  (11.  1007-8). 


LUCRECE. 

p.  70,  "Of  Honor  and  dishonor." 

Honour  and  beautie  in  the  owners  armes, 

Are  weakely  fortrest  from  a  world  of  harmes  (11.  27-28), 

*p.  42,  "Of  Beautie." 

Beautie  it  selfe,  doth  of  it  selfe  perswade 

The  eyes  of  men,  without  an  Oratour  (11.  29-30). 

p.  158,  "Of  the  Mind." 

Mens  minds  oft  times  are  tainted  by  their  eares. 

Should  be  :— 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be  (1.  38). 
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Belvedere. 
*p.  185,  "Of  Thoughts." 

Unstained  thoughts  doe  seldome  dreame  of  ill. 

Should  be  :— 
For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil  (1.  87). 

*p.  145,  "OfFeare,  etc." 

Birds  feare  no  bushes  that  were  never  lim'd. 

Should  be  :— 
Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear  (1.  88). 

p.  158,  "Of  the  Mind." 

Theeves,  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  are  long  awake. 

Should  be  :— 

And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake, 
Save  thieves  and  cares  and  troubled  minds  that  wake  (11.  125-26). 

p.  232,  "Of  Death." 

When  heapes  of  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed. 

Should  be  :— 

And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed  (11.  132-33). 

p.  223,  "Of  Age." 

Men's  chiefest  aime  is  but  to  nource  up  life, 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease  in  waning  age. 

Should  be  :— 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  easo  in  waning  age  (11.  141-42). 

p.  71,  "  Of  Honour  and  dishonour." 

Honour  and  wealth  oft  times  too  dearely  cost 
The  death  of  all,  so  altogither  lost. 

Should  be  :— 

Honour  for  wealth;  and  oft  that  wealth  dost  cost 
The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost  (11.  146-47). 

p.  51,  "Of  Wit  and  Wisdom." 

Men  that  neglect  their  owne  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 
Should  read  : — 

...  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it  (11.  152-54). 

p.  14,  "Of  Truth." 

Where  then  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  selfe  trust  ? 

Should  be  :— 
Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ?  (1.  158). 
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Beli  edere. 

p.  14,  "Of  Truth." 

How  shall  he  thinke  to  find  a  straungcr  just, 
That  in  himselfe  dare  put  no  confidence  ? 

Should  read  : — 

When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just, 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues  and  wretched  hateful  days  ?  (11.  159-61). 

p.  185,  "Of Thoughts." 

Pure  thoughts  doe  alwayes  sleepe  secure  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wakes  to  staine  and  kill. 
Should  be  :— 

.   .  .  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wakes  to  stain  and  kill  (11.  167-68). 

p.  121,  "Of Lust." 

All  faire  human itie  abhorres  the  deed, 

That  staines  with  lust  loves  modest  snow-white  weed. 

Should  be  :— 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 
That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  weed  (11.  195-96). 

p.  85,  "  Of  Warre." 

A  martiall  man  ought  not  be  fancies  slave. 

Should  be  :— 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave  !  (1.  200). 

p.  203,  "  Of  Pleasure,  etc." 

Who  buyes  a  minutes  mirth,  may  waile  a  weeke. 

Should  be : — 
Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week?  (1.  213). 

p.  59,  "  Of  Kings  and  Queens." 

Foolish  the  begger,  that  to  touch  a  crowne, 
Would  with  the  scepter  strait  be  smitten  downe. 

Should  be  :— 

Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken  down?  (1.  216-17). 

*p.  145,  "Of  Feare,  etc." 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  feare  doth  more  exceed. 

Should  be  : — 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed  (I.  229). 

*p.  146,  'Of  Feare,  etc." 

Extreamest  feare  can  neither  fight  nor  flye, 
But  coward-like,  with  trembling  terrour  die. 

Should  be  :— 

And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die  (11.  230-31). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  146,  "  Of  Feare,  etc." 

Who  feares  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
May  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Should  be  : — 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe  (11.  244-45). 

p.  183,  «'  Of  evill  Deeds,  etc." 

Oft  that  is  vile,  shewes  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Should  be  :— 

That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed  (1.  252). 
*p.  1 8,  "Of  Vertue." 

All  Orators  are  dumbe  when  vertue  pleads. 

Should  be : — 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth  (1.  268). 
p.  208,  "Of  Povertie,  etc." 

Poore  wretches  have  remorse  in  poore  abuses  (1.  269). 
*p.  145,  "Of  Feare,  etc." 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadowes  feare, 

Should  be  :— 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth  (1.  270). 
p.  162,  "Of  Affection,  etc." 

Affections  gawdie  banner  once  displayed, 
The  coward  fights  and  will  not  be  dismayed. 

Should  be  :— 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd  (11.  271-73). 

p.  223,  "  Of  Age." 

Respect  and  Reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  (1.  275). 
p.  49,  "  Of  Wit  and  Wisdom." 

Sad  pawse  and  deepe  regard,  becomes  the  wise. 

Should  be  :— 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseems  the  sage  (1.  277). 

pp.  42-43,  "Of  Beautie." 

Desire  being  Pilot,  and  bright  beautie  prize, 
Who  can  feare  sinking  where  such  treasure  lyes  ? 

Should  be  :— 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize  ; 
Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  ?  (11.  279-80). 

p.  I2i,  "Of  Lust." 

As  corne  o're-growes  by  weeds,  so  feare  by  lust. 

Should  be  :— 

As  corn  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  choked  by  unresisted  lust  (11.  281  82). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  158,  "Of  the  Mind." 

The  mind  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part. 
Should  be : — 

....   the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worser  part  (11.  293-94). 

*p.  205,  "Of  Paine,  etc." 

Paine  payes  the  in-come  of  each  precious  thing  (1.  334). 

p.  145,  "Of  Feare,  etc." 

Huge  rockes,  high  windes,  strong  pyra's,  shelves  and  sands, 
The  merchant  feares,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands  (1.  335-36). 

*p.  185,  "Of  Thoughts." 

Thoughts  are  but  dreames,  till  their  effects  be  tryed  (1.  353). 

*p.  145,  "Of  Feare,  etc." 

Against  loves  fire,  feares  frost  can  have  no  power. 

Should  be :  — 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution  (1.  355). 

p.  114,  "  Of  Treason,  etc." 

Treason  first  workes  ere  traitors  are  espied. 

Should  be  :  — 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied  (1.  361). 

p.  124,  "Of Pride,  etc." 

Proud  will  is  deafe,  and  heares  no  heedfull  friends. 

Should  bet- 
But  will  is  deaf  and  hears  no  heedful  friends  (1.  495). 

p.  162,  "Of  Affection,  etc." 

There's  nothing  can  affections  force  controll. 

Should  be  :— 
But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control  (1.  500). 

p.  185,  "Of Thoughts." 

A  fault  unknowne,  is  as  a  thought  unacted. 

Should  be  :— 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted  (1.  527). 

*p.  121,  "Of  Lust." 

Teares  harden  lust,  though  marble  weare  with  drops. 

Should  be  :— 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining  (1.  560). 

P-  57>  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Kings  like  to  Gods  should  governe  every  thing. 

Should  be  :— 
For  kings,  like  gods,  should  govern  every  thing  (1.  602). 
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Belvedere. 
*P-  57»  "Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Monarchs  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

Should  be  : — 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay  (1.  609). 

*p.  59,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Princes  are  theglasse,  the  schoole,  the  booke, 
Where  subject  eyes  doe  learne,  doe  reade,  doe  looke. 

Should  be  :— 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look  (11.  615-16). 

p.  183,  "Of  evil  Deeds,  etc." 

Mens  faults  doe  seldome  to  them-selves  appeare  (1.  633). 

p.  183,  "Of  evill  Deeds,  etc." 

Men  smoother  partially  their  owne  misdeeds. 

Should  be  : — 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother  (I.  634). 

p.  121,  "Of  Lust." 

Faire  love,  foule  lust,  are  deadly  enemies. 

Should  be  :— 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies  (1.  674). 

p.  38,  "Of  Chastitie." 

When  chastitie  is  rifled  of  her  store, 

Lust,  the  proud  theefe,  is  poorer  than  before. 

Should  be  :— 

Pure  Chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  Lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before  (11.  692-93). 

*p.  162,  "Of  Affection,  etc." 

Drunken  desire  doth  vomit  his  receit. 

Should  be  :— 
Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt  (1.  703). 

*p.  121,  "Of  Lust." 

While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 

Can  curbe  his  heat,  or  reine  his  rash  desire  (11.  jo$-6). 

p.  124,  "Of  Pride,  etc." 

The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with  grace  (1.  712). 

*p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Kind  fellowship  in  woe,  doth  woe  asswage, 
As  Palmers  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

Should  be : — 

And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage  (11    790-91). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  42,  "Of  Beautie." 

Hardly  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
But  some  impuritie  doth  it  pollute. 

Should  be  :— 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute  (11.  853-54). 

p.  202,  "Of  Pleasure,  etc." 

The  sweets  we  wish  for,  turne  to  loathed  sowers, 

Even  in  the  moment,  that  we  call  them  ours  (11.  867-68). 

*p.  177,  "  Of  good  Deedes,  etc." 

We  have  no  good,  that  we  can  say  is  ours  (1.  873). 
p.  121,  "Of Lust." 

Lust  blowes  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawed. 

Should  be  :— 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd  (I.  884). 

p.  216,  "Of  Time." 

Times  office  is  to  end  the  hate  of  foes. 

Should  be  :— 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes  (1.  936). 

*p.  216,  "Of  Time." 

Times  glorie  is  to  calme  contending  kings  (1.  939). 

p.  216,  "Of  Time." 

Time  is  a  tutour  both  to  good  and  bad. 

Should  be : — 
O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad  (1.  995). 

*p.  70,  "Of  Honor  and  dishonor." 

The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing  : 

That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  him  hate  (11.  1004-5). 

*p.  57,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

The  greatest  scandale  waits  on  greatest  state. 

Should  be  : — 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state  (1.  1006). 

*p.  57,  "Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Poore  groomes  are  sightlesse  night ;  Kings,  glorious  day  (1.  1013). 

*p.  59,  "Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Gnats  are  unnoted  where-soe're  they  flie, 

But  Eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye  (11.  1014-15). 

*p.  203,  "Of  Pleasure,  etc." 

Mirth  searcheth  out  the  bottome  of  annoy. 

Should  be  :— 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy  (I.  1109). 
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Belvedere, 
*p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Sad  soules  are  slaine  in  merrie  companie  (1.  1 1 10). 

*p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Griefe  is  best  pleas'd  with  griefes  societie. 

Should  be  :— 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  griefs  society  (1.  mi). 

*p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffis'd, 

When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd  (11.  1112-13). 

*p.  232,  "Of  Death." 

It's  double  death,  to  drowne  in  ken  of  shoare. 

Should  be  :- 
'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  (I.  1114). 

*p.  142,  "  Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Great  griefe  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good  (1.  1117). 

*p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Deepe  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  floud, 

Which  being  stopt,  the  bounding  bankes  o're-flowes. 

Should  be  :— 

Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflows  (II.  1118-19). 

*p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Griefe  dallied  with,  nor  law  nor  limit  knowes  (1.  1120). 

p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

A  wofull  hostesse  brookes  no  merrie  guests. 

Should  be : — 
A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests  (1.  1125). 

*p.  142,  "Of Griefe,  etc." 

Distresse  likes  dumps,  when  time  is  kept  with  teares  (1.  1127). 

*p.  227,  "Of Life." 

To  live  or  dye,  which  of  the  twaine  is  better, 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  death  reproches  debter? 

Should  be  :— 

To  live  or  die,  which  of  the  twain  were  better, 
When  life  is  shamed  and  death  reproach's  debtor  (11.  1154-55). 

p.  70,  "  Of  Honor  and  dishonor." 

It's  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life  ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead. 

Should  be  :— 

'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life  ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  (11.  1186-87). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  171,  "Of  the  Tongue,  etc." 

A  soft,  slow  tongue,  true  marke  of  modestie. 

Should  be  :— 
With  soft  slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty  (1.  1220). 

*p.  158,  "Of  the  Mind." 

Men  have  rude  marble,  women  soft  waxe  minds. 

Should  be  :— 
For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds  (1.  1240). 

*p.  105,  "Of Women." 

Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  sterne  lookes, 

Poore  womens  faces  are  their  owne  faults  bookes  (11.  1252-53). 

p.  142,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Woe  is  most  tedious  when  her  words  are  briefe. 

Should  be  : — 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief  (1.  1309). 

p.  142,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

To  see  sad  sights,  mooves  more  than  heare  them  told, 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  eare  (11.  1324-25). 

*p.  170,  "Of  the  Tongue,  etc." 

Deepe  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  foords  ; 
And  sorrow  ebbes,  being  blowne  with  wind  of  words. 

(11.  1329-30). 
p,  179,  "Of good  Deeds,  etc." 

For  ones  offence,  why  should  a  number  fall, 
Or  privat  sinne  be  plagu'd  in  generall  ? 

Should  be  : — 

For  one's  offence,  why  should  so  many  fall, 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ?  (11.  1483-84). 

*pp.  142,  143,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

Sorrow  is  like  a  heavie  hanging  bell, 

Which  set  on  ringing,  with  his  owne  weight  goes. 

Should  be  :— 

For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell 

Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes  (11.  1493-94). 

*p.  216,  "Of  Time." 

Short  time  seemes  long,  in  sorrowes  sharpe  sustaining  (1.  1573). 

*p.  142,  "OfGriefe,  etc." 

Though  woe  be  heavie,  yet  it  seldome  sleepes  (1.  1574). 

*p.  217,  "Of Time." 

They  that  watch  well,  see  time  how  slow  it  creepes. 

Should  be  :— 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps  (1.  1575). 
SH.  ALLN.  BK. II.  L  L 
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Belvedere. 
p.  205,  "Of  Paine,  etc." 

It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur'd, 

To  thinke  that  others  have  their  paines  endur'd. 

Should  be  :— 

It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured  (11.  1581-82). 

*p.  170,  "Of  the  Tongue,  etc." 

Few  words  doe  ever  fit  a  trespasse  best, 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amends. 

Should  be  :— 

"  Few  words,"  quoth  she,  "  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 
Where  no  entcuse  can  give  the  fault  amending  "  (11.  1613-14). 

*p.  114,  "Of  Treason,  etc." 

Betime  'tis  good  to  let  the  traitour  die, 
For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquitie. 
Should  be  :— 

.  .  .  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 
Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die  ; 
For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity  (11.  1685-86). 

p.  84,  "OfWarre." 

It  is  a  meritorious  faire  dessigne, 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengefull  armes. 

Should  be  :— 

For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms  (1692-93). 

p.  70,  "Of  Honour  and  dishonour." 

Honour  by  oath,  ought  right  poore  Ladies  wrongs. 

Should  be  :— 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms  (1.  1694). 

p.  223,  "Of  Age." 

When  old  Bees  dye,  the  young  possesse  the  hive. 

Should  be  : — 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive  (1.  1769). 

p.  143,  "Of  Griefe,  etc." 

Wounds  helpe  not  wounds,  nor  griefe  ease  grievous  deeds. 

Should  be  :— 
Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds?  (1.  1822). 
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THE    TRUE     TRAGEDIES 
Belvedere. 

p.  18,  "Of  Vertue." 

Vertue  makes  women  seeme  to  be  divine. 

Should  be  :— 
Tis  vertue  that  makes  them  seeme  devine 

(Cp.  3  Hen.  VI,  I,  iv,  130.) 
p.  112,  "Of  Tyrants,  etc." 

The  savage  Beare  will  never  licke  his  hand, 
That  spoiles  her  of  her  young  before  her  face. 

Should  be  :— 

Whose  hand  is  that  the  savage  Beare  doth  licke  ? 
Not  his  that  spoiles  his  young  before  his  face. 

(Cp.  3  Hen.  VI,  II,  ii,  13-14.) 
p.  109,  "  Of  Ambition." 

Lyons  doe  never  cast  a  gentle  looke 

On  any  beast,  that  would  usurpe  their  den. 

Should  be  :— 

To  whom  do  Lyons  cast  their  gentle  lookes  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurpe  his  den. 

(Cp.  3  Hen.  VI,  II,  ii,  11-12.) 
p.  112,  "Of  Tyrants,  etc." 

The  smallest  worme  will  turne,  being  trode  upon. 

Should  be  :— 
The  smallest  worme  will  turne  being  troden  on. 

(Cp.  3ffen.  VI,  II,  ii,  17.) 
p.  112,  "Of  Tyrants,  etc." 

The  Doves  will  pecke  in  rescue  of  their  brood. 

Should  be  :  — 
And  Doves  will  pecke,  in  rescue  of  their  broode. 

(Cp.  T>Hen.  VI,  II,  ii,  18.) 
p.  183,  "Of  evil  Deeds,  etc." 

Things  badly  got,  can  have  but  bad  successe. 

Should  be  :— 
That  things  evill  [Qq-3  itt\  got  had  ever  bad  successe. 

(Cp.  3  Hen.  VI,  II,  ii,  46.) 
p.  191,  "Of  Humilitie,  etc." 

The  Cedar  yeeldeth  to  the  Axes  edge. 
Should  be  :  — 


Thus  yeelds  the  Cedar  to  the  axes  edge. 

(C 


Cp.  $ffen.  VI,  V,  ii,  ii.) 


1  I   quote  the   True   Tragedy  from   the   Cambridge  Shakespeare;    the 
references  to  3  Hen.  VI  are  according  to  the  numbering  of  the  Oxford. 
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Belvedere. 

p.  60,  "  Of  Kings  and  Princes,  etc." 

What  els  is  pompe,  rule,  raigne  ;  but  earth  and  dust  ? 

Should  be  :— 
What  is  pompe,  rule,  raigne,  but  earth  and  dust  ? 

(Cp.3ffen.  VI,  V,  ii,  27.] 
p.  133,  "  Of  Anger,  etc." 

Men  will  not  spend  their  furie  on  a  child. 

Should  be  :— 
And  men  nere  spend  their  furie  on  a  child. 

(Cp.  3  Hen.  F/5  V,  v,  S'/.] 
p.  46,  "  Of  Jealousie." 

Suspition  alwaies  haunts  a  guiltie  mind. 

(Cp.3ffen.  VI,  V,  vi,  n.) 

EDWARD    III. 

p.  84,  "  Of  Warre." 

A  Captaine  talketh  best  of  boistrous  warre. 

Should  be  :— 
No,  let  the  captain  talk  of  boist'rous  war  (II,  i,  176). 

p.  231,  "Of  Death." 

A  sicke  man  best  sets  downe  the  pangs  of  death. 

Should  be : — 
The  sick  man  best  sets  down  the  pangs  of  death  (II,  i,  178). 

P-  135,  "Of  Gluttonie." 

Starv'd  men  best  gesse  the  sweetnesse  of  a  feast. 

Should  be  :— 
The  man  that  starves,  the  sweetness  of  a  feast  (II,  i,  179). 

p.  29,  "Of  Love." 

Love  cannot  sound  well,  but  in  lover's  tongues  (II,  i,  182). 

p.  17,  "  Of  Vertue." 

Vertues  best  store,  by  giving  doth  augment. 

Should  be  :— 
For  virtue's  store  by  giving  doth  augment  (II,  i,  225). 

p.  42,  "Of  Beautie." 

Religion  is  austere,  but  beautie  mild. 

Should  be  :— 
Religion  is  austere,  and  beauty  gentle  (II,  i,  286). 

p.  222,  "Of  Age." 

Age  is  a  Cinicke,  not  a  flatterer  (II,  i,  310). 

P-  I95»  "Of  Authoritie." 

What  mightie  men  misdoe,  they  cannot  mend. 

Should  be  :— 
What  mighty  men  misdo,  they  can  amend  (II,  i,  394). 
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Belvedere. 
p.  70, 


p.    IO2, 


P-   195. 
p.    182, 


p.    171, 


P.   183, 


p.   120, 


p.  70, 


P-  231, 
p.  23L 


"  Of  Honor  and  dishonor." 

An  honourable  grave  is  more  esteem'd, 

Than  the  polluted  closet  of  a  king  (II,  i,  432-33). 

"  Of  Man,  and  Men." 

The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing, 

Be  it  good  or  bad,  that  he  doth  undertake. 

Should  be :  — 

The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing, 
Be  it  good  or  bad,  that  he  shall  undertake  (II,  i,  434-35). 

"  Of  Authoritie,  etc." 

Deepe  are  the  blowes  made  with  a  mightie  Axe  (II,  i,  440). 

"  Of  evill  Deeds,  etc." 

An  evill  deed  done  by  authoritie, 

Is  mightie  sinne  and  subornation. 

Should  be  :— 

An  evil  deed,  done  by  authority, 
Is  sin  and  subornation  (II,  i,  443-44). 

"  Of  the  Tongue,  etc." 

The  hearts  aboundance  issues  from  the  tongue. 

Should  be  : — 

Thus  from  the  heart's  abundance  [Old  editions  aboundant]  speaks 
the  tongue  (II,  ii,  39). 

"Of  evill  Deeds,  etc." 

Faults  still  against  them-selves  give  evidence. 

Should  be  :— 
For  faults  against  themselves  give  evidence  (II,  ii,  91). 

"  Of  Lust." 

Lust  like  a  lanthorne  sheweth  through  it  selfe, 

The  poysoned  venime  hid  within  it  selfe. 

Should  be  :— 

Lust  is  a  fire  ;  and  men,  like  lanthorns,  show 
Light  lust  within  themselves,  even  through  themselves. 

(II,  ii,  92-93). 
"  Of  Honor  and  dishonor." 
Profite  with  honour  still  must  be  commixt, 
Or  else  our  actions  are  but  scandalous. 

Should  be  :— 

For  profit  must  with  honour  be  commix'd 
Or  else  our  actions  are  but  scandalous  (IV,  iii,  11-12). 

"  Of  Death." 

Deaths  name  is  much  more  mightie  than  his  deeds  (IV,  iv,  40). 

"Of  Death." 

To  die,  is  all  as  common,  as  to  live  (IV,  iv,  133). 
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Belvedere. 

p.  227,  "Of  Life." 

First  doe  we  bud,  then  blow  ;  next  seed,  last  fall. 

Should  be  :— 

First  bud  we,  then  we  blow,  and  after  seed ; 
Then,  presently,  we  fall  (IV,  iv,  137-138). 

p.  231,  "Of  Death." 

The  shade  pursues  the  bodie,  so  death  us. 
Should  be : — 

.  .  .  and,  as  a  shade 
Follows  the  body,  so  we  follow  death  (IV,  iv,   138-39). 

p.  59,  "Of  Kings  and  Princes." 

Kings  doe  approach  the  neerest  unto  God, 
By  giving  life  and  safetie  to  their  people. 

Should  be  :— 

And  kings  approach  the  nearest  unto  God, 
By  giving  life  and  safety  unto  men  (V,  i,  41  -42). 

p.  ill,  "Of  Tyrants,  etc." 

Tyrannic  still  strikes  terror  to  it  selfe. 

Should  be  :— 
And,  tyranny,  strike  terror  to  thyself  (V,  i,  55). 

p.  102,  "Of  Man,  and  Men." 

Fond  is  the  man  that  will  attempt  great  deeds, 
And  loose  the  glorie  that  attends  on  them. 

Should  be  :— 

For  what  is  he  that  will  attempt  high  deeds 
And  lose  the  glory  that  ensues  the  same  (V,  i,  90-91). 
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GROUP  I.     POEMS. 


GROUP  II.     GENUINE  EDITIONS. 


Dnte  of  i 

I'liblictttiun  . 

Name  of 
Work. 

EDITION. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHER. 

Name  of 
Play. 

EDITION. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHER 

1593 

Yen.  &  Ad. 

*Quarto  i 

R.  Field 

see  Note 

1594 

do. 

*Q2  from  Qi 

do. 

do. 

f> 

Lucrece 

*Qi 

do. 

J.  Harrison 

1595 

1596 

Ven.  &  Ad. 

*Q3  from  Q2 

do. 

do. 

1597 

Bichard  II. 

*Quarto  i 

V.  Simmes 

A.  Wise 

Richard  IH. 

*Qi 

do. 

do. 

T598 

Lucreoe 

*Qa  from  Qi 

P.  S[hort] 

do. 

1  Henry  IV. 

*Qi 

P.  S[hort] 

do. 

Richard  IT. 

Q2  from  Qi 

V.  Simmes 

do. 

Richard  III. 

Q2  from  Qi 

T.  Creede 

do. 

1599 

Pass.  Pilg. 

Qi 

for  W.  Jaggard 

W.  Leake 

1  Henry  IV. 

Q2  from  Qi 

S.  S. 

do. 

M 

Ven.  &  Ad. 

*Q4  from  Qj 

do. 

1600 

Ven.  &  Ad. 

*Qs  from  Q4 

J.  H[arrison] 

J.  Harrison 

2  Henry  IV. 

Qi 

V.  Simmes 

A.  Wise  am 
W.  Aspley 

H 

Luorece 

*Q3  from  Qz 

do. 

do. 

•' 

Much  Ado 

tQi 

do. 

do. 

1602 

Ven.  &  Ad. 

»Q6*Q7fr.Q5 

W.  Leake 

Richard  III. 

Q3  from  Qz 

T.  Creede 

A.  Wise 

1603 

1604 

1  Henry  IV. 

Q3  from  Q2 

V.  Simmes 

M.  Law 

1605 

Richard  HI. 

Q4  from  Q3 

T.  Creede 

do. 

1607 

Lucrece 

*Q4  from  Q3 

W,O. 

J.  Harrison 

1608 

1  Henry  IV. 

Q4  from  Q3 

do. 

» 

Richard  II. 

Q3  from  Q2 

W.  W[aterson] 

do. 

1609 

Sonnets 

G.Eld 

T.  Tfhorpe] 

Sold  by 

» 

J.Wright  and 
W.  Aspley 

Tr.&Cr.(Ms 

Qi 

G.Eld 

R.  Bouian  an 
H.  Whalley 

1611 

1612 

Pass.  Pilg. 

Q2 

W.  Jaggard 

Richard  HI. 

Qs  from  Q3 

T.  Creede 

M.Law 

1613 

1  Henry  IV. 

tQs  from  Q4 

W.  Wfaterson] 

do. 

1615 

Richard  II. 

tQ4  from  Q3 

do. 

1616 

Lucrece 

Qs 

T.  S. 

R.  Jackson 

1617 

Ven.  ft  Ad. 

*Q8 

W.  B[arret] 

1619 

1620 

do. 

"Q9 

J.  P[arker] 

1622 

Richard  HI. 

Q6  from  Qs 

T.  Purfoot 

do. 

1624 

Lucrece 

Q6  from  Qs 

J.  B[enson] 

R   Jackson 

1  Henry  IV. 

Q6  from  Qs 

do. 

do. 

1627 

Ven.  &  Ad. 

*Qio 

J.  Wreittoun 

1639 

Richard  ILL 

Q7  from  Q6 

J.  Norton 

do. 

1630 

do. 

*Qn? 

do. 

it 

do. 

*Ql2 

J.  H. 

F.  Coidea. 
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Name  of 
Play. 

EDITIOM. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHER. 

Name  of 
Play. 

EDITION. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHER. 

lj 

Tit.  And. 

J.  Danter 

593 

1st  Cont. 

*  Quarto  i 

T.  Creede 

T.  Millington 

594 

M 

True  Trag. 

*Qi 

P.  S[hort] 

do. 

595 

596 

Rom.  &  Jul. 

*Qi  imperf. 

J.  Danter 

597 

Loves  Lab.  L. 

tQi 

W.  W[aterson] 

C.  Burbie 

1598 

Rom.  &  Jul. 

N. 

T.  Creede 

do. 

1599 

Mids.  N.  D. 

tQ2 

J.  Roberts 

1st  Cont. 

*Q2  from  Qi 

V.  Simmes 

do. 

1600 

do. 

Qi 

T.  Fisher 

True  Trag. 

*Q2  from  Qi 

W.  W[aterson 

do. 

„ 

Mer.  of  Yen. 

tQ2 

J.  Roberts 

L.  Heyes 

Henry  V. 

*Qi  imperf. 

T.  Creede 

T.  Millington 
and  T.  Busbie 

H 

do. 

Qi 

do. 

Tit.  And. 

*Qi 

J.  R[oberts] 

E.  White 

„ 

Merry  Wives 

Qi  imperf. 

T.  C[reede] 

A.  Johnson. 

Henry  V. 

*Q2  from  Qi 

T.  Creede 

T.  Pavier 

l602 

Hamlet 

Qi 

N.  L[ing]  and 
J.  Trundoll 

I603 

do. 

Q2 

J.  Rfoberts] 

N.  Lflng] 

I604 

do. 

Q3  from  Q2 

do. 

do. 

1605 

I607 

Lear 

QiQ2 

N.  Butter 

Henry  V. 

*Q3  from  Qi 

T.  P[avier] 

1608 

iBom.  &  Jul. 

t*Q3  from  Qz 

J.Smethwieke 

Pericles 

QiQ2 

H.  Gosson 

1609 

?do. 

Q4  from  Q3 

do. 

M 

1    Hamlet 

Q4  from  Q3 

do. 

do. 

Q3  from  Q2 

S.  S. 

1611 

Tit.  And. 

t*Q2  from  Qi 

E.  White 

M 

1612 

1613 

1 

1615 

1616 

1617 

llerry  Wive 

Q2  from  Qi 

A.  Jehnson 

Whole  Cont 
and  Pericle 

Q3  from  Q2 
Q4  froim  Qs 

T.  P[avier] 

1619 

1620 

1  Othello 

Qi 

N.  O. 

T.  Walkley 

1622 

N 

T624 

1627 

1620 

do. 

Q2 

A.  M. 

R.  Hawkins 

Pericles 

Qs  (incorreat 

J.  N[ortoL] 

R.  B[irde] 

I630 

•lorry  Wive* 

Qj  from  Fi 

T.  H. 

R.  Meighen 

" 
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I] 

Name  of 
Work. 

KDITION. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHER. 

Name  of 
Play. 

EDITION. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHEF 

1632 

1  Henry  IV. 

Q7  from  Q6 

J.  Norton 

W.  Sheare 

1634 

Richard  II. 

Q5  from  F2 

do. 

M 

Richard  HI. 

Q8  from  Q7 

do. 

I63S 

1636 

Ven.andAd. 

*Qi3 

J.   H. 

F.  Coules 

M 

1639 

1  Henry  IV. 

Q8  from  Q7 

do. 

II.  Perry 

1640 

Poems. 

T.  Ootes 

I.  Benson 

1652 

I6S5 

u 

x676 

1683 

1685 
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Name  of 
Play. 

EDITION. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHER. 

Name  of 
Play. 

EDITION. 

PRINTER. 

PUBLISHER. 

|j 

jOvesLab.L. 

Q2  from  Fi 

W.  S. 

J.  Smeth- 

1631 

wicke 

Hamlet 

Qs  from  Q4 

do. 

do. 

r 

?am.  Shrew 

Qi  from  Fi 

do. 

do. 

1631 

Pericles 

tQ6 

T.  Cotes 

1635 

1636 

Hamlet 

Q6  from  Qs 

R.  Young 

do. 

1637 

Rom.  &  Jul. 

Qs  from  Q4 

do. 

do. 

» 

Cer.  of  Ven. 

Q3  from  Q2 

M.  P. 

L.  Heyes 

H 

1639 

I640 

do. 

Q4  from  Q3 

W.  Leake 

1652 

Lear 

Q3  from  Q2 

Jane  Bell 

I6SS 

Othello 

Q3  from  Q2 

do. 

» 

Hamlet 
do. 
do. 

(Players' 
f  Quartos 

1676 
I683 
I68S 
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ENTRIES   OF   SHAKSPERE'S   WORKS 


IN 


THE    STATIONERS'    REGISTERS    1593—1640 
(ED.  ARBER). 


Kichard 
Feild 
Assigned 
ouer  to 
master  Har- 
rison senior 
25  Junij 
J594  I 

John 
Danter./. 


[!593]  xviijo  Aprilis.  (Arber,  ii.  630) 

Entred   for  his  copie  vnder  thandes  of  the  Archbisshop  of 
Canterbury  and  master  warden  Stirrop,  a  booke  intituled  / 


Venus  and  Adonis.  / 


Vjd  i. 


[1594]        vjto  die  February.  /.  (Arber,  ii.  644) 

Entred  for  his  Copye  vnder  thandes  of  bothe  the  wardens 
a  booke  intituled  a  Noble  Roman  Historye  of  Tytus  An- 
dronicus  *  vjd 

[J594]  9  maij.  (Arber,  ii.  648) 

Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  thand  of  master  Caweod  Warden, 
a  booke  intituled  the  Ravyshement  of  Lucrece  vjd  C 

[1594]  25  lunij  (Arber,  ii.  655) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  from  Richard  Field  in  open  Court 
holden  this  Day  a  book  called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd 

The  which  was  before  entred  to  Richard  Field.  1 8. 

Aprilis  /  IS93/ 

[1596]  25  lunij  (Arber,  iii.  65) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  for  his  copie  from  master  harrison 
thelder,  in  full  Court  holden  this  day.  by  the  said  master 
harrisons  consent.  A  booke  called.  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd 

*  As  I  hold  that  Shakspere  had  no  hand  in  the  Contention  of  1594,  I  put 
its  entry  in  a  note  : 

[1594]  xij°marcij          [Arber,  ii.  646] 

Thomas        Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  handes  of  bothe  the  wardens  / 

myiling-        a  booke  intituled,  the  firste  parte  of  the  Contention  of  the  twoo 

'  famous  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  with  the  deathe  of  the 

good  Duke  Humfrey  and  the  banishement  and  Deathe  of  the 

Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  tragicall  ende  of  the  prowd  Cardinall 

of  Winchester  /  with  the  notable  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  and 

the  Duke  of  Yorkes  Firste  clayme  vnto  the  Crowne  vjd 

'The  Tayminge  of  a.  Shrowe*  and  'the  famous  victories  of  Henrye  the 

Fyft'  are  on  ii.  648.     A  Rich.  III.,  with  Shore's  wife,  on  ii.  654. 


Master 

harrison 

Senior 

Master 

Harrison 

Senior 


William 
leeke 
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Andrew 
Wise./. 


Andrew 
wise  / 


Andrew 
Wyse./. 


James 
Robertes.  / 


Thomas 
Pavyer 


Andrewe 
Wyse 
William 
Aspley 


[1597]  29  o  August!  (Arber,  iii.  89) 

Entred  for  his  Copie  by  appoyntment  from  master  Warden 
man  /  The  Tragedye  of  Richard  the  Second  vjd 

[1597]  20  Octobris  (Arber,  iii.  93) 

Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  thandes  of  master  Barlowe,  and 
master  warden  man./  The  tragedie  of  kinge  Richard  the 
Third  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  vjd 

[1598]  xxvto  die  February         (Arber,  iii.  105) 

Entred  for  his  Copie  vnder  thhandes  of  Master  Dix :  and 
master  Warden  man  a  booke  intituled  The  historye  of  Henry 
the  iiijth  with  his  battaile  of  Shrewsburye  against  Henry  Hott- 
spurre  of  the  Northe  with  the  conceipted  mirthe  of  Sir  John 
Falstoff  yjd./. 

[1598]  xvij°  lulij  (Arber,  iii.  122) 

Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  handes  of  bothe  the  wardens,  a 
booke  of  the  Marchaunt  of  Venyce  or  otherwise  called  the 
lewe  of  Venyce  /  Prouided  that  yt  bee  not  prynted  by  the  said 
lames  Robertes  or  anye  other  whatsoeuer  without  lycence  first 
had  from  the  Right  honorable  the  lord  Chamberlen  vjd 


[i6oo]  4.  Augusti 

As  you  like  yt  /  a  booke 

Henry  the  Fift  /  a  booke 

The  commedie  of  much  A  doo  about  nothing  a  booke  /  ) 


(Arber,  iii.  37) 

Itobe 
staied. 


[1600]  14.  Augusti  (Arber,  iii.  169) 

Entred  for  his  Copyes  by  Direction  of  master  white  warden 
vnder  his  hand  wrytinge.  These  Copyes  followinge  beinge 
thinges  formerlye  printed  and  sett  over  to  the  sayd  Thomas 
Pavyer 

viz.     .     .     . 

The  historye  of  Henry  the  Vth  with  the  battell  of  Agen- 
court  vjd 

[1600]  23  Augusti  (Arber,  iii.  170) 

Entred  for  their  copies  vnder  the  handes  of  the  wardens  Two 
bookes,  the  one  called  Muche  a  Doo  about  nothinge.  Thother 
the  second  parte  of  the  history  of  kinge  Henry  the  iiijth  with 
the  humours  of  Sir  lohn  Fallstaff:  Wrytten  by  master 


Shakespere 


X1J< 


*  This  is  the  first  time  our  great  poet's  name  appears  in  these  Registers, 
— E.  Arber. 
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[1600]  28  Octobris  (Arber,  iii.  175) 

Thomas         Entred  for  his  copie  under  the  handes  of  the  Wardens  and  by 

haies  Consent  of  master  Robertes.     A  booke  called  the  booke  of 

the  merchant  of  Venyce  vjd 


John 
Busby 


Arthure 
Johnson 


Thomas 
pavier 


[1602]  1  8  lanuarij  (Arber,  iii.  199) 

Entred  for   his  copie  vnder  the  hand  of  master  | 
Seton  /  A  booke  called  An  excellent  and  pleasant  I    -d 
conceited  commedie  *  of  Sir  lohn  Faulstof  and  the  J       ' 
merry  wyves  of  Windesor  J 


Entred  for  his  Copye  by  assignement  from  lohn  Busbye,  A 
booke  Called  an  excellent  and  pleasant  conceyted  Comedie  of 
Sir  lohn  Faulstaff  and  the  merye  wyves  of  Windsor  t  vjd 

[1602]  19  aprilis  (Arber,  iii.  204) 

Entred  for  his  copies  by  assignement  from  Thomas  millington 
these  bookes  following,  Saluo  lure  cuiuscunque 


The  first  and  Second  parte  of  Henry  the  vj*  ij  bookes 
A  booke  called  Titus  and  Andronicus 

Entred  by  warrant  vnder  master  Setons  hand 


xij 


James 
Robertes 


master 
Robertes 


I 


[1602]  xxvjto  Julij  (Arber,  iii.  212) 

Entred  for  his  Copie  vnder  the  handes  of  master  Pasfeild  and 
master  waterson  warden  A  booke  called  the  Revenge  of 
Hamlett  Prince  [of]  Denmarke  as  yt  was  latelie  Acted  by  the 
Lord  Chamberleyne  his  servantes  YJd 

[1603]  7  februarij  (Arber,  iii.  226) 

Entred  for  his  copie  in  full  Court  holden  this  day  to  print 
when  he  hath  gotten  sufficient  authority  for  yt,  The  booke  of 
Troilus  and  Crefseda  as  yt  is  acted  by  my  lord  Chamberlens 
Men  vJd 


*  The  word  conceited  not  being  very  clearly  written  in  the  text,  it  is 
repeated  at  the  side  as  here  printed.— E.  Arber. 

t  It  is  quite  clear  [that  is,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing] 
that  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  printed  by  J.  Busby  before  this 
date,  but  not  entered  in  the  Registers  until  he  came  to  assign  it  [his  copy- 
right in  the  MS  play]  to  A.  Johnson.  See  the  similar  case  of  King  Lear 
his  Three  Daughters  ;  not  Shakspere's]  at  p.  289.-E.  Arber. 
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Mathew 
Lawe 


Master 
Linge 


John 
Smythick 


Nathanael 
Butter 
John 
Busby 


[1603]  25  Junij  (Arber,  iii.  239) 

Entred  for  his  copies  in  full  courte  Holden  this  Day.     These 
Fyve  copies  followinge  ij   vjd 

viz. 
iij  enterludes  or  playes 

The  First  is  of  Richard  the  .3. 
The  second  of  Richard  the  .2. 
The  Third  of  Henry  the  .4  the  firste  part,  all  kinges 

all  whiche  by  consent  of  the  Company  are  sett  ouer  to  him  from 
Andrew  Wyse.* 

[1607]  22.  January  (Arber,  iii.  337) 

Entred  for  his  copies  by  direccon  of  A  Court  and  with  con- 
sent of  Master  Burby  vnder  his  handwrytinge  These  .iij  copies 

viz. 

Romeo  and  luliett 
Loues  Labour  Loste 
.[The  taminge  of  A  Shrewe]  xviijd  R 

[1607]  19.  Novembris         (Arber,  iii.  365) 

Entred  for  his  copies  vnder  thandes  of  the  wardens,  these 
bookes  followinge  Whiche  dyd  belonge  to  Nicholas  Lynge 

viz 

6     A  booke  called  Hamlett  vjd 

10  Romeo  and  lulett  vjd 

11  Loues  Labour  Lost  vjd 

[1607]  26  Nouembris  (Arber,  iii.  366) 

Entred  for  their  copie  vnder  thandes  of  Sir  George  Buck 
knight  and  Thwardens  A  booke  called.  Master  William 
Shakspeare  his  historye  of  Kinge  Lear  as  yt  was  played 
before  the  kinges  maiestie  at  Whitehall  vppon  Sainct  Stephens 
night  t  at  Christmas  Last  by  his  maiesties  servantes  playinge 
vsually  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banksyde  vjd 


*  On  12°  Februarij,  1605  (Arber,  iii.  283),  is  this  entry: 

Nathanaell  yf  he  gett  good  alowance  for  the  enterlude  of  King  Henry  the 
Butter  8th  before  he  begyn  to  print  it.  And  then  procure  the 

wardens  handes  to  yt  for  the  entrance  of  yt,  He  is  to  haue  the 

same  for  his  copy 

But  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  is  the  spurious  play  by  Fletcher  and  some 
other  man  which  is  printed  in  Shakspere's  works.  (See  Note,  p.  533, 
below.)  t  26  December,  1606. 


Master 
Pavyer. 


Edward 
Blount 


Edward 
Blunt 
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[1608]  2d°  die  maij  (Arber,  iii.  377.) 

Entered  for  his  Copie  vnder  the  handes  of  master  Wilson  and 
master  Warden  Seton  A  booke  Called  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
written  by  Wylliam  Shakespere  vjd 

[1608]  20  maij.  (Arber,  iii.  378) 

Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  thandes  of  Sir  George  Buck  knight 
and  Master  Warden  Seton  A  booke  called.  The  booke  of 
Pericles  prynce  of  Tyre  vjd 

Entred  also  for  his  copie  by  the  lyke  Aucthoritie.  A  booke 
Called,  Anthony,  and  Cleopatra.*  yjd 


Richard 
Bonion 
Henry 
Walleys 


Roger 
Jackson 


Lawrence 
Hayes 


[1609]  28"°  Januarij  /  (Arber,  iii.  400) 

Entred  for  their  Copy  vnder  thandes  of  Master  Segar  deputye  to 
Sir  George  Bucke  and  master  warden  Lownes  a  booke  called 
the  history  of  Troylus  and  Cressida  vjd  / 

[1614]  primo  Martij.  1613.         (Arber,  iii.  542) 

Entred  for  his  Coppies  by  consent  of  Master  John  Harrison 

the  eldest  and  by  order  of  a  Court,  these  4  bookes  follow- 

inge  ij« 

viz4  .... 

Lucrece  f 

8°  Julij  1619  (Arber,  iii.  651) 

Entred  for  his  Copies  by  Consent  of  a  full  Court  thers  two 
Copies  following  which  were  the  Copies  of  Thomas  Haies  his 
fathers 


A  play  Called  The  Marchant  of  Venice 


Thomas 
Walkley 


6°-  Octobris  1621  (Arber,  iv.  59) 

Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  handes  of  Sir  George  Buck,  and 
Master  Swinhowe  warden,  The  Tragedie  of  Othello,  the  moore 


of  Venice. 


vjf 


*  A  Romane  tragedie  called  « The  Rape  of  Lucrece ',  enterd  on  June  3 
1608,  Arber,  iii.  38b,  is  not  the  1607  edition  of  Shakspere's  poem  of  the 
same  name. 

t  Harrison  brought  out  the  first  four  editions  of  Lucrece  m.  1594,  1598, 
1600,  and  1607.  He  sold  the  book  to  Roger  Jackson  in  1614  ;  and  Jackson 
publisht  the  5th  edition  in  1616,  and  the  6th  in  1624. 

SH.   ALLN.   BK. — II.  M  M 
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Master 
Blounte 
Isaak 
Jaggard 


Francis 
Williams 


8°  Nouembris  1623  (Arber,  iv.  107) 

Entred  for  their  Copie  vnder  the  hands  of  Master  Doctor 
Worrall  and  Master  Cole  warden  Master  William  Shakspeer's 
Comedyes  Histories,  and  Tragedyes  soe  manie  of  the  said 
Copies  as  are  not  formerly  entred  to  other  men.  viz*  vijs 

The  Tempest 

The  two  gentlemen  of  Verona 

Measure  for  Measure 

The  Comedy  of  Errors 
Comedyes  As  you  Hke  it 

All's  well  that  ends  well 
Twelfe  night 
The  winters  tale 


Histories 


The  thirde  parte  of  Henry  ye  sixt 
Henry  the  eight 


Coriolanus 
Timon  of  Athens 
Julius  Caesar 
Tragedies  Mackbeth 

Anthonie  and  Cleopatra 
Cymbeline 

[1626]  16°-  Januarij  1625  (Arber,  iv.  149) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  bymistris  Jackson  wife  of  Roger  Jack- 
son Deceased,  and  by  order  of  a  full  Court  holden  this  Day. 
all  her  estate  in  the  Copies  here  after  mencioned  xiiij5 


John 
Haviland 
John 
Wright 

Edward 
Brewster 
Robert 
Birde 


23  Lucrece  by  Shackspeare 

7°  Maij  1626  (Arber,  iv.  160) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  them  by  master  Parker  and  by  Consent  of 
master  Islip  warden  A  booke  called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd 

4°  Augusti  1626          (Arber,  iv.  164-5) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  them  by  Mistris  Pavier  and  Consent  of  a 
full  Court  of  Afsistantes  all  the  estate  right  title  and  Interest 
which  Master  Thomas  Pavier  her  late  husband  had  in  the 
Copies  here  after  mencioned  xxviij3 


The  history  of  Henry  the  fift  and  the  play  of  the  same  . 
More  to        Master  Paviers  right  in  Shakesperes  plaies  or  any  of  them 
Edward        Tytus  and  Andronicus  .... 
Brewster       Historye  of  Hamblett 


Thomas 
Cotes 
Richard 
Cotes 


Master 

Richard 

Hawkins 


Master 
Meighen 


Master 
Harison 


Richard 
Cotes 


Master 
Allott 
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[?  19  June  1627]  (Arber,  iv.  182) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  by  Dorathye  Jaggard  widowe  and 
Consent  of  a  full  Court  holden  this  Day,  All  the  estate  right 
title  and  Interest  which  Isaacke  Jaggard  her  late  husband  had 
in  the  Copies  following  xjs  vjd 

viz1-/.  .  .  . 
her  parte  in  Shackspheere  playes./ 


[1628] 


jmo  Martij  1627 


(Arber,  iv.  194) 


Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  by  Thomas  Walkeley,  and  Consent  of 
a  Court  holden  this  Day  all  the  estate  right  title  and  Interest 
which  he  hath  in  these  Copies  following  xviijd 

viz4  /  .  .  . 
Othello  the  more  of  Venice. 

[1630]  29  January  1629.  (Arber,  iv.  227) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  by  master  Johnson  and  Consent  of 
Master  Purfoote  Warden,  All  the  said  master  Johnsons  estate 
in  the  4  Copies  hereafter  menconed  viz1  /  ijs 

The  merry  Wives  of  Winsor 

29  Junij  1630  (Arber,  iv.  237) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  by  master  Francis  Williams  and  order 
of  a  full  Court  all  his  estate  right  title  and  Interest  in  the 
Copies  hereafter  menconed  xijs  vjd/ 

viz.*  .... 
Lucrece 

8°  Nouembris  1630  /         (Arber,  iv.  242) 
Assigned  ouer  vnto  him    by  master  Bird   and  Consent  of 
a  full  Court  holden  this  day  All  his  estate  right  and  interest  in 
the  Copies  hereafter  menconed  iiijs 

Henrye  the  fift  .  .  . 

Titus  and  Andronicus  .... 

Persiles  [or  rather  Pericles  ;  III.  378— Arber} 

Hamblet 

[Yorkeshire  Tragedie] 

16  November  1630  (Arber,  iii.  242-3) 
Memorandum  master  Blount  assigned  ouer  vnto  him  all  his 
estate  and  right  in  the  Copies  hereafter  mencioned  as  appeareth 
by  a  note  vnder  master  Blountes  hand,  Dated  the  26  of  June 
1630  in  the  time  of  master  Warden  Purfoote,  his  [or  rather 
whose— Arber}  hand  is  subscribed  therevnto  /  vijs 
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Master 

John 

Waterson 


The  Tempest 

Two  gentlemen  of  Verona 

Measure  for  measure 

Comedie  of  Errors 

As  you  like  it 

All5  well  that  endes  well 

Twelfe  night 

Winters  tale  * 

3  part  of  Henry  .6* 

Henry  :  the  8* 

Coriolanus 

Timon  of  Athens 

Julius  Csesar. 

Mackbeth. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Cymbolyne. 

[1634]  8°  Aprilis  (Arber,  iv.  316) 

Entred  for  his  Copy  vnder  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
and  master  Aspley  warden  a  Tragicomedy  called  the  two  noble 
kinsmen  by  John  Fletcher  and  William  Shakespeare  vjd 


Master 

John 

Waterson 


19°   Augusti  1635.          (Arber,  iv.  346) 

Entred  for  his  Copies  by  order  of  a  full  Court  and  by  vertue  of 
a  Noate  vnder  the  hand  and  scale  of  Master  Simon  Waterson 
and  subscribed  by  both  the  wardens  All  the  copies  and  parts 
of  Copies  which  did  belong  vnto  the  said  Master  Simon  water- 
son  and  are  hereafter  expressed  viij s 

(vizt) 

The  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra 

1°  Julij  1637.  (Arber,  iv.  387-8) 

Entred  for  their  Copies  by  Consent  of  Mistris  Allott  and  by 
order  of  a  full  Court  holden  the  Seauenth  day  of  Nouember 
last  [1636]  All  the  Estate  Right  Title  and  Interest  which  the 
said  Master  Allott  hath  in  these  Copies  and  parts  of  Copies 
hereafter  following  which  were  Master  Roberte  Allotts 
deceased  saluo  Jure  cuiuscunque  xxx8-  vj*1- 

37.  Shakespeares  workes  their  Part. 

*  A  Wynters  nightes  pastime,  enterd  on  May  22,  1594  (Transcript,  ii. 
650),  is  referd  to  by  Prof.  Arber.  It  may  possibly  have  been  a  source  of 
Shakspere's  play,  if  he  ever  saw  it. 


Master 

Legatt 

and 

Andrew 

Crooke 


Master 

Mead 

and 

Mister 

Meredith 


Master 

John 

Haviland 

and 

John 

Wright 
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29°-  Maij  1638  (Arkr,  iv.  420) 

Entred  for  their  Copies  by  order  of  a  full  Court  held  the 
fifth  day  of  June  Last  [1637]  according  to  the  request  of  vrsula 
Hawkins  widdow  (laste  wife  of  Richard  Hawkins  deceased)  then 
present  in  Court  all  these  Copies  and  parts  of  Copies  following 
which  did  belong  vnto  her  said  husband  as  followeth.  xijs-  vjd- 

Orthello  the  More  of  Venice        a  play. 

4°.  die  Septembris  1638  (Arber,  iv.  431) 

Entred  for  their  Copies  according  to  a  note  vnder  the  hand 
and  Scale  of  the  said  Master  Haviland  and  subscribed  by 
Master  Mead  warden  these  Copies  and  parts  of  Copies  follow- 
ing Saluo  Jure  cuiuscunque  the  same  being  the  proper  Copies 
and  parts  of  Copies  of  the  said  Master  Haviland  xv5- 


Master 

William 

Leake 


Master 
Flesher 


Venus  and  Adonis. 

1639.  25th.  of  Januarij  1638  (Arber,  iv.  452-3). 
Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  by  vertue  of  a  warrant  vnder  the  hands 
and  scales  of  Master  Mead  and  Master  Meredith  and  with  the 
Consent  of  a  full  Court  of  Assistants  holden  this  day.  All  the 
Estate  Right  Title  and  Interest  which  the  said  Master  Mead 
and  Master  Meredith  haue  in  these  Copies  and  partes  of  sCopies 
following  which  were  Entred  vnto  them  from  Mistris  Hawkins 
the  29th  of  May  last  [1638]  xijs  vjd- 

Orthello  the  More  of  Venice        a  Play. 

21°.  Maij  1639  (Arber,  iv.  466) 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  by  vertue  of  a  note  vnder  the  hand  and 
scale  of  Master  Butter,  subscribed  by  both  the  wardens  and  alsoe 
by  order  of  a  full  Court  holden  the  Eleaventh  day  of  May  last 
[1639].  All  the  Estate  right  title  and  interest  which  the  said 
Master  Butter  hath  in  these  Copies  and  parts  of  Copies  follow- 
ing (viz1)  saluo  iure  cuiuscunque  xijs.  vjd. 
The  history  of  King  Lear,  by  William  Shakspeare* 

*  « The  Roman  Tragedy  called  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  '  is  the  next  entry. 
See  p.  529,  note  *,  above.  An  entry  before  Lear  is 

«  The  Interlude  of  King  Henry  the  Eight.' 

This  is,  says  Mr.  Daniel,  "  Rowley's  Where  you  see  me  you  know  me.  Or 
the  famous  Chronicle  History  of  King  Henry  the  eight,  etc.  Printed  for  N. 
Butter  1605.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it's  the  same  play,  entered  to 
Butter  12  Feby,  1605,  [.Arber,  iii.  283]  and  now  transferred  by  him  to 
Flesher.  There  were  editions  of  it  1605,  1613,  1621,  1632,  all  published 
by  Butter.  Butter  gave  up  work  in  1640.  From  the  above  entry,  21  May, 
1639,  it  is  clear  he  was  now  disposing  of  his  old  stock." 
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1639 

4°.  Nouembris  1639  ....  eodem  die        (Arbcr,  iv.  487) 

John  Entred  for  his  Copie  vnder  the  hands  of  doctor  Wykes  and 
Benson.  Master  Fetherston  warden  An  Addicion  of  some  excellent 
Poems  to  Shakespeares  Poems  by  other  gentlemen. 1  viz*.  His 
mistris  drawne.  and  her  mind  by  Beniamin  :  Johnson.  An 
Epistle  to  Beniamin  Johnson  by  Francis  Beaumont./  His 
Mistris  shade,  by  R  :  Herrick.  &c vj4 

These  are  "  An  Addition  of  some  Excellent  Poems,  to  those  precedent, 
of  Renowmed  Shakespeare,  By  other  Gentlemen,"2  as  the  head-title  (sign. 
I  2]  of  the  1640  edition  of  Shakspere's  Poems3  says.  They  occupy  the 
last  eleven  pages  of  that  edition. 

1  As  Shakspere's  own  Poems  had  been  enterd  on  the  Registers  before, 
only  the  Additions  had  to  be  enterd  in  1639. 

2  Some  of  these  poems  are  copied  from  Thomas  Heywood's  General 
History  of  Women. — Bonn's  Lowndes,  p.  2307,  col.  2. 

3  Prefixed  to  this   edition,  principally  consisting  of  translations  which 
never  proceeded  from  Shakspere's  pen,   is  a  portrait  of  Shakspere,  W. 
M(arshall)  sculpsit. — Bohn's  Lowndes,  p.  2307,  col.  2. 
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NOTES. 

p.  268-271.     Tate's  Lear  and  Richard  II. 

l681- 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  continued,  Printed  and  published  at  London, 
in  Easter-  Term,  1 68 1 . 

Poems,  Plays,  S-v. 

The  History  of  King  Lear,  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.     Revived  with 
alterations,  by  N.  Lee,  quarto,  price  is.  (sign.  F2,  col.  2) 

[Reprinted  in  1689,  CATALOGUE,  No.  34,  sign.  liii  2,  col.  2] 


Numb.  4. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  continued,  Printed  and  Published  at  London, 
in  Trinity-Term,  1681. 

Poems,  Plays. 

The  History  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
with  a  Prefatory  Epistle,  in  Vindication  of  the  Author,  occasioned  by  the 
Prohibition  of  this  Play  on  the  Stage.  By  N.  Tate.  quarto,  price  I s. 

[Crown's  Henry  VI.  Parts  I  and  II  are  in  No.  5  of  the  *  Catalogue ', 
sign.  L,  col.  2.  Shadwell's  Timon  is  in  No.  31,  sign.  Xxx.  col.  2,  and  in 
No.  32,  as  'Reprinted.'] 

p.  452.  The  entry  should  be  "303  Shakespear  (W.)  his  Comedies, 
Histories  and  Tragedies,  1632."  The  '  Idem  iterum,  1663,' which  follows 
means  only  "the  same  book  again,  but  of  the  3rd  edition,  1663." 

p.  453,  lines  6  and  4  from  foot.  The  Bundle  is  '  34 ',  not  '  37  '  (p.  48), 
and  it  contains  12  other  plays,  not  only  '  n  '. 

p.  455.     Entry  I.     In  the  volume  821.   i.  5,  containing  this  Catalog, 

art.  8,  is  another  entry  in  1698  : 

"  54  Shakespear's  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies.     1664." 

This  is  on  p.  9  of  the  English  part  of  Bibliotheca  Levintiana  :   sale  on 

29  June,  1698. 
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LIST  OF 

SHAKSPERE'S  WORKS 

REFERRED  TO 


For  the  purpose  of  this  Index,  Falstaffis  treated  as  a  work. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL,  i. 

435*  5  "•  49,  5°,  S2,  58,  59>  JI4, 

360,  418 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  i.  262, 

303,  354,  362,  195*,  322*  ;  ii.  52, 

58,  59,  114,  132,   172,  252,  266, 

311,  361,  418 
As  You  LIKE  IT,  i.  179,  302,  178*  ; 

ii-  5i,  52,  58,  59,  H4,  1 66,  361, 

418,  468 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,  i.  7,  46,  66, 
107,  141,  181,  262,  282,  109*, 
432*;  ii-35,50,  58,  59,  U4,  230, 
332,  361,  418 

CORIOLANUS,  i.  Il8,  196,  197,  198, 
297, 1 08*,  322*  ;  ii.  51,  52,  58,59, 
114,  361,417,418 

CYMBELINE,  i.  117,  228,  263,  306*  ; 
ii.  50,  51,  55,  58,  59,  114,  167, 
195,  283-6,  354,  361,  418,  468 

FALSTAFF,  i.  61,  77-78,  88,  97,  136, 
142,  203,  212,  224,  241,  259,  268, 
270,  298,  321,  330,  331,  355,  384, 
39i,  395,  4oi,  402,  479,  486,  491, 
500,  502,  507-8,  513,  514,519-20, 
120*,  392*,  403*,  446*,  467*;  ii.  6, 
19,  28, 36, 41-44, 67,  78,  83, 87,  89, 
92,  107,  122,  129,  130,  132,  135, 
146,  157,  162,  170,  185,  1 86,  187, 

214,  220,  241,  246,  254,  255,   275, 

276,  280,  290,  298,  301,  303,  306, 

308,  314,  325,  344,  377,  408,  410, 
43 i»  442 


HAMLET,!.  30,  56, 65, 66, 91, 1 13-14, 
116,  119,  129,  131,  133,  134,  135, 
142,  145,  149-50,  152,  156,  157, 
160-1,  169,  180,  182,  185,  192, 
196,  200,  229,  232,  236,  254,  272, 
281,  283,  296,  298,  302,  326,  327, 
333,  335,  340,  35i,  356,  359,  361, 
362,  379,  384,  385,  392,  418,  432, 
464,  474,  488,  517,  218*,  320*, 
322*,  392*,  433*,  434*  ;  ii.  i,  19, 

39,  47,  49,  50,  5i,  52,  58,  59,  89, 
90,  95,  108,  115,  189,  248,  296, 
302,  328,  334,  343,  363,  389,  407, 
412,  413,  415,  416,  417,  419, 
424-8,  432,  436,  442,  468,  469, 
425* 

HENRY  IV,  i.  46,  61,  86-7,  107, 
145,  293,  507-8,  322*  ;  ii.  52,  58, 
59,  89,  93,  95,  135,  246-7,  306. 
See  also  Henry  IV,  Pt.  I,  and 
HenryIV,Pt.  II 

HENRY  IV,  Part  I,  i.  49,  115,  118, 
142,  165,  173,  183,  197,  198,  229, 
242,  246,  296,  298,  301,  330,  336, 
401-2,  408,  491,  515,  522,  322*  ; 
ii.  40,  47,  49,  52,  57,  115,  275, 
308-9,  362,  408,  418,  434,  473. 
See  also  Henry  IV 

HENRY  IV,  Part  II,  i.  90-1,  151, 
190,  194,  210,386,  429,  466-7, 
515,  222*,  321*  ;  ii.  50,  83,  115, 
130,  132,  178,275,  362,418.  See 
also  Henry  IV 

HENRY  V,  i.  84,  197,  201,  221,  260, 
374,  93*,  222*,  297*  ;  ii.  37,  49, 
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50,  52,  58,  59,  92,  115,  132,325-6 

327,  362,  389,  419 

HENRY  VI,  i.  263,  481  ;  ii.  27,  58, 
59,  259.  See  also  Henry  VI 
Part  I,  Part  II,  and  Part  III 

HENRY  VI,  Parti.,  i.  5;  ii.  115 

328,  346,  362,  389,  419.     See  alsc 
Henry  VI 

HENRY  VI,  Part  II,  i.  108, 138, 145 
515;  ii.  40,  115,  279,  346,  362 
389,  419.  See  also  Henry  VI 

HENRY  VI,  Part  III,  i.  74,  142 
146,  183,  515  ;  ii.  115,  362,  408 
419.  See  also  Henry  VI 

HENRY  VIII,  i.  238,  239,  240,  244 
295,  296,  301, 303, 337,  201*,  322* 
ii.  48,  49,  52,  58,  59,9i,  115,  123. 
169,  183,  187,  1 88,  292,  321,  363, 
413,  419,  437,  438,  442 

JULIUS  CESAR,  i.  94,  112-14,  121- 

122,  241-2,  302,  321,  332,  348,408, 

456,  108*  ;  ii.  50,  51,  52,  53,  58, 
59,  115,  132,237-8,  245,  249,  264, 
266,  334,  363,  382,  389,  406,  412, 
413,  417,  419,  432,  435 

KING  JOHN,  i.  46,  118,  197,  230; 
ii.  60,  115,  363,  419,  468,  469, 
363* 

LEAR,  i.  200,  272,  293,  304,  383, 
300*,  322*,  434*  ;  ii.  50,  52,  58, 
76,  115,  126,  242,  271-5,  296,364, 
389,  419,  425,  438,  439,  442,  113* 

LOVER'S  COMPLAINT,  1.261  (Poems, 
ii.  76) 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST,  i.  16,  46, 
50,  119,  139,  141,  164,  172,432, 
43*  178*;  ii.  33-34,  51,  58,60, 
115,  1 66,  175,  223,  242,  364,  420, 
469,  471,  472 

LOVE'S  LABOUR  's  WON,  i.  46,  48*. 

LUCRECE,  i.  8, 14,  15, 17-18,  19,  20, 
24,40,  46,  51,  56,  69,  71,  74,96, 

102,   125,   164,  245,  282,   381,  404- 

405,  436-7,  452,  501,  343*,  450*  ; 
11.  5,  45,  1 60,  165,  295,  306,  372, 
379,  422,  468,  470,  47i,  472,  473, 
474,  476,  282*,  431* 


MACBETH,  i.  116-17,  158,  168,  194, 
228,  427,  476,  i  io*  170*,  246*, 
300*,  322*  392*  ;  ii.  49,  50,  51,  58, 
60,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  115,  167, 
175,  193,  207-8,  220,  232,  334, 
365,  389,  412,  413,  420,  425,  432, 
439,  440,  442,  468 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE,  i.  202, 
277*  420*  448*  ;  ii.  49,  50,  51,  52, 
58,  60,  115,  150,  167,  175,  345, 
347,  364,  408,  420,  467. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  i.  28-31, 
46,  117,  237,  269,  293,  300,  301, 

302,  376,  178*  195*  217* ;  ii.  21, 
48,  49,  5°,  5i,  58,  60,  115,  1 66, 
198,  281,  365,  389,  403,  420,  469, 
487,88*,  i  io* 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  i. 
119,  470,  178*,  322*  ;  ii.  60,  65, 
76,  89,  90,  93,  115,  132,  144,  246, 
254,  325,  336,  365,  386,  408,  430, 
435,  44i,  469 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  i. 
29-31,  46,64,  91,  117,  132,  164, 
170,  174,  201,  202,  291,  294,  296, 

303,  327,   345,  352,    400,    322*, 
444*,  458*;   ii.  58,  60,  90,  105, 
115,  127,  166,  177,  1 86,  261,  311, 
316,  356,  366,  385,  420 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,  i. 
150,  179,  194,  200,  241,  242,  324, 
444-5,  457,  178*,  247*,  277*, 
434*  ;  ii.  35,  48,  49,  50,  52,  58,  60, 
80-1,  115,  121,  132,  150,  167, 
241-2,  254,  345,  347,  352-3,  366, 
408,  420,  88* 

OTHELLO,  i.  118,  119,  141,  215, 
241,  272,  282,  292,  295,  297,  299, 

3°3,  323,  379-8i,383,  397,  41  if 
442,  456,  322*  ;  ii.  2,  io,  32,  37, 
38,  49,  50,  51,  58,  60,  87-8,  89, 
92,95,  116,  171,  182,  237-8,249, 
295,  296,  3°3,  322,  344, 366,  386, 
389,  392,  412,  415,  420,  432,  434, 
435,  440,  442 

PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  i.  62,  63, 

164,  200,  231,  375,  381  ;  ii.  80-1 

ERICLES,  i.  190,  209, 248,  257,  277, 

304,  323,  34i,  346,  392,  464,  5°i 
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1 68*,  322*,  356*;  ii.  31,  50,  51, 
52,  58,60,64,  116,  174,  303,  367, 
403,420,435,436,442,  113* 

RICHARD  II,  i.  24,  40,  41,  46,  65, 
66,81,82,83,  92,  loo,  101,106, 
no,  in,  228,  323,  515,  236*, 
322*,  482*;  ii.  49,  5J,  58,60,76, 

115,  187,  249,  268-71,  367,  420, 
428,467,470,471,474,476 

RICHARD  III,  i.  40,  41,  46,  54,  85, 
91,  98,  102-3,  116,  125,  162-3, 
176,  184,  197,  249-50,  256,  271, 
321,  361-2,  384,  442,  515,  523, 
435*;  ii.  26,  58,  60,  103-4,  116, 
267,  305,  368,  421,  442,  470,  47i, 
472,  140* 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  i.  24,  28-30, 
46,  52,  57,  67,  73,  76,  131,  134, 
164,  173,  194,  i98,  200,  217,  223, 
283,  300,  301,  304,  318,  324,  328, 
329,  335,  357,  361-2,  384,  391, 
399,424,  450,  452,  469,  493,  173*, 
189*,  255*,  277*,  322*,  392*  ;  11. 
33-4,  50,  55,  58,  60,  75,  77,  90, 

116,  143,  171,  176,  190,249,  355, 
368,  408,  421,  436-7,  469,  470, 
471,  472,  473,  476 

SONNETS,  i.  46,  70,  206,  211,  260, 
386,  387  (Poems,  ii.  76) 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  i.  205, 
321,  514,  283*,  322*;  ii.  58,60, 
73,  93,  116,  172,  368,421 

TEMPEST,  i.  241,  247,  263,  298, 
383,  392,  425-6,  432,  474,  322*, 
410*;  ii.  58,  60,94,95,  116,  165, 
1 66,  169,  177,  178,  209-12,  217, 


220,   237,   247,  280,  282,  296,   297, 

311,315,  35i,  353,  354,  368,  376, 
380,383,  388,421,439 

THE  PHOZNIX  AND  THE  TURTLE, 

i.  95 
TIMON  OF  ATHENS,  i.  463,  322*  ; 

ii.  49,  50,  51,  52,  58,  60,  1 1 6,  296, 

33i,  355,  370,  389,  412,  416,  421, 

425,  442 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS,  i.  46,  65,  137, 
247,  5i5;  »•  58,60,115,355,  369, 
421,435,  113* 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA,  i.  125, 
128,  153,  390*,  396*  ;  ii.  50,  51, 
52,  58,  60,  116,  244,  325,  351, 
353,  370,  389,  409,  421,  440 

TWELFTH  NIGHT,  i.  98,  297,  322, 
452,  195*,  433*;  ii.  49,  51,  58, 
60,  89,  90,  95,  116,  370,  408,  421, 
437 

Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA,  i. 
46,  254,  218*  ;  ii.  40,  50,  58,  59, 
114,  165,  192,  371,  421 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS,  i.  6,  16,  17, 
1 8,  19,  20,  24,  25,26,46,  51,  55, 
56,  64,  67,  68,  69,  71,  74,  75,  102, 
164,  171,  177,  178,  1 88,  189,  208, 
216,  220,  245,  254,  256,  281,  290, 
324,  350,  354,  360,  399,  403,  428, 
448,  452,  306*  ;  ii.  5,  7,  25,  160, 
219,  223,  256,  306,  372,  422,  467, 
470,  471,  472,  473,  474,  476,  282* 

WINTER'S  TALE,  i.  228,  241,  263, 
274,  321,  344,  384,  275*,  351*  ;  ii. 
49,  50,  5i,  52,  58,  61,  109,  116, 
167,  175,345,371,  421,88*,  431* 


APOCRYPHAL   PLAYS. 
Plays  attributed  to  Shakspere. 
ARDEN  OF  FEVERSHAM,  ii.  61 
CONTENTION  BETWIXT  THE  TWO 

FAMOUS  HOUSES,  ETC.,  ii.  356 

CROMWELL,    THOMAS,    LORD,    i. 


104-5;  »•  59,  114,361,418,  113* 


LOCRINE,  i.  21-2  ;  ii.  115,  364,  419, 

113* 
LONDON  PRODIGALL,  i.  147-8 ;  ii. 

58,  60,  115,  364,  409,  420,  113* 


MERLIN,  ii.  124-5,  37i,  418 
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MERRY  DEVIL  OF  EDMONTON,  i. 

169,  241,  222*  ;  ii.  60,  115,  356, 

113* 
MUCIDORUS,  ii.  60, 115,  357,  113* 

OLDCASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  ii.  1 16,  366, 
408,409,410,  420,423,  113* 

PARIS,  ARRAIGNMENT  OF,  ii.  59, 


PURITAINE,  i.  166-7  ;  ii-49,  50,  51, 
52,60,  116,  367,  420,  113* 

TROUBLESOME  RAIGNE,  i.  226-71, 

284-5;  »•  US,  37i,  4i9 
Two  NOBLE  KINSMEN,  i.  388  ;  ii. 

58,60,  61,  151,  204,  354 

YORKSHIRE  TRAGEDY,  i.  186-7 ; 
ii.  61,  116,371,421,  113* 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  Index,  Falstaffis  treated  as  a  work. 


1.  Hamlet 

2.  Falstaff     ... 

3.  Henry  IV 

Henry  IV,  Part  I     ... 
#«*rK  /^,  Par/  77  ... 

4.  Venus  and  Adonis    ... 
Romeo  and  Juliet     ... 

5.  Othello 

6.  Lucrece 

7.  Tempest     ... 

8.  Macbeth     ... 

9.  Richard  III 

10.  Richard  II 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Julius  Casar 

11.  /&wj  F7 

/few?  VI,  Part  I  ... 
-^»rx  VI,  Part  II  ... 
A^^rj/  F7,  Par/  /// 

12.  J/w^  yia^  About  Nothing 

13.  ^»rj/  F/77 

14.  Pericles     ... 

1 5 .  Merchant  of  Venice  . . . 

1 6.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost 

17.  Z,£ar 

18.  /frwry  F 

Winters  Tale 

19.  Troilus  and  Cressida 
Measure  for  Measure 
Timon  of  A  thens 

20.  Comedy  of  Errors    ... 

21.  Twelfth  Night 
Cymbeline  ... 

22.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

23.  Coriolanus 

24.  Titus  Andronicus    ... 

25.  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
As  You  Like  It 
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Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona     , 

26.  King  John 

Airs  Well  That  Ends  Well 

27.  Passionate  Pilgrim  ... 

28.  Sonnets 

29.  Lovers  Labour  Won 
Lover's  Complaint   ... 
Phoenix  and  Turtle ... 


Volume  I, 
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1.  Puritaine  ... 

2.  London  Prodigall    ... 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John ... 
Twtf  Noble  Kinsmen 

3.  Cromwell,  Tkos.,  Lord 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton 
Troublesome  Raigne 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  ... 

4.  Locrine 

5.  /Vzm,  Arraignment  of 

6.  Merlin 

7.  Arden  of  Fever  sham 
Contention 
Mucidorus 
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INDEX 
TO   THE   TWO    VOLUMES 

Figures  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  indicate  references  to  the  notes ;  items  to 
•which  an  asterisk  is  affixed  indicate  the  various  subjects  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
and  are  not  necessarily  references  to  allusions  to  Shakspere. 


Academy  of  Complements,  1640,  i. 

452 
Academy  of  Complements,  New,  ii. 

165-67 
Acherley,  Thomas — 

Massacre  of  Money  >  i.  Ill 
Adamson,  Henry — 

Muses  Threnodie,  i.  427 
Alexander,  W.}  Earl  of  Stirling— 

Tragedie  of  Darius*,  ii.  403 
Allen,  E.— 

Allusions  to,  i.  487,  499* 
Amaryllis    to    Tityrus,   Essay  on 

Dramatick  Poetry  appended  to, 

ii.  274 

A  mourneful  Dittie,  1603,  i.  124 
Ancient   Funerall  Monuments,  i. 

356 

Anglia  Speculum  Morale,  ii.  469 
Animadversions  on  Mr.  Congr eve's 

Late  A nswer  to  Mr.  Collier,  ii.  4 1 5 
Antidote  against  Melancholy, \\.  107 
Anton,  Robert — 

Philosopher's  Satyrs,  i.  262 
Archer,  Edward — 

Catalogue  of  Plays,  ii.  59-61 
Arniin,  Robert — 

A  Nest  of  Ninnies,  i.  192,  194 

Italian  Taylor,  i.  194 

Two  Maids  of  More-clacke,  i.  194 
Arrowsmith,  Mr. — 

Reformation,  The,  ii.  196 
Ashley,  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  copy 


of  Dennis's  Rinaldo  and  Armida, 
ii.  425 

Ashmolean  MS.t  ii.  3 
Astell,  Mary — 

Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex, 
ii.  405 

Athenian  Mercury,  ii.  378 
Athenian  Society,  ii.  384 
Aubrey,  John — 

MSS.,  ii.  260-62 
Austin,  Samuel — 

Naps  upon  Parnassus,  ii.  78 
Aylward,  Paul — 

Verse  before  '  A  Tragedy  of  Cola's 
Furieji.  495 

B.,  J.- 

The  Drudge,  ii.  190 
Bacon,  Lord — 

A  Declaration  of  the  Practises  and 
Treasons  attempted .  .  .  by  Robert, 
late  Earle  of  Essex,  i.  92 

MS.  copy  of  his  Of  Tribute,  i.  40,  41 
Bacon,  Lord — 

Allusions  to,  i.  7*,  311*;  ii.  46,  66, 

161,  35* 
Baker,  Sir  Richard — 

Chronicle,  i.  487  ;  ii.  86 

Theatrum  Redivivum,  i.  499 
Bancroft,  Th.— 

Glutton 's  Feaver,  i.  378 

Two  Bookes  of  Epigrammes,  i.  439 
Banks,  John — 

Vertut  Betray* d,  ii.  291 


INDEX. 
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Banquet  of  feasts,  i.  347 
Barkstead,  Wm.— 

Mirrha,  i.  175 
Barnes,  Barnabe — 

Foure  Bookes  of  Offices,  i.  162,  163 
Barnfeild,  Richard — 

Affectionate  Shepheard,  i.  17,  18 

Cynthia,  i.  19,  20 

Poems  in  Divers  humors,  i.  51 

Baron,  Robert — 
Pocula  Castalia,  ii.  5,  6 

Barrey,  Lod. — 
Ram-Alley,  i.  221,  222,  223 

Basse,  Wm.— 

Lines  on  Shakspere's  death,  i.  286- 
289 

Bayly,  Thos.— 
Herba  Parietis,  ii.  I 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher — 
Beggars*  Bush,  i.  201,  294 
Bloody  Brother,  i.  202 
Captain,  i.  197 
False  One,  i.  199 
Humour ozis  Lieutenant,  i.  200 
King  and  no  King,  i.  197 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  i.  229 
Knight  of  Malta,  i.  198,  328 
Little  French  Lawyer,  i.  197 
Lover's  Progress,  i.  203 
Love's  Pilgrimage,  i.  203 
Loyal  Subject,  i.  198 
Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  196 
Noble  Gentleman,  i.  202,  329,  199* 
Philaster,  i.  196 
Prophetesse,  i.  295  ;  ii.  338 
Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  198 
Scornful  Ladie,  i.  119,*  198,  229 
Valentinian,  ii.  314 
Wild-Goose  Chase,  i.  200,  283  ;  ii.  22 
Woman  Hater,  i.  180,  182 
Woman's  Prize,  i.  200,  283 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  their 

works — 

Allusions  to,  i.  233,   280,  370,  409, 
414,  421,  428,  495,  496,  497,  5°3, 
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504,  505,  511,  512,  513,  521,  434*, 
451*  5  ii.  13,  21,  29,  36,  59,  63, 
65,  78,  82,  85,  86,  117,  134,  141, 

145,    l6l,    171,    179,    184,    222,  229, 

231,  237,  287,  316,  320,  321,  322, 

337,  354,  386,  399,  400,  407,  425, 
49*,  142*,  334*.  See  also  under 
Beaumont  and  under  Fletcher. 

Beaumont,  and  his  works — 
Allusions  to,  i.  213,  278,  286,  308, 
378,  393>  415,  4i6,  460,  465,  489, 
506  :  ii.  307.     See  also  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

Behn,  Aphra — 

Emperor  of  the  Moon,  ii.  323-4 
Luckey  Chance,  ii.  321-2 

Belasyse,  Henry — 
English  Traveler's  First  Curiosity, 
ii.  66 

Bell,  William— 

Verses  before  Cartwrighfs  Comedies, 
etc.,  ii.  1 6 

Belvoir  MSS.,  i.  234 
Benson,  John — 

Address  to  Poems,  1640,  i.  454 
Bentley,  R.— 

Play-Catalogue,  ii.  389 

Preface  to  'Mistaken  Husband?  ii.  218 

Bentley,  T.— 

Book-auction  by,  ii.  458 
Berkenhead,  J. — 

Verses  before  \st  edn.  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  i.  512 

Betterton,  T.— 

Prophetesse,  ii.  338 

Betty-Land,  Present  State  of,  ii.  299 
Black  Book*,  ii.  403 

Blount,  Thomas — 
Academic  of  Eloquence,  ii.  38 

Blount,  Sir  Thos.  Pope— 
De  Re  Poetica,  ii.  398-401 

Bodenham,  John — 
Belvedere,   i.   72;   ii.   478,*  Appen- 
dix D 
England's  Helicon,  ii  478 
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Bold,  Henry— 
Latine  Songs,  ii.  308 
Poems  Lyrique    Macaronique,    etc., 
ii.  130 

Bolton,  Edmund — 
Hypercritica>  i.  213 
Book-Catalogues,  ii.  444-451 
Booke  of  Bulls  baited,  i.  403 
Booksale  Catalogues,  ii.  451-459 
Bothvuel-Bridge,    A    New    Scotch 

Ballad,  ii.  254 

Bottom  the  Weaver,  Merry  Con- 
ceited Humours  of,  ii.  105-106, 
366 

Braithwaite,  'Richard — 
Civill  Devill,  i.  256 
English  Gentleman,  i.  430* 
English  Gentlewoman,  i.  354, 
Ladies  Love  Lecture,  i.  468 
Strappado  for  the  Diuell,  i.  257 
Upon  a  Poets  Palfrey,  i.  256 
Wooer,  The,  i.  256 

Breedy,  Daniell — 
Lines  before  '  A   Tragedy  of   Cola's 
Furie,'  i.  495 

Breton,-  Nicholas — 

A  Post  with  a  Packet,  i.  90 
Arbor  of  Amorous  Devises,  i.  90 
Grimelltfs  Fortunes,  i.  90 
Melancholike  Humours,  i.  70,  90 
The  Good  and  the  Bad,  i.  90-91 

Broad-side  against  Coffee,  ii.  182 

Brome,  Alexander — 

Cunning  Lovers,  ii.  33,  469 
Five  New  Plays  of  Richard  Brome, 
ii.  28 

Brome,  Richard — 

Antipodes,  i.  431 

Five  New  Plays,  ii.  28,  29,  74 

Northern  Lasse,  i.  421* 

Joviall  Crew,  ii.  23 

Jonson's  Amanuensis,  i.  280* 
Brooke,  Christopher — 

Ghost  of  Richard  the  Third,  i.  249 
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Browne,  Sir  Thos. — 
' Religio  Medici,  i.  476 
Browne,  Thomas — 

Reasons  of  Mr.  Bays  changing  his 

Religion,  ii.  336 
Buck,  George —    . 

Verses  before    1st  fol.  of  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  i.  513 
Burbage,  Richard — 
Allusions  to,  i.  52,  98,  126,  154,  234, 
271,  272,  487,  193*,  273*,  499*5 
ii.  85 
Burbage,  El-egy  on  the  Death  of,  i. 

272-73 
Burton,  Robert — 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  i.  281,  282, 

324,  325 

Bust,  Inscription  under,  i.  267 
Butler,  Charles— 

Rhetorics  Libri  Duo,  etc.,  i.  473 
Butler,  Sam. — 

The  Plagiary  exposed,  i.  525* 
Note-Book,  ii.  234 

C.,  I.- 

Epigrames,  i.  140 
Camden,  William — 

Remaines  concerning  Britaine,  i.  127 
Captain    Underwit,   a  Comedy,    i. 

466-7 
Carew,  Richard— 

Excellencie  of  the  English  tongue,  i, 

27 
Carew,  Thomas — 

Pastoral  Dialogue,  ii.  469 

Poems,  i.  424 
Cartwright,  William— 

Verses  before    1st  fol.   of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  i.  511 

Caryl,  John — 
English  Princess,  ii.  342* 
Sir  Salomon,  ii.  168 

Cavendish,  Margaret,   Duchess  of 

Newcastle — 
General  Prologue,  ii.  134 
Letters,  ii.  131-134 
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Cavendish,   Wm.,    Duke   of  New- 
castle— 

Humorous  Lovers,  ii.  228 
Triumphant  Widow,  ii.  229 

Censure  of  the  Rota,  ii.  197 

Chamberlain,  Robert — 
Conceits,  Clinches,  etc.,  i.  438 

Chapman,  George — 
Bussy  D'Ambois,  i.  170 
Eastward  Hoe,  i.  149-150,  151,  152 
Revenge  for  Honour,  ii.  39 
The  Ball,  i.  360 

Chapman  and  his  works- 
Allusions  to,  i.    47,   127,  213,  233, 
243,  280,  378,  472,  513,  451*  ;  ii. 
21,  54,  ii7,  379,  49* 

Charles  I,  Famous   Tragedy  of,  i. 
521 

Charles  I  reads  Shakspere,  i.  516. 

525 

Chaucer — 

Allusions  to,  i.    68,  278,   286,   308, 
42i,  135*;  ii-  37/54.  78,  82,  95, 
159,  181,  184,  189,  304,  307,  328, 
337,  353,  378,  422,  437* 
Chester,  Robert — 

Loves  Martyr,  i.  95,  96 
Chettle,  Henry— 
Englandes  Mourning  Garment,  i.  123 
Kind  Harts  Dreame,  i.  4 
Chetwood,  Knightly — 

Verses  before  Koscommons  'Essay  on 
Translated  Verse,'  ii.  304 

Chetwood,  W.  R.— 

British  Theatre*,  ii.  466 
Chillingworth,  William — 

Religion  of  Protestants,  i.  429 
Chorus  Poetarum,  ii.  202  -3 
Choyce  Poems,  etc.,  1660,  ii.  83 
Clarke,  John — 

Parcemiologia,  i.  432 
Clavell,  R.— 

Book- Catalogue,  ii.  444 
Cleveland,  John — 

Character  of  a    Country-Committee- 
Man,  \.  492 

SH.  ALLN.  BK.  —  II. 


Mixt  Assembly,  i.  491 
Rupertismtis,  i.  491 
Clifford,  Martin — 

Notes  on  Dryden,  ii.  325-7 
Cohn,  Albert — 

Shakespeare  in  Germany,  ii.  142* 
Cokain,  Sir  Aston — 
Small  Poems,  ii.  71,  72,  73 
Verses    before    Bromes     Hve    New 

Plays,  ii.  29 
Verses  before  Massinger's  ( Emperonr 

of  the  East,'  {.370 
Collier,  Jeremy — 

Defence  of  the  'Short  View'  ii.  423 
Short  View  of  the  Immorality  of  the 
English  Stage,  ii.  407-9,  412-13, 
415,  423,  424-28 
Combe,  John  o— 

Epitaph  on,  ii.  260 
Congreve,  William— 
Amendments  of  Mr.   Collier's  False 
.  .  .  Citations,  ii.  410-11,  415,  424 
Cook,  J.— 

King  Charles  his  Case,  i.  525 
Cooke,  John — 

Ttt  Quoquet  i.  246 
Cooke,  Joshua — 

Pleasant  conceited  Comedie,  etc.*,  i. 
106,  109 

Cope,  Sir  Walter— 

Letter,  i.  139 
Copping,  Jn.— 

Library  Catalogue,  ii.  449 
Corbet,  Richard — 

Iter  Boreale,  i.  271 
Cornwallis,  Sir  Wm. — 

Essayes  of  Certaine  Paradoxes,  i.  85 
Cotgrave,  John — 

English  Treasury,  ii.  47-53 
Cotton,  Charles — 

Burlesqite  upon  Burlesqtie,  ii.  213 

Scarronides,  ii.  135 
:ovell,  W.— 

Polimanteia,  i.  23 
Covent    Garden    Drollery,   ii.  103, 

172-3,  364,  420 

N  N 
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Cowley,  Abraham — 

Davideis,  ii.  57 

Guardian,  i,  470 

Poeticall  Revenge,  i.  339 

Preface  to  Poems,  ii.  56 
Cranley,  Thomas — 

Converted  Courtezan,  i.  398 
Cromwell,  True  Chronicle  Historic 

of,  i.  104,  105 
Crown,  John — 

Henry  VI,  Pt.  I,  ii.  277,  278-9 

Misery  of  Civil  War,  ii.  259 
Culpeper,  Sir  Thos.,  the  younger — 

Essay es,  ii.  161 

Daniel,  Samuel — 

Civile  Warres  between  .  .  .  Lancaster 
and  Yorke,  ii.  427,  467 

DANIEL,  Samuel — 
Allusions  to,  i.  25,  26,  51,  67,   127, 
213,  243,   251,  278,  473,  494  ;  i.. 
54,  346,  379,  49* 
Daniel,  George,  of  Beswick — 
Trinachordia,  i.  5°7~8 
Vindication  of  Poesy,  i.  506 

Davenant,  Charles — 
Circe,  ii.  303 

Davenant,  Sir  Wm. — 
Law  against  Lovers,  ii.  150 
News  from  Plimouth,  ii.  195 
Ode  in    Memory  of   Shakspeare   in 

'Madagascar?  i.  419 
Rivals,  The,  ii.  151-56 
Tempest,  ii.  139-40,  149 

Davenant  and  his  works — 
Allusions  to,  i.  489,  496,  521  ;  ii. 
19,  29,  86,  117,  1 60,  164,  196, 
261,  303,  345,  346,  347,  378,  380, 
384,  421,  433,  434,  435,  436,  437, 
438,  439,  442,  140*,  338* 

Davenport,  Antony — 

Verses    before    '  Amandus    and    So- 
phroniaj  ii.  7 

Davenport,  Robert — 
City-Night-Cap,  ii.  109 
Henry  /and  Henry  //,  ii.  31 


Davies,  John,  of  Hereford — 

Civil  Warres  of  Death  and  Fortune, 

i.  204 

Microcosmos,  i.  126 
Papers  Complaint,  i.  220 ;  ii.  463* 
Scourge  of  Folly ,  i.  219 

Davies,  Richard — 

Fulman  MSS.,  ii.  355 
Davis,  Richard — 

Book-Catalogue,  ii.  449,  456 

Day,  John — 
Law  Tricks,  i.-igo 

Defence  of  Dramatick  Poetry,   ii. 
412-13,  414 

Dekker,  Thos. — 
A  Knights  Coniuring  done  in  earnest, 

i.  181 

Dead  Tear  me,  i.  185 
Famotts  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 

i.  183 

Honest  Whore,  i.  65,  66 
King's  Entertainment,  i.  65 
Lanthorne  and  Candlelight,  i.  156 
Northward  Hoe,  i.  66 
Old  Fortunatus,  i.  64 
Satiro-mastix,  i.  106,  107 
Sho makers  Holiday,  i.  64 
Wonderful  year e,  The,  16035  i.  128 
West-ward  Hoe,  i.  119*,  182 
Wonder  of  a  Kingdome,  i.  66 

Dekker— 

Allusions  to,  i.  47,   233,  243,  394  ; 

ii.  54 
Denham,  Sir  John — 

Commendatory   Verses  before  1st  fol. 

of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  i.  504  ; 

ii.  400-401* 
Poems  and  Translations,  ii.  159,  400- 

401* 

Dennis,  John — 
Impartial  Critick,  ii.  396-7 
Rinaldo  and  Armida,  ii.  425* 

Digges,  Leonard — 

Verses  before  Poems,  1640,  i.  455 
Verse  in  Folio,  1623,  i.  318 
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Dixon,  Nicholas — 

Bookseller's  Accozmt,  i.  465 
Don  Quijote,  Pt.  II,  ii.  468 
Dowdall,  Mr.— 

Letter,  ii.  391 
Downes,  John — 

Roscius  Anglicamis,  ii.  433-42 
Downey,  Nich. — 

Sicily  and  Naples,  \.  453 
Drake,  J.— 

Antient  and  Modern  Stages  surveyed, 
ii.  424-28 

Drake,  Samuel — 

Letter,  i.  500 
Dray  ton,  Michael 
Barrens  Wars,  i.  121-22 
Legend  of  Mathilda,  i.  15 
Polyolbion,  ii.  468 
Verses  to  Henery  Reynolds,  i.  334 
Drayton — 

Allusions  to,  i.   47,  48,  49,   51,   127, 
213,  243,  251,  472,  473,  496,  498  ; 
ii-  36,  37,  54,  71,  78 
Drummond,   Wm.,  of    Hawthorn- 
den — 

Extracts  from  MSS.,  i.  164 
Poems,  i.  260,  261 
Works,  i.  251 
Dryden,  John — 
Academy  of  the  Athenian  Virtuosi, 

ii.  177 

Albion  and  Albanius,  ii.  178 
All  for  Love,  ii.  243,  352 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  253* 
Aureng-zebe,  ii.  227 
Conquest  of  Granada,  ii.  171,  174-76, 

197,  399,  401* 

Covent  Garden  Drollery,  ii.  172-73 
De  Arte  Graphica,  ii.  403 
Dramatick  Poesy,  an  Essay,  ii.  141- 

148,  S98,  399,  400,  401* 
Letter  to  Dennis,  ii.  402 
Limberham,  ii.  258 
Lines  on  Congreves  ( Double  Dealer,' 

ii.  173 

Love  Triumphant,  ii.  395 
Miscellany  Poems,  ii.  180 


Mistaken  Hiisband,  ii.  218 

Mock  Astrologer,  ii.  170-1,  398,  176* 

Prologtte  to  C.  Davenanfs    'Circe,'  ii. 

303 
Prologue  to  Harris's  '  Mi  stakes, "*  ii. 

374 

Rival  Ladies,  ii.  148,  399,  401* 
Satires  of  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis, 

ii.  179-80,  393 
State  of  Innocence,  ii.  177 
S'too  him  Bayes,  ii.  187 
Tempest,  ii.  139-40,  149 
7"roihis   and  Cressida,    ii.    244-51  ; 

367,  399,  400,  401* 
University  of  Oxford,  ii.  205 
Verses  to  Sir  Godfrey   Kneller,    ii. 

394 
Vindication,  The,  ii.  178 

Dryden  and  his  works — 
Allusions  to,  i.  306*,  322*,  373*  ;  ii. 
184,  197,  266,  300,  325,  326,  327, 
333,  345,  347,  348,  350,  351,  352, 
353,  354,  359,  360,  366,  368,  370, 
37i,  372,  398,  399,  422,  323*, 
324*,  334*,  385* 

Duffett,  Thos.— 

Armenian  Queen,  ii.  211* 

Empress  of  Morocco,  ii.  207-8 

Mock-Tempest,  ii.  209-212 
Dugdale,  Sir  Wm.— 

Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  ii.  62 

Diary,  ii.  30 

Monasticon,  ii.  390 

Warwickshire,  Illustrated,  ii.  71* 
Dunton — 

Compleat  Library,  ii.  238* 

Durfey,  Thomas — 
Essay  in  Defence  of  Verse,  ii.  340 
Injured  Princess,  ii.  283-86,  353 
Virtuous  Wife,  ii.  254,  256    " 

Dutch  Gazette,  ii.  136 

E.,  S.- 

Anthropophagus,  i.  326 
Edmonton^  Merry  Divel  of,  i.  169 
Education,  Of,\\.  192 
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Edwardes,  Thos. — 

Narcissus,  i.  25,  26 
EiK<i>v  i]  ni<TT77,  i.  522 
Elegies  in  Posthume  Poems  of 

Richard  Lovelace,  ii.  84 
Elizabeth,  Death  of*,  i.  124,  140 
Empress  of 'Morocco* ',  ii.  194 
England's  Parnassus,  ii.  470-78 
Ennen,  Dr.  L. — 

Articles        in      Stadt-Anzeiger    der 

Kodnischen  Zeitung*,  ii.  142 
Epigram,      by      Shakspere     and 

Jonson  (?),  ii.  373* 
Essex,  Rebellion  of*  i.  81,  82,  83, 

86-87,  92,  loo-ioi 
Evelyn,  John — 

Diary,  ii.  108 

Letter,  ii.  337 

Evelyn,  Mr. — 

Poems  collected  by  Tale,  ii.  310 

FAIRFAX,  Henry — 

Library  Catalogue,  ii.  82 
Fairy-Queen,  an  Opera,  ii  385 
Fane,  Sir  Francis,  Junior — 

Love  in  the  Dark,  ii.  215-216 

Feltham,  Owen — 

Jonsonus  Virbius,  i.  415 

Lusoria,  i.  346 
Field,  Nathaniel— 

Amends  for  Ladies,  i.  270 

Flecknoe,  Richard — 
Cardenio,  ii.  31 
Diarium,  ii.  31 
Epigrams,  ii.  163 

Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage, 
ii.  85 

Fletcher,  John— 
Beggars  Bush,  i.  294. 
Prophetesse,  i.  295 
Scornfull  Ladie,  i.  119* 
Wild  Goose  Chace,  i.  283 
Womaris  Prize,  i.  283 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 


Fletcher  and  his  works — 
Allusions  to,  i.  243,  273,  388,393, 
410,  462,  489,  495,  398*,  470*, 
479* ;  11.  14,  16,  24,  54,  56,  85, 
128,  139,  143,  144,  147,  159,  160, 
163,  170,  171,  174,  175,  196,  197, 
205,  222,  225,  231,  245,  246,  247, 
248,  249,  250,  264,  290,  294,  295, 
303,  317,  323,  333,  336,  338,  345, 
347,  348,  349,  352,  353.  354,  360, 
398,  400.  See  also  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher 

Fletcher,  Joseph — 

Christes  Bloodiz  Sweat,  i.  237 

Folio,    1623,   Verses  printed  before 
text  of,  i.  305-20 

Folio,  1632,  {Second)  verses  printed 
before  text  of,  i.  342,  363-68 

Ford,  John — 

Fancies,  Chast  and  Noble,  i.  381 

Lady's  Trial,  i.  381 

Loves  Sacrifice,  \.  379-81 

'Tis  Pity  shes  a  Whore,  i.  379 
Forman,  Simon — 

Bocke  of  Plates,  i.  228 
Freeman,  Thos. — 

Rubbe,  and  a  Great  Cast,  i.  32-39 

Runne,  and  a  Great  Cast,  i.  245 
Fuller,  Thomas — 

Church  History,  ii.  41-44 

Worthies,  i.   483-85,   486  ;  ii.    no  ; 

183 
Fulman,  William — 

A1SS.,  ii.  335 

GAYTON,  Edmund— 

Coll.      Henry     Marten's    Familiar 

Letters,  etc.,  ii.  127 
Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  ii.    32,  36, 

37 
Pleasant  Notes  tipon  Don  Quixot,  ii. 

S2,  36-37,  104* 
Gee,  John — 

New  Shreds  of  the  old  Snare,  i.  327 

Cell,  Robert— 
Letter,  i.  337 
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Gildon,  Charles — 

Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English 

Dramatick  Poets,  ii.  417-22 
Miscellaneous    Letters    and   Essays, 

1694,  ii.  373-74 
Phaeton,  ii.  428 

Globe  Theatre*,   i.  215,   228,  238, 
239,  240,  244,  327,  337,  338 

Godolphin,  Dr.  J. — 
Sale  of  his  books,  ii.  453 

Goff,  T. 

Careless    Shepherdess,    List  of  Plays 
at  end  of,  ii.  58 

Goodridge,  Rich. — 

EPHTOMANIA,  i.  450 
Gorboduc*,  ii.  353 
Gosson,  Stephen — 

School e  of  Abuse* ,  ii.  461 
Gould,  Robert — 

Poems,  ii.  294-96 

Gower — 

Allusions  to,  i.  68,  278 ;  ii.  54 
Granville,  George,  Lord  Lansdowne, 

Heroick  Love,  Preface,  ii.  415 

The  Jew  of  Venice*,  ii.  251 

Greene,  Robert — 

Groat s-zvorth  of  Wit,  i.  2,  3 

Greene — 

-  Allusions  to,  i.  48,  124,  140,  278,  393 


HABINGTON,  Wm.— 

Castara,  i.  390 
Hcec  Vir,  i.  281 
Hains,  Jo. — 

Satyr  against  Brandy,  ii.  298 

Hall,  Joseph— 

Virgidemiarum,  i.  32-39 

Harbert,  Sir  Wm.— 

Epicedium,  i.  14 
Harris,  Joseph— 

The  Mistakes,  ii.  374 

Hartley,  J.- 
Booksale,  ii.  457 


Harvey,  Gabriel — 

Four  Letters  and  certaine  Sonnets*, 
ii.  462 

Note  in  Speghfs  Chaucer,  i.  56 
Hayward,  Sir  John — 

Annals,  i.  230 
Head,  Richard — 

Proteus  Redivivus,  ii.  220 
Hectors,  The,  ii.  46 
Helder,  W.,  Epitaph  of*,  ii.  466 
Helmes,  Henry — 

Gesta  Grayorum,  i.  7 
Helpe  to  Discourse,  i.  464 
Heminge  and  Condell — 

Address  in  Folio,  1623,  i.  315-16 

Dedication  to  Pembroke,  i.  313-14 
Heminges,  John — 

Allusion  to,  i.  241 
Hemings,  William — 

Jewes  Tragedy,  ii.  121,  469 
Henderson,  R. — 

Arraignment  of  the  whole  Creature, 

i-  35° 

Heraclitus  Ridens,  ii.  276 
Herbert,  Sir  Gerrard — 

Letter,  i.  276-77 
Herbert,  Sir  Henry— 

Office  Book,  i.  321-22 

MS.,  i.  323 

Hermeticall  Banquet,  ii.  18 
Herringman,  Henry— 

Play -List,  ii.  334 
Heylyn,  Peter — 

Historic  of  that  most  famous  Saint, 

etc.,  i.  355 
Heywood,  Thos. — 

Apology  for  Actors,  i.  231-32 

Edward  the  Fotirth,  i.  146 

Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  i.  358 

Fay  re  Mayde  of  the  Exchange,  i.  177, 
178 

Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  ii.  40 

Hierarchic  of  the  Blessed  Angells,  i. 
393 

If  You  Know  Not  Me,  i.  165 
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Philocothonista,  i.  395-96 

Pleasant  Dialogues,  i.  412 

Woman  Kilde  with  Kindness,  ii.  467 
Heywood — 

Allusions  to,  i.  233,  243,  472,  496, 
497,   513;  "•    l6,    117,   l6°,  292> 
379 
Holland  Hugh— 

Verse  in  Folio,  1623,  i.  317 
Holland,  Samuel — 

Don  Zara  del  Fogo,  ii.  54,  55 
Hooke,  J.— 

Book-list,  ii.  137 
Hooke,  Nathaniel— 

Amanda,  ii.  27 
Howard,  Hon.  Edward — 

Caroloiades,  ii.  328-29 
Howell,  James — 

Commendatory   Verses  before  1st  fol. 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  i.  505 

Howes,  Edmund — 

Stow's  Annales,  i.  243-44 
Hudibras  (Second  Part),  ii.  129 
Humours  and  Conversations  of  the 

Town,  ii.  388 

Isham  Correspondence,  ii.  77 
I  sham,  Thos. — 
Journal,  ii.  193 

J.,  W.- 

Whipping  of  the  Satyre,  i.  97 
James   I,  his  letter  to  Shaksperc, 

i.  420* 
James,  Richard — 

Defence  of  Sir  John  Oldcaslle,  i.  330- 

331 
Jcfiferies,  Lord,  C.  J. — 

State  Trials,  ii.  301 
Jevon,  Thos. — 

Devil  of  a  Wife,  ii.  320 

Johnson,  Gerard,  maker   of  Shak- 
spere's  Monument*,  ii.  30 

Johnson,  John — 

Academy  of  Love,  i.  471 


Johnson,  Samuel — 

Abrogation  of  King  James,  ii.  383 
Jonson,  Ben — 

Bartholomew  Fay  re,  5.  247 

Conversations  wilh  Drummond,  1619, 
i.  274-75 

Eastward  Hoe,  i.  1 49- 1 50,  151,  152 

Epicane,  i.  210 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  263 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i. 
58-61 

Folio  verses  on  Shakspere,  i.  305-312 

Fortunate  Isles,  i.  333 

New  Inn,  i.  341  ;  ii.  463* 

Poetaster,  i.  93  ;  ii.  463*,  464* 

Staple  of  News,  i.  332 

Timber,  i.  348-49,  311* 
Jonson,  Ben,  and  his  works  — 

Allusions  to,  i.  47,  69,  72,  102-3, 124, 
127,  140,  233,  243,  273,  370,  372, 
373,  377,  378,  394,  407,  4H,  4*5. 
416,  417,  418,  421,  422,  441,  451, 
453,  456,  461,  463,  465,  472,  481, 
484,  487,  489,  494,  495,  502,  504, 
505,  511,  $13,  516,  521,  193*,  280*, 
421*,  450*,  451*,  457*,  458*, 470*; 
ii.  3,  10,  13,  14,  1 6,  17,  18,24,  36, 
37,  46,  54,  56,  63,  64,  65,  66,  68, 
82,  84,  85,  86,91,  117,  128,  134, 

136,  139,  Hi,  144.  i47»  J57,  15®* 
159,  1 60, 161,  163, 164,  171, 172-3, 
174-5,  177,  181,  184,  189,  196, 

201,  205,  206,  2l6,  221,  222,  224, 
225,  229,  235,  236,  237,  243,  246, 
247,  252,  26l,  264,  287,  289-295, 

3°3,  303,  3*3>  315,  3i7,  320,  323, 
326,  328,  330,  333,  336,  338,  340, 
342,  343,  345,  346,  347,  349,  352, 
360,  372,  374,  378,  381,  398,  399, 
400,  407,  410,  415,  418,  425,  435, 
35%  49*,  133*,  142*,  176*,  216*, 
323*,  342*,  373* 

Jordon,  John — 

Song  on  Sir  Thos.  Lttcy*,  ii.  466 
Jordan,  Thomas — 

A  Royal  Arbor,  ii.  87-88 

KELYNGE,  J. 

Poem  before  '  Love  d  la  Mode?  ii.  128 
Kemps  ligge — 
Allusion  to,  i.  52 
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Killigrew,  Thomas,  the  Elder 
Letter,  ii.  98-102 
(See  also  ii.  434,  440) 

Kirkman,  Francis— 

Catalogues,  ii.  113,  114-120 

Epistle    Dedicatory    to    Clerio    and 

Lozia,  ii.  24 
The   Wits  or  Sport  ^lpon  Sport,    ii. 

199-200,  357,  88* 
Kyd,  and  his  works — 

Allusions  to,  i.  47,  308,  393,  450  ;  ii. 

19,  59,  20* 
Kynder,  Philip — 
The  Surfeit,  ii.  65 

Lady  Alimony,  ii.  80 
Lady  Mother,  The,  i.  392 
Lambard,    William,    and     Queen 

Elizabeth,  i.  100,  101 
Lane,  John — 

Tom  Tel-Troths  Message,  i.  71 
Langbaine,  Gerard — 

Account  of  the  English   Dramatick 
Poets,  ii.  345~373>  4°o* 

Momus     Tritimphans,     Preface,    ii. 

332-33 
Laud,  execution  of*,  i.  488 

Leake,  William — 

Piiblisher's  List,  1652,  ii.  21 

Lee,  Nathaniel — 

Ccesar  Borgia,  ii.  264 

Lucius  funius  Brutus,  ii.  264 

Mithridates,  ii.  264 
L'Estrange,  Sir  Nicholas — 

Merry  Passages  andjeasts,  ii.  8 

Ligon,  Richard — 

History  of  ,  .  .  Barbados,  ii.  67 

Lingua,  i.  112-14 
Lock,  Matthew — 

Macbeth,  Music  for,  ii.  217* 

Tempest,  Music  for,  ii.  217 
Locrine,  title-page,  i.  21,  22 
Lodge,  Thomas— 

Wits  Miserie*,  ii.  462 


London  Chaunticlercs,  ii.  77 
London  Post,  i.  488 
London  Prodigale,  i.  147-148 
London,  W. — 

Catalogue,  ii.  76 
Long,  Lady  Dolly — 

Valentine,  A.,  ii.  83 
Lorkins,  Thomas — • 

Letter,  i.  238 
Loveday,  Ro  — 

Verse  on  Beliefs  'IphigenesJ  ii.  25 
Lovelace,  R.,  Elegy  on,  ii.  84 
Loves  Garland,  ii.  204 
Love  Tricks,  Prologue  to,  ii.  138 
Lyly- 

Allusions  to,  i.  48,  243 
Lynn,  Geo. — 

Verses  before    'Fancies    Theater?  i. 
451 

M.,  I.— 

A  Health  to  the  Gentlemanly  profes- 
sion, etc.,  i.  42-45 

Verse  in  Folio,  1623,  i.  319 
M,  J.- 

Newe  Metamorphosis,  i.  89 ;  ii.  480- 
488 

M.,  T.— 
Father  HubburoTs  Tales,  {.137 

Machin,  Lewis — 
Dumbe  Knight,  i.  188 

Macklin,  Charles— 

Letter*,  ii.  466 
Malone,  E. — 

Note  from  An  Ancient  MS.  Diary, 
i,  6 

Manningham,  John — 

Diary,  i.  98,  99 
Markham,  Jarvis — 

Dumbe  Knight,  i.  188 

Marlowe  and  his  works — 
Allusions  to,  i.  3,  25,  26,  27,  47,  72, 
202,  213,  243,  308,  393;  ii.  21,  222, 
355)  379 
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Marmion,  Shakerly — 
Antiquary,  i.  469 
Legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  i.  418 

ii.  468 

Marston,  John — 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  i.  108 
Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  153 
Eastward  Hoe,  i.  149-50,  151,  152 
insatiate  Countesse,  i.  236 ;  ii.  468 
Malcontent,  i.    129,    130,    131,    132, 

1 08* 
Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalions  Image, 

i-  32,  39 

Scourge  of  Villanie,  i.  52-54 
What  You  Will,  i.  176 
Marston — 
Allusions  to,    i.  72,  127,  243,  457*, 

458* 

Martyn,  John — 

Address      before      Beaumont      and 
Fletcher's    Wild- Goose    Chase,   ii. 

22 

Marvell,  Andrew — 

Further  Institutions  to  a  Painter,  ii. 
162 

Rehearsal  Transpros' d,  ii.  185 

Rehearsal  Trampi-os*  d,  Second  Part, 

ii.  1 86 
Massinger,  Philip — 

A  very  Woman,  i.  300 

Bashful  Lover,  i.  300,  304 

Believe  as  You  List,  i.  302,  304 

Bondman,  i.  294,  298 

Duke  of  Milan,  i.  296-97 

Emperor  of  the   East,    i.    299-300, 
304,  370 

Great  Duke  of  Florence,  i.  298,  302 

Guardian,  i.  304 

Maid  of  Honour,  i.  303,  359 

New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  304 

Parliament  of  Love,  i.  298,  301-2 

Picture,  i.  299 

Roman  Actor,  i.  302,  340 

Unnatural  Combat,  i.  296  ;  ii.  468 

Virgin  Martyr,  i.  296,  301 
Massinger  and  his  works — 

Allusions  to,  i.  280,  370,  496,  497  ; 
ii.  29.  51,  60,  65,  86,  117,  49* 


May,  Thos.— 

The  Heir,  i.  277 
Mayne,  Jasper — 
Jotisonus  Virbius,  i.  414 

Verses  before  Cartwrighf  s  Comedies, 
etc.,  ii.  17 

Mearne,  Charles — 

Sale  of  his  books,  ii.  457 
Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordin- 

arie,  i.  136 

Mercurius  Britanictts,  i.  489 
Meres,  Francis— 

Palladis  Tarnia,  i.  46-49 
Merlin,  Birth  of,  ii.  124-25 
Merricke,  Mrs.  Ann — 

Letter,  i.  443 
Merry  Divel,  i.  222* 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Song  on, 
ii.  430 

Meruyn,  James — 

Lines  before  Shirley's  Royall  Master, 
i.  428 

Middleton,  Thos.— 

A  Mad  World,  i.  142,  189,  392* 

Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  i.    142, 
382 

Bhirt,  Master  Constable,  i.  no 

Family  of  Love,  i.  141 

Honest  Whore,  i.  141,  392* 

Legend     of     Humphrey,    Duke     oj 
Glocester,  i.  84 

Mayor  of  Quecnborough,  i.  382* 

Old  Law,  i.  143-44 

Witch,  ii.  468 
Middleton  and  his  works — 

Allusions  to,  i.  394;  ii.  61,  117,  49* 
Midsummer- Moon,  ii.  282 
Mildmay,  Sir  H.— 

Diary,  i.  397 

Millington,  Edward — 
Booksales  by,  ii.  455,  456,  457 

Vlilton,  John — 
An  Apology,  etc.,  i.  474-75 
Elegy,  i.  335 
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I! Allegro,  i.  372 

Sniectymnus,  i.  474 

Verse  before  Folio,  i.  342 
Milton- 
Allusions  to,  i.  420*  ;  ii.  318,  378 
Monmoutk)  Ballad  on  Duke  of,\\. 

275 
Morhoff,  D.  G.— 

Unterricht  von  der  Tetttschen  Sprache, 

ii.  142* 
Motteux,  Peter  Anthony — 

Gentleman1  s  Journal,  ii.  386 
Mountfort,  William— 

Greenwich- Park,  ii.  343 

King  Edward  III,  ii.  342 

Successful  Strangers,  ii.  341 
MS.— 

Allusion  in,  i.  216 
Munday,  A. — 

First  part  of  .  .  .  Sir  John    Old- 
castle,  i.  77-8o 
Mynshul,  Geffray — 

Essay es  and  Characters,  etc.,  i.  269 

N,  J.- 

Tentamen  de  Arte  Poetica,  ii.  377 
Nabbes,  Thos.— 

Tottenham  Court,  i.  377 
Nash,  Thomas — 

Anatomic  of  Absurditie* ,  ii.  461 

Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students*, 
ii.  461 

Pierce  Penilesse,  i.  5 
Nash— 

Allusions  to,  i.  48,  278,  393  ;  ii.  379 
New  and  choise  Characters •,  i.  259 
New  Married  Couple,  Ballad  of,  ii. 

219 

Newsletter,  1628,  i.  338 
Northern  Nuntio,  i.  480 
Niccholes,  Alex. — 

Discourse  of  Marriage,  i.  254 
Nicholson,  Samuel — 

Acolastus,  i.  74,  76 


OLDHAM,  John — 

Ode  on  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  235 
Oldmixon,  John — 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  ii.  404 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  '  Measure 
Jor  Measure,''  ii.  431-2 

Osborne,  Dorothy — 

Love-letter  to  Sir  W.  Temple,  ii.  26 

Otway,  Thomas  — 

Caius  Marius,  ii.  263,  355 
Friendship  in  Fashion,  ii.  241 
Macbeth,  a  parody  of,  ii.  280 
Soldiers  Fortune,  ii.  280 
Windsor  Castle,  ii.  280-81 

Oxford  Miscellany,  ii.  313 

PARKER,  Martine— 

'Poets  blind  mans  Bough,  i.  472 
Parnassus  Biceps,  ii.  63-64 
Parsons,    Father,    and    Falstaff,  i. 

1 20 
Pays,  R.  Le— 

Zelotyde*,  ii.  190 
Peele,  George — 

Merry  Conceited  Jests,  i.  171 
Pendragon,  ii.  416 
Pepys,  Samuel — 

Diary,  ii.  89-97 
Percy,  Charles — 

MS.  letter,  i.  86,  87 
Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every  Dates 

iournall  in  Parliament,  i.  516 
Philaster,      Poem        before     Jane 

Barker's    '  Poetical  Recreations] 

ii.  330 

Phillips,  Dr.  Owen- 
Sale  of  his  books,  ii.  453 
Phillips,  Edward— 

Theatrum  Poeiarum,  ii.  221-23,  400* 

Tractatulus  de   Carmine   Dramalico 
Poet  arum,  ii.  160 

Phillips,  John— 

Maronides,  ii.  189 
Picke,  Sam — 

Festum  Vohtptatis,  i.  442 
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Pimlyco  or  Runne  Red-Cap,  i.  209 
Pix,  Mrs.  Mary — 

Double  Distress*  ,\\.  216 
Players,  Strolling*  ii.  185 
Plume  MSS.,  ii.  68-69 
Poems,    1640  edn.  of  Shakspere's, 

i.  422-23 
Poems,  1640,  verses  on  Shakspere, 

published  with,  i.  455 
Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  First 

Part,  ii.  300 
Poems  on  Affairs  of  State^  Second 

Part,  ii.  297,  406 
Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  vol.  iii. ; 

ii.  429 

Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  vol.  iv.  ; 
ii.  298* 

Poet  a  de  Tri stilus,  ii.  287 
Poetical  Recreations,  1688,  ii.  330. 

331 

Poetical  Revenge,  ii.  83 
Poly  dor  on,  i.  484* 
Poole,  Josua — 

English  Parnassus,  ii.  478 
Poor  Robiris  Visions,  ii.  230 
Porter,  Henry— 

Pleasant  Historic,  etc.,  i.  57 

Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  ii. 
467 

Powell,  G.— 

Treacherous  Brothers,  ii.  338-39 
Prior,  Mr. — 

Satire   on    Modern    Translators,  ii. 
300,  323^24* 

Prujean,  Thomas — . 

Aurora  fa,  i.  493 
Pryce,  John — 

MS.  Commonplace  Book,  ii.  224 
Prynne,  William — 

Histrio-Mastix,  i.  369  ;  ii.  414 
Pulleyn,  Octavian — 

Letter,  ii.  232 

Puritaine,  the>  166,  167,  168 


QUARLES,  J.— 
Lucrece,  1655,  »•  45  J  379,  423 

RABELAIS— 

Vie  du  Grand  Gargantua*,  ii.  38 
Radcliffe,  Alexander — 

Sword's  Farewell,  ii.  289 
Ramsey,  H.— 

Jonsonus  Virbius,  i.  417 
Ramesey,  W. — 

Gentlemans  Companion,  ii.   184 
Randolph,  Thomas — 

Cornelianum  Dolium,  i,  430 
Hey  for  Honesty,  i.  392  ;  ii.  19 
Jealous  Lovers,  i.  361 
Ratseis  Ghost,  i.  154 
Ravenscrofr,  Edward — 

Titus  Andronicits,  ii.  319,  355 
Raynolds,  John — 

Dolarnys  Prim  erase,  i.  160,  161 
Raynsford,  Sir  George — 
Prologtte  to   Tate's  '  Ingratitude  of  a 
Commonwealth,'  ii.  288 

Rettirne  from    Pernassus,  Part  I, 

'•  67-695  155* 

Revels,  Accounts  of*,  ii.  466 
Richardson,  Mr. — 

Sermon,  i.  279 
Rivers,  J. — 

Litcrecia,  ii.  468 

The  Heroince,  i.  436 
Robinson,  Thomas — 

Anatomy  of  the  English  Nunnery  at 
Lisbon,  i.  290 

Rolls,  Nathaniel— 

Book-auction  by,  ii.  459 
Rowe,  Nicholas — 

Ambitious  Stepmother,  ii.  216*,  252* 
Rowlands,  Samuel — 

The  Night  Raven,  i.  157 

'Tis  merrie  when  Gossips  meet*,  ii. 
463 

Whole  Crew  of  Kind  Gossips,  i.  205 
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Rowley,  William — 

Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  ii.  40. 

Match  at  midnight,  i.  375 
Rump,  An  Exact  Collection  of  the 

Choycest  Poems, \.  481 
Rupert,  Prince — 

Library  Catalogue,  ii.  231 
Ruskin,  J. — 

Fors  Clavigera* ,  i.  484 
Rutland,  Duke  of— 

His  Impresa,  i.  234 
Rymer,  Thos. — 

Short  View  of  Tragedy,  ii.  238,  386, 
396,  402,  404,  425 

Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered, 
ii.  237-38 

S.,  I.  M.— 

Verses  before  Folio,  i.  364-68 

S.,  J.- 

Wifs  Labyrinth,  i.  514-15. 
S,  J.- 

Prince  of  Pmggs  revels,  ii.  14 
S.,  R.— 

Phillis  and  Flora,  i.  55  ;  ii.  407 
S.,  T.  (gent.)- 

Fragmenta  Aulica,  ii.  123 
St.  Denis,  Charles  de— 

Lettre,  ii.  292 
Sampson,  William— 

Vozv  Breaker,  i.  400 
Saltonstall,  Wye— 

Picture  Loqtiejttes,  i.  351 
Scarron's    Comical     Romance,    ii. 

225-26 
Scoloker,  Anthony — 

Daiphantus,  i.  133,  134,  135 
Scott,  Robert- 
Sale  of  his  books,  ii.  458 
Scrope,  Sir  Carr — 

Defense  of  Satyr,  ii.  233,  257 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles— 

Antony  and  Cleopatra*,  ii.  252* 

Mulberry- Garden*  ii.  252* 

Prologue  to  Higderis  '  Wary  Widdoiu, ' 
ii.  392 


Settle,  Elkanah— 

Distressed  Innocence,  ii.  376 
Shadwell,  Thomas — 

Lancashire  Witches,  ii.  375 

Sullen  Lovers,  ii.  157 

Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  239-41,  355 

True  Widow,  ii.  252 
Shakspere,  John — 

Description  of*,  ii.  68 
Sharpe,  Lewis — 

Noble  Stranger,  i.  448 
Sharpe,  Roger — 

More  Fooles  Yet,  i.  212 
Sharpham,  Edward — 

Cupids  Whirligig,  i.  173 

The  Fleire,  i.   173,  174 
Sheffield,  John,  Earl  of  Mulgrave — 

Essay  ttpon  Poetry,  ii.  290,  400* 

Jiilius  Ccesar,  ii.  382 
Sheppard,  Samuel,  i.  264*,  265* 

Amandns  and  Soph ronia,  ii.  2 

Committee- Man  C^^rried,  i.  514 

Epigrams,  ii.  9,  10,  n,  12,  13 

Times  Displayed,  i.  501 
Shirley  James,  i.  515* 

Arcadia,  i.  464 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  i.  376 

Coronation,  i.  479 

Love  Tricks,  ii.  138 

Schoole  of  Complement,   i.    358  ;   ii. 
133 

Sisters,  i.  462-63,  479 

The  Ball,  i.  341 

The  Example,  i.  391 

Triumph  of  Beatify,  ii.  355-56 
Shores   Wife*,  i.  209 
Sidney  Sir  Philip— 

Letter  to  Walsingham* ,  ii.  461 
Sidney — 

Allusions  to,  i.  27,  47,  127,  243,  251, 
278,  472,  473,  496,  496* j  ii,  7,  66, 
161,  202,  264,  137* 
Sill,  Rev.  Mr.  W.— 

Sale  of  his  books,  ii.  451 
Smallwood,  M. — 

Sale  of  his  books,  ii.  453 
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Smith,  Mr. — 

Wit  Restord,  ii.  70 
Smith,  Sir  Thos.— 

Voiage  .  .  .  in  Kushia,  i.  156 
Smith,  Wentworth  — 

The  Three  Brothers,  i.  80 
Song  of  the  Times,  1683,  ii.  297 
Southampton,  Countess  of — 

Letter,  i.  88 
Southerne,  Thos.— 

Disappointment,  The,  ii.  302 
Southwell,  Robert— 

St.  Peters  Complaint,  i.  16 
Speed,  John — 

History  of  Gt.  Britaine,  i.  224 
Speed,  Samuel — 

Fragmenta  Circeris,  ii.   206 
Spence,  Rev.  Joseph — 

Anecdotes,  ii.  262* 
Spencer,  John — 

Lambeth  MS.,\.  352 
Spenser,  Edmund — 

Colin  Clout,  i.  I 
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